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PREFACE 


"I f Y Lectures on the Science of Liuiguage arc here 
pnnted as I hud prcpared them in manuscript 
for the Itoyul Institution. When I came to deliver 
them, a considend)Ie [)ortion of wliat I had ^vl’itten had 


to he omitted, and, in now placing them before the 
})ublic ill a more complete tbnn, I have gladly com- 
plied with a wish expressed by many of my hearers. 
As they ai’e, they only fonn a short abstract of several 


Coui’ses 


delivered from time to time in Oxford, and 


they do not pretend to be more than an introduction 
to a science lar too comprehensive to be treated 
successfully in so small a compass. 


My object, however, will have been attained, if I 
should succeed in attracting the attention, not only of 
the scholar, but of the pliilosopher, the historian, and 
the theologian, to a science wliich concerns them all, 
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and which, though it professes to treat of words only, 

teaches vis that there is more in words than is dreamt 

# 

of in our jdiilosophy. I quote fmm Bacon: ‘Men 
believe that their reason is lord ovei* their woi’ds, but. 
it hajqjens, ttw, that words t'xereise a ri'eiproeal and 
reactionaiy. power over our intt'llect. M’^ords, as a 
Tartar’s bow, slKH)t back upon tlu' understanding of 
the wisest, and mightily entangle and ])erv4*rt tlu' 
judgement.’ 

-MAX M' LLKH. 

Oxfokd; Junt 11. IsOl. 
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LECTURES 


LECTURE I. 

THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE ONE OF TUE PHYSICAL 

SCIENCES. 

'ITT' HEN I was asktid some time ago t6 deliver a 

T T foui*se of lectures oii Comparative Philology in 
this Institution, 1 at once expressed my readiness to 
<lo sf). I had lived long enough in England to know 
tliat the* j)Oculiar difficulties arising from my imperfect 
knoAvl(*<1gc of the language would be more than 
balanced by the forbeaiimce of an English audience, 
and 1 had such jieufect faith in ray subject that I 
themght it might be trusted even in the hands of a 
less skilful expeisitor. I felt convinced that the re- 
sea re-hes into the history of languages and into the 
nat lire of human speech, whj|[^h have been carried on for 
th'i'last fifty years in England, -France, and Germany, 
desc*i’ved a larger shai’e of public sympathy than they 
had hitherto received ; and it seemed to me, as fiir as 
1 could judge, that the discoveries in this newly- 
opened mine of scientific inquiry were not inferior, 
whether in novelty or importance, to the most bril- 
liant discoveries of our age. 

It was not tin I began to write my lectures that I 

B 



INTRODUCTION 


became ' awafe of the difficulties of the task 1 had 
undertaken. The dimensions of the science, of tan- 
kage are so vast that it is impossible in a course* of 
nine lectures to ^ive more than a ver}'^ general survey 
of it; and as one ofi the greatest charms of this 
science consists in the minuteness of the analysis by 
which each language, each dialect, each word, each 
grammatical fonn is teste<l, I felt that it was almost 
impossible to do full justice to my subject, or to 
place the achievements of those who founded and 
fostered the science of language in their true light. 
Another difficulty arises from the dryiuss of many 
of the problems whii-h 1 shall have to discuss. De- 
clensions and conjugations cannot be matle amusing, 
nor can I avail myself of the advantage's pussessi'.d 
bj* most lecturers, who enliven tlu'ir discussiims by 
experiments and diagrams. If, with all these dilli- 
culties and dmwbacks, I do not shi'ink from op(*ning 
to-day this c<»ur.se of lecture's on nu're wonls, on 
nouns and verbs and paVtich's — if 1 venture to ad- ■ 
dress an audience accustomed to listen, in this place, 
to the wondert’ul tales of the niitural historian, the 
chemist, and geologist, and wont to see the novel 
results of inductive reasoning invested by native* elo- 
quence ■with all the charms of poetiy and roiriance — 
it is because, though mistrusting myself, 1 cannot 
mistrust my. subject. The study of words may b(j 
tedious to the sch<K)l-boy, as breakii% of stones is to 
the wayside labourer, but to the thoughtful eye of 
the geologist these stones are full of interest — he 
sees miracles on the high road, and reads chronicles in 
every ditch. Language, too, has marvels of her 
o'wn, which she unveils to the inquiring glance of the 
patient student. There are chronicles below her 
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surface, there are sermons in every v^rd. Language 
has been called sacred ground, because it is the 
deposit of tlK)ught. We cannot tell as yet what lan- 
guage is. It may be a production of nature, a work of 
human art, or a divine gift. Hut to whatever sphere 
it Ijeloiigs, it would seem to stand unsurpassed — nay, 
unequalled in it — by anything else. If it be a produc- 
tion of nature, it is her last and crowning production, 
which she reserved for man alone. If it be a work 
of human art, it Avould seem to lift the human artist 
almost to the level* of a divine creator. If it be the 
gift of God, it is God’g grc^itest^gift ; for through it 
God spake to man and man speaks to God in worship, 
prayer, and meditation. 

Although the way which is before us may be long 
and tedious, the point to which it tends would seem 
to be full of interest ; and I believe I may promise 
that the view opened before our eyes from the 
summit of our science, Avill fully repay the patient 
tnivellers, and perhaps secure a free pardon to their 
venturous guide. 

The Science op Language is a' science of very 
modem date. We cannot trace its lineage much 
beyond the beginning of our century, and it is scareelji 
received as yet on a footing of equality by the elder 
branches of learning. Its veiy name is still un- 
settled, and the various titles that have been given to 
it in Kngland, France, and Germany are so vague and 
varying that they have led to the most confused ideas 
among the public at large as to the real objects of 
this new science. We hear it spoken of as Gompara- 
■ tiye Philology, Scientific Etymology, Ph onology , and 
’ Glossology. In France it has received the conv^uent, 
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but somewhat ]^arbaroiis, name of X^rnguintique. .If 
we must have a Greek title for our science, wcnii^ht 
derive it either from mgtkos, word, or froui A>//e.s-, 
speech. But the title of Mythology is already oc- 
cupied, and Xogology Wbuld jar t<,Io much on classietil 
eai*s. AVe need not wjiste our time in ci'itieisiuir 
these names, as none of them has as vet reeeived that 
universal sanction which belonjrs to the titles of other 
modern sciences, such as Geoh^^rj' or Compai'utive 
Anatomy; nor aWII there be much (lifiiculty in chris- 
tening our young science after Ave have once ascta*- 
tained its birth, its parentage, and its character. 1 
myself prefer the simple dt'signation of the Science of 
Language, though in these da 3 's of high-s»mnding 
titles, tins jilain name AA’ill liardK' met't Avitli genenil 
acceptance. 

From the name avc noAvturii to the meaning of our 
science. But before avc taiter upon a dtifinition of 
its subject-matter, and dt.'termiiu! tlie method Avhich 
oujrht to be folloAved in our rt;searches, it Avill be 
useful to cast a glance at the 'histoiy of the other 
sciences, among Avhich the scieiu'c of language noAV, 
for the first time’ claims her place; and examine their 
origin, their gradual progress, and d(^finite settle- 
ment. The history of a science is, as it Avere, its 
biography, and as avc buy experience cheapest in 
stud^'ing the IIa’cs of others, Ave may, perhaps, guard 
our j'oung science from some of the follies, and ex- 
traA'agancies inherent in youth by learning a lesson 
for Avhich other branches of human knoAvledge have 
had to pay more dearly. 

There is a certain uniformity in the history of 
most sciences. If avc read such works as WhcAvell's 
History of the Inductive Sciences or Humboldt’s 
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CosrnO;% we find that the origin, the progress, the 
cftuses of failure and success have been the same for 
alniost 'every branch of human knowledge. There 
ar(! three marked pQinods or stages in the history of 
I every one of them, which we may call the Empirica l^ 
I the Clf visiji catori/, and the Theoretic al. However 
! Immiliatnig it may sound, every one of our sciences, 
however grand their present titles, can be traced back 
to the most humble and homely occupations of half- 
sav'age tribes. It was not the true, the good, and 
the beautiful which spurred the early philosophera to 
deep researches and bold discoveries. The founda- 
tion-stone of the most glorious structures of human 
ingenuity in ages to come Avas supplied by the press- 
ing wants of a patriarchal and semi-barbarous society. 
The names of some of the most ancient departments 
of human knoAvledgc tell their oaati tale. Geometiy, 
which at present declares itself free from all sensuous 
impressions, and treats of its points and lines and 
planes as pui’ely ideal conceptions, not to be con- 
founded Avith those coarse and imperfect representa- 
tions as they appear on paper to the human eye, 
geometiy, as its veiy name declaras, began with 
measuring a garden or a field. It is derived from 
the Greek land, ground, earth, and metron, mea- 
sure. llotany, the science of plants, was originally 
the science of botane, Avhich in Greek does not mean 
a plant in general, but fodder, from boekein, to feed. 
The science of plants Avould have been called Phy- 
tology, from the Greek a plant.* The founders 
of Astronomy were not the poet or the philosopher, 
but the sailor and the farmer. The early poet 


* Sco Jessen, Was heisst Botanik ? 1861. 
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may have admired ‘ the mazy dance of planets,’ and 
the philosopher may have speculated on the heavenly 
harmonies ; but it was to the sailor alone that a 
knowledge of the glittering guides of heaven became 
a question of life and death. It was he who calcu- 
lated their risings and settings with the accuracy of a 
merchant and the shrewdness of an adventurer; and 
the names that were given to single stars or constel- 
lations clearly show that they were invented by the 
ploughers of the sea and of the land, 'fhe moon, for 
instance, the golden hand on the dark dial of heaven, 
jwas called by them the Measurer — the measurer of 
time ; for time was metisured by nights, and moons, 
fand winters, long befoi'e it was reckoned by days, 
and suns, and years. Moon* is a very old word. It 
was mona in Anglo-Saxon, and was used there, not 
as a feminine, but as a masculine ; for the moon was 
a masculine in all Teutonic languages, and it is only 
through the influence of classical models that in 
English moon has been changed into a feminine, and 
sun into a masculine. It was a most unlucky assertion 
which Mr. Harris made in his Ilet'mes^ that all na- 
tions ascribe to the sun a masculine, and to the moon 
a feminine gender.f In Gothic moon is rnena^ which 
is a masculine. For month we have in A.-S. mnnudh^ 
in Gothic menoth^ both masculine. In Greek we 
find men^ a masculine, for month, and rnme^ a femi- 
nine, for moon. In Latin we have the derivative 
memi% month, and in Sanskrit we find mds . for 
moon, and mdsa for month, both masculine.J This 

* Kuhn’s Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschungy b. ix« 
s. 104. 

f Horne Tooke, p. 27, note^ 

X See Curtius, Griechische Etymologies s. 297. 
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mAs in Sanskrit is clearly derived from a root wd, 
to* measure, to mete. In Sanskrit, I 'measure is 
mA-mi ;• thou measurcst, mA~si ^ he measures, md~ti 
(or mind-te). An ipstrument, of measuring is called 
in Sanskrit mA-lram^ the Greek met Dur metre. 

Now if the moon was originSlly called the farmer 

the measurer, the ruler of days and wdi||ks and sea- 
sons, the regulator of the tides, the lord of their 
festivals, and the herald of their public assemblies, it 
is but natural that he should have been conceived as 
a man, and not as the love-sick maiden which our 
modem sentimental poetry has put in his place. 

It was the sailor who, before entrusting his life 
and goods to the ■winds and the waves of the ocean, 
watched for the rising of those stars which he called 
the Sailing-stars or Pleiades^ from plein^ to ‘ sail. 
Navigation in the Greek waters was considered safe 
after the return of the Pleiades ; and it closed when 
they disappeared. The Latin name for the Pleiades 
is Vergilice, from virga^ a sprout or twig. This 
name was given to them by the Italian husbandmen, 
because in Italy, where they became visible about 
May, they marked the return of summer.* Another 
constellation, the seven stars in the head of Taurus, 
I’eceived the name of Hyades or Pluvice in Latin, 
because at the time when they rose Avith the sun 
they were supposed to announce rain. The astro- 

* Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, b. i. s. 241, 242. lu tbo 
Oscau Inscription of Agnone a Jupiter Yirgarius (^jovei vere- 
hasioi, dat. sing.) occurs, a name which Professor Aufrecht 
compares with that of Jupiter^Viminius, Jupiter who fosters the 
growth of twigs (Kuhn's Zeitschrift, i. s. 89. — See, however, ou 
Jupiter Yiminius and his altars near the Porta Yiminalis, 
Hai;tung, Religion der Romer, ii. 61). 
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nomer retains these and many other names.; he still 
speaks of the pole of heaven, of Avandering and fixed 
stars*, blit he is apt to forget tlait these terms Avere 
not the result of scientific observation and classifica- 
tion, but ■ borroAA'ed from the language of those 
Avho were inemselves Avanderers on the sea or in the 
desert, and to A\'hom the fixed stars A\Tre in full reality 
Avhat their name implies, stars driven in and fixed, 
by which they might hold fast on the deep, as by 
heavenly anchors. 

But although historically Ave aiv justified in saying 
that the first geometrician Avas a ploughman, the first 
botanist a gardener, the first mineralogist a miner, 
it may reasonably be objected that in this early 
stage a science is hardly a science y<;t : that measur- 
ing a field is not geometry, that groAAang cabbages is 
very far from botany, and that a butcher has no 
claim to the title of com])arativc anatcmiist. This 
is perfectly true, yet it is but right that each scienoe 
should be reminded of these its more humble begin- 
nings, and of the practical requirements Avhich it Avas 
originally intended to ansAver. A science, as Bacon 
sajTs, should be a rich storehouse for the glory of 
God, and the relief of man’s estate. Noav, although 
it may seem as if in the present high state of our 
society students were enable<l to devote their time 
to the investigation of the facts and laws of nature, 

* As early as the times of Anaximenes of the Ionic, and 
Alcmseon of the Pythagorean, schools, the stars had been divided 
into travelling (&(rrpa irKayu/itya or vKavtira), and non-travelling 
stars (&ir\avue iurripee, or da-Xnv? fiarpa). Aristotle first used 
aerrpa ivieStpiva, or fixed stars. (See Humboldt, Cosmos, 
vol. iii. p. 28 .) ndXo£, the pivot, hinge, or* the polo of the 
heaven. 
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or to the contemplation of the mysteries of the world 
of thought, 'Nvithout any side-glance at the practical 
result of their labours, no science and no art have 
long prospered and flourished among us, unless they 
were in some way subservient to the practical in- 
terests of society. It is true that a Lyell collects 
and arranges, a Faraday weighs and analyses, an 
Owen dissects and compares, a Herschel observes and 
calculates, without any thought of the immediate 
marketable results of their labours. But there is a 
general interest which supports and enlivens fheir 
researches, and that interest depends on the practical 
advantages which society at large derives from their 
scientific studies. Let it be known that the ‘succes- 
sive strata of the geologist are a deception to the 
miner, tliat the astronomical tables are useless to the 
navigator, that chemistry is nothing but an expen- 
sive amusement, of no use to the manufacturer and 
the farmer — and astronomy, chemistry, and geology 
would soon share the fate of alchemy and astrology. 
As long as the Egyptian science excited the hopes of 
the invalid by mysterious prescriptions (I may ob- 
serve by the way that the hieroglyphic signs of our 
modem prescriptions have been traced back by Cham- 
pollion to the real hieroglyphics of Egypt *) — and as 
long as it instigated the avarice of its patrons by the 
promise of the discovery of gold, it enjoyed a liberal 
support at the courts of princes, and under the roofs 
of monasteries. Though alchemy did not lead to the 
discovery of gold, it prepared the way to discoveries 
more valuable. The same with astrology. Astro- 
logy was not such mere imposition as it is generally 


Bunseu’s Egypt, vol. iv. p. 108. 
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supposed to fiave been. It is counted a science by 
so sound and sober a scholar as Melancthon, and evGn 
Bacon allows it a place among the sciences,* though 
admitting that ‘it had better intelligence and. con- 
federacy with the imagination of man than with liis 
reason.’ In spite of the strong condemnation whicli 
Luther pronounced against it, astrology continued 
to sway the destinies of Europe ; and a hundred 
years after Luther, the usti*ologer was the counsellor 
of princes and generals, while the founder of modern 
asti^>nomy died in poverty and despair. In our 
time the very rudiments of astrology are lost and 
forgotten.* Even real and useful arts, sis soon as they 
cease to be useful, die away, and their secrets are 
sometimes lost beyond the hope of recovery. When 
after the Reformation our churches and chapels were 
divested of their artistic ornaments, in order to re- 
store, in outward appearance also, the simj)licity and 
purity of the Christian church, the colours of the 
painted windows began to fade away, and have never 
regained their former depth and harmony. The in- 
vention of printing gave the death-blow to the art 
of ornamental ^vriting and of miniature-painting em- 
ployed in the illumination of manuscripts; and the 
best artists of the present day dc.spair of rivalling the 
minuteness, softness, and brilliancy combined by the 
humble manufacturer of the mediaeval missal. 

• According to a writer in Notes (trid Queries (2nd Series, 
vol. X. p. 500), astrology is not so entirely extinct as we suppose. 
‘ One of our principal writers,’ he states, ‘ one of our leading 
barristers, and several members of the various antiquarian 
societies, are practised astrologers at this botir. But no one 
cares to let his studies bo known, so great is^he prejudice that 
confounds an art requiring the highest education with the jargon 
of the gipsy fortune-teller.’ 
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T speak somewhat feelingly on the necessity that 
every science should answer some practical purpose, 
because i am aware that the science of language has 
but little to offer to the utilitai^an spirit of our age. 
It does not profess to help us in learning languages 
more expeditiously, nor does it hold out any hope of 
ever realising the dream of one universal language. 
It simply professes to teach what language is, and 
this would hardly seen||sufficient to secure for a new 
science the sympathy and support of the public at 
large. There are problems, however, which, though 
apparently of an abstruse and merely speculative 
character, haVe exercised a powerful influence for 
g«)d or evil in the history of mankind. Men before 
now have fought for an idea, and have laid down their 
lives for a word ; and many of these problems, which 
have agitated the world from the earliest to our own 
times, belong properly to the science of language. 

Mythology, which was the bane of the ancient 
world, is in truth a disease of language. A mythe 
moans a word, but a word which, from being a name 
or an attribute, has been allowed to assume a more 
substantial existence. Most of the Greek, the Roman, 
the Indian, and other heathen gods are nothing but 
poetical names, which were gradually allowed to as- 
sume a divine personality never contemplated by their 
origuial inventors. Eos was a name of the dawn 
before she became a goddess, the wife of Tithonos^ 
or the dying day. Fatim, or fate, meant origin- 
ally what had been spoken; and before Fate be- 
came a power, even greater than Jupiter, it meant 
that which had once been spoken by Jupiter, and 
could never be changed — not even by Jupiter himself. 
Zeus originally meant the bright heaven, in Sanskrit 
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Dyaiis ; anti many of the stories told of him as tluj 
supreme god, had a meaning only as told originally 
of the briglit heaven, .whose rays, like golden rain, 
descend on the lap of the earth, the Danae of old, kept 
by her father in the dark prison of winter. No one 
doubts that Zuna was simply a name of the moon ; 
bvit so was likewise Lucina, both derived from lucere, 
to shine. Hecate, too, was an old name of the moon, 
the feminine of Jlekatos and Jiekaieholofi, the far-dart- 
ing sun; and Pyrrha, the Eve of the Gi’ccks, Avas 
nothing but a name of the red earth, and in parti- 
cular of Thessaly. This mythological disease, though 
less virulent in modern languages, is* by no means 
extinct. 

Dmnng the middle ages the controversy bctAveen 
Nominalism and Realism, which agitated the church 
for centuries, and finally prepared the way for the. 
Reformation, was iigain, as its very name shoAvs, a 
controA'ersy on names, on the nature of language, and 
on the relation of AA-ords to our conceptions on one 
side, and’ to the realities of the outer Avorld on thc> 
other. Men Avere called heretics for believing that 
Avords such as jantice or truth expressed only concep- 
tions of our mind, not real things Avalking about in 
broad daylight. 

In modern times the science of language has been 
called in to settle some of the most perplexing poli- 
tical and social questions. ‘Nations and languages 
against dynasties and treaties,’ this is what has re- 
modelled, and will remodel still more, the map of 
Europe ; and in America comparative philologists 
have been encouraged to prove the impossibility of 
a common origin of languages and races, in order 
to justify, by scientific arguments, the unhallowed 
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theory of slavery. Never do I remembeato have seen 
science more degraded than on the title-page of an 
American publication in which, among the profiles of 
the different races of man, the'profile of the ape was 
made to look more human than* that of the negro. 

Lastly, the jjroblem of the position of man on the 
threshold between the worlds of matter and spirit 
has of late assumed a very marked prominence 
among the problems of the physical and mental 
sciences. It has absorBed the thoughts of men who, 
aftc'r a long life spent in collecting, observing, and 
analysing, have brouglit to its solution qualifications 
iinii vailed in any previous age ; and if we may 
judge from tlie greater warmth displayed in dis- 
cussions ordinarily conducted with the calmness of 
judges and not with the passion of pleaders, it might 
seem, after all, as if the great problems of our being, 
of the true nobility of our blood, of our descent 
fi’om heaven or earth, though unconnected with 
anything that is commonly called practical, have still 
retained a charm of their own — a charm tliat will 
never lose its power on the mind and on the heart of 
man. Now, Iiowever much the frontiers of the 
animal kingdom have been pushed forward, so that 
at one time the line of demaraition between animal 
and man seemed to depend on a mere fold in the 
brain, there is one barrier which no one has yet 
ventured to touch — ^the barrier of language. Even 
those philosophers with whom penser e'est sentir* who 

* ‘ Man has two faculties, or two passive powers, the existence 
of which is generally acknowledged : 1, the faculty of receiving 
the different impressions caused by external objects, physical 
sensibility; and 2, the faculty of preserving the impressions 
caused by these objects, called memory, or weakened sensation. 
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reduce all thought to feeling, and maintain tliat we 
share the faculties which arc the productive causes 
of thought in common with beasts, are bound to 
confess that as yet no race of animals has produced 
a language. Lord Monboddo, for instance, iidmits 
that as yet no animal has been discovered in the pos- 
session of language, ‘not even the beaver, who of 
all the animals we know, that arc not, like the 
orang-outangs, of our own speeicvS, comes nearcst to 
us in sagacity.’ 

Locke, who is gcnerall)^ classed together with these 
materialistic philosophers, and who c(‘rtaiidy vindi- 
cated a large share of what had been claimed for 
the intellect as tlie property of the sctnses, recog- 
nized most fully the })arrier which language, as such, 
placed between man and brutes. ‘ This I may be 
positive in,’ he writes, ‘that the power of abstract- 
ing is not at all in brutes, and that the having of 
general ideas is that which puts a peiTect distinction 
between man and brutes. For it is evident Ave 
obsen'e no footsteps in these of making use of ge- 
neral signs for universal ideas ; fi’om which Ave have 
reason to imagine that they have not the faculty 
of abstracting or making general ideas, since they 
have no use of vnnfs or any other general signs.’ 

If, therefore,' the scit^nce of language gives us an 
insight into that which, by common consent, dis- 
tinguishes man from all other living beings; if it 
establishes a frontier betAveen man and the brute, 
AA’hicli can never be remoA'ed, it would seem to pos- 
sess at the present moment peculiar claims on the 

These faculties, the productive causes of thought, wo have in 

common with beasts Everything is reducible to feeling.’ — 

Helvetius. 
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attention of all who, while watching v^ith sincere 
admiration the progress of compai^tivc physiology, 
yet* consider it their duty to enter their manly 
protest against a revival of *^'e shallow theories of 
Lord Monboddo. 

Hut to return to our survey of the history of the 
physical sciences. We had examined the empirical 
stage through which every science has to pass. . We 
saw that, for instance, in botany, a man who has 
travelled through distant countries, who has col- 
lected a vast number of plants, who knows their 
names, their peculiarities, and their medicinal qua- 
lities, is not yet a botanist, but only a herbalist, a 
lover of phuits, or what the Ibilians call a dilettante^ 
from dilettare^ to delight. The real science of plants, 
like every other science, Ijegins witli the work of 
classification. An empirical acquaintance with facts ^ 
rises to a scientific knowledge of facts as soon as 
the mind discovers beneath the multiplicity of single 
productions the unity of an organic system. This^' 
discovery is made by means of compaiison and 
classification. We cease to study each flower for its 
o'vn sake; and by continually enlarging the sphere 
of our observation, we try to discover what is 
common to many and offers those essential points 
on which groups or ^natural classes may be esta- 
blished. These classes again, in their more general 
features, su’c mutually compared ; new points of 
difference, or of similarity of a more general and 
higher character, spring to view, and enable us to 
discover classes of classes, or families. And when 
the whole kingdom of plants has thus been surveyed, 
and a simple tissue of names been thrown over the 
garden of nature; when we can lift it up, as it 
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were, and inew it in our mind, as a whole, as a 
system well defined and comj)lete, avc then speak td’ 
the science of plants, or botany. Wc have entered 
into altogether a new sphere of knowledge where 
the individual is siil/ject to the general, fiict to Iuav ; 
we discover thought, order, and purpqse pervading 
the Avhole realm of nature, and avc perceive the dark 
chaos of matter lighted up by the ivflection of a 
duTne mind. Such vicAVS may be right or Avrong. 
Too hasty comparisons, or t<^o narroAA" distinctions, 
may have preA'cnted tlie eye of the observer from 
discoAcring the broad outlines of nature’s plan. 
Yet CA'ery system, hoAA'cver insufficient it may proA'c 
hereafter, is a step in adA'anee. If the mintl of man 
is once impressed AA*ith the couAdetion that then; 
must be order and hiAA' everyAvhere, it never rests 
again until all that seems irn^gular has been elimi- 
nated, until the full beauty and harmony of nature 
has been perceived, and the eye of man has caught 
the eye f)f (jod beaming out from the midst of all 
Ilis works. The faihires of the past prepare the 
triumphs of the future. 

Thus, to recur to our former illustration, the 
systematic arrangement of })lants Avhieh bcjirs the 
name of Linnieus, and Avhich is founded on the 
number and character of the reproductive organs, 
failed to bnng out the natural order Avhich jjaivades 
all that groAvs and blossoms. Broad lines of de- 
marcation AAdiich unite or divide large tribes and 
families of plants Avere invisible from 'his point of 
vicAv. But in spite of this, his work Avas not in vain. 
The fact that plants in every part of the Avorld 
belonged to one great system was established once 
for all; and even in later systems most of his classes 
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and divisions have been preserved, because the con- 
formation of the reproductive organs of plants hap- 
pened tq run parallel with other more characteristic 
marks of true affinity.* It^ is the same in the 
history of astronomy. Although the Ptolemaean 
system was a wrong one, yet even from its eccentric 
point of view, laws were discovered determining the 
tnie movements of the heavenly bodies. The con- 
viction that there remains something unexplained is 
sure to lead to the discovery of our error. There 

S can be no error in nature; the e rror mu st be with 
us. This conviction lived in the heart of Aristotle 
i when, in spite of his imperfect knowledge nature, 
j. he declared * that there is in nature nothing interpo- 
lated or without connection, as in a bad tragedy;’ 
and from his time forward every new fact and every 
new system have confirmed his faith. 

The object of classification is clear. We under- 
stand things if w'e can comprehend them; that isi 
to say, if we can grasp and hold together singlej 
facts, connect isolated impressions, distinguish be- 
tween what is essentidl and what is merely acci- 
dental, and thtts predicate the general of the 
individual, and* class the individual under the ge- 
neral. This is the secret of all scientific knowledge. | 
Many sciences, while passing through this second or ‘ 
classificatory stage, assume the title of comparative.* 
When the anatomist has finished the dissection of 
numerous bodies, when he has given names to each 
organ, and discovered the distinctiye functions of 

* * The generative organs being those wlvich are most remotely 
related to the habits and food of an animal, I have always regarded 
as affordieg very clear indications of its true affinitie8.*~Owen, 
as quoCecl by Darwin, Origin of Spodes, p. 414. 

0 
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each, he is fed to perceive similarity .where at firat 
he saw dissimilarity only. He discovers in .the 
lower aninnils mdimentaiy Indications of the more 
perfect organisation of the higher; and he becomes 
impressed with the conviction that there is in the 
animal kingdom the same order and purpose which 
pen'ades the endless variety of plants or any other 
realm of nature. He learns, if he did not knoAv it 
before, that tilings were not created at random or in 
a Imnp, but that there is a scale wdiich leads, by 
imperceptible degrees, from the lowest infusoria to 
the crowning work of nature — man ; that all is the 
manifestm^on of one and the same unbroken chain 
of creative thought, the work of one and the same 
all-wise Creator. 

In this way the second or classificatory leads 
as naturally to the third or final stage — the theo- 
retical, or metaphysical. If the w'ork of classifica- 
tion is properly carried out, it teaches us that 
aothing exists in nature by accident; that each 
individual belongs to a species, each species to a 
jenus; and that there are laws which underlie the 
ipparent freedom and variety of aU created things, 
rhese law's indicate to us the presence of a purpose 
n the mind of the Creator; and whereas the ma- 
terial world was looked upon by ancient philosophers 
is a mere illusion, as an agglomerate of atoms, or as 
the work of an evil principle, we now read and inter- 
pret its pages as the revelation of a divine power, 
and wisdom, and love. This has ^ven to the study 
of nature a new character. After the observipr has 
collected his facts, and after the classifier has placed 
them in order, the student asks what is the origin 
and what is the meaning of all this? and he tries to 
soar, by means of induction, or somj^times even of 
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divination, into regions not accessible to the mere 
collector. In this attempt the mind of man no doubt 
has frequently met with the fate of Phaeton ; but, 
undismayed by failure, he askS again anda^in fof 
his father’s steeds. It has been said that this so- 
called philq^ophy of nature has never achieved any- 
thing; that it has done nothing but prove that things 
must be exactly as they had been found to be by the 
observer and collector. Physical science, however, 
would never have been what it is without the im- 
pulses which it received from the philosopher, nay 
even from the poet. ‘ At the limits of exact know- 
ledge,’ (I quote the words of Humboldt) ‘as from a 
lofty island-shore, the eye loves to glance towards 
distant regions. The images which it sees may be 
illusive; but like the illusive images which people 
imagined they had seen from the Canaries or the 
Azores, long befoi’e the time of Columbus, they may 
lead to the discovery of a new world.* 

Copernicus, in the dedication of his work to 
Pope Paul III. (it was commenced in 1517, finished 
1530, published 1543), confesses that he was brought 
to the discovery of the sun’s central position, and of 
the diurnal motion of the earth, not by observation 
or analysis, but by what he calls the feeling of a 
want of symmetry in • the Ptolemaic system. But 
who had told him that there must be symmetry in 
all the movements of the celestial bodies, or that 
complication was not more sublime than simplicity? 
Symmetry and simplicity, before they were disco- 
vered by the observer, were postulated by the phi- 
losopher. The first idea of revolutionising the 
heavens was suggested to Copernicus, as he teUs us 
himself, bv an ancient Greek philosopher, by Philo- 
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laus, the Pythagorean. No doubt with Philolaus 
the motion of the earth was only a guess, or, if ^ou 
like, a happy intuition. Nevertheless, if' we may 
trust the words of Copernicus, it is quite possible 
that without tliat guess we should never have heard 
of the Co|jernican system. Truth is not found by 
addition and multiplication only. When speaking 
of Kepler, whose method of reasoning has been 
considered as unsafe and fantastic by his contem- 
poraries as well as by later astronomers, Sir David 
Brewster remarks very truly, ‘that, as an instru- 
ment of research, the influence of imagination has 
been much overlooked by those w'ho have ventured 
1a> give law's to philosophy.’ The torch of imagi- 

! nation is as necessary to him who looks for truth, 
as the lamp of study. Kepler held both, and more 
than that, he had the star of faitli to guide him in 
aU things from darkness to light. 

In the histoiy of the physical sciences, the three 
stages which Ave have just described as the empirical, 
the classificatory, and the theoretical, apt>ear gene- 
rally in chronological order. I say, generally, for 
there have been instances, as in the case just quoted 
of Philolaus, w'here the results properly belonging to 
the third have been anticipated in the first stage. 
To the quick eye of genius one case may be like a 
thousand, and one experiment, well chosen, may 
lead to the discovery of an absolute law. Besides, 
there are great chasms in the history, of science. 
The tradition of generations is broken by political 
or ethnic earthquakes, and the work that w^ nearly 
finished has frequently had to be done .again from 
the beginning, when a new surfiice had been formed 
far the growth of a new civilisation. The succesifion, 
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however, of these three stages is no douUt the natural 
onQ, and it is very properly observed in the study 
of every, science. The student of botany begins as a 
collector of plants. Taking ^ach plant by itself, he 
observes its peculiar character, its habitat, its proper 
season, its 2>opular or unscientific name. He learns 
to distinguish between the roots, the stem, the leaves, 
the flower, the calyx, the stamina, and pistils. ^ He 
learns, so to say, the practical grammar of the plant 
before he can begin to compare, to arrange, and 
classify. Again, no one can enter with advantage 
010 the third stage of any physical science without 
having passed through the second. No one can 
study the plant, no one can understand the bearing 
of such a work as, for instance. Professor Schleiden’s 
Life of the Plant* who has not studied the life of 
plants in the wonderful variety, aifd in the still more 
wonderful order, of nature. These last and highest 
achievements of inductive philosophy are possible 
only after the way has been cleared by previous 
classification. The philosopher must command his 
classes like regiments which obey the order of their 
general. Thus alone can the battle be fought and 
truth be conquered. 

'"After this rapid glance at the history of the 
other physical sciences, we now return to our own, 
the science of language, in order to see whether it 
really is a science, and whether it can be brought 
back to the standard of the inductive sciences. We 
want to know whether it has passed, or is still pass- 
ing, through the three phases of physical research ; 
whether its progress has been systematic or desul- 

* Jpie I^nze und ihr Leben, von M. T. Schleid^ Leipzig, 
1858 . 
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toiy, whetheir its method has been appropriate or 
not. But before we do this, we shall, I think, h%ve 
to do something else. You may have observed that 
I always took it for gitinted that the science of 
language, which is best known in this country by the 
name of comparative philology, is one of the phy- 
sical sciences, and tliat therefore its method ought to 
be the same as that which has been followed with 
so much success in botany, geology, anatomy, and 
other branches of the study of nature. In the 
history of the physical sciences, however, we look in 
vain for a place assigned to comparative philolony, 
and its veiy name would seem to show that it 
belongs to quite a different sphere of human kiiow- 
I ledge. There are two gixjat divisions of human 
knowledge, which, according to their subject-matter, 
may be called physical and historical. Physical science 
deals with the works of God, historical science with 
; the works of man. Now if we were to judge by its 
name, comparative philology, like classical philology, 
would seem to take rank, not as a . physical, but as 
an historical science, and tlie proper method to be 
applied to it would be that ^vhich is followed in the 
I history of art , of ^law , of politics, and religijin. 
However, the title of comparative philology must 
not be allowed to mislead us. It is difficult to say 
by whom that title was invented; but all that can 
be said in defence of it is, that the founders of the 
science of language were chiefly scholars or philo- 
logists, and that they based their inquiries into the 
nature and laws of language on a comparison of as 
many facts as they could collect within their own 
, special spheres of- study. Neither in, Germany, 
which may well be called the birth-j)lace of this 
science, nor in France, where it has been cultivated 
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with brilliant success, has that title Been adopted. 
It. will not be difficult to show that, although the 
science .of language owes much to the classical 
scholar, and though in return ^t has proved of great 
use to him, yet comparative philology has r^lly 
nothing whatever in common Avith philology in the 
usual meaning of the word. Philology, whether 
classical or oriental, whether treating, of ancient or 
modern, of cultivated or barbarous languages, is an 
historical science. Language is here treated simply 
as a means. The classical scholar uses Greek or 
Latin, the oriental scholar Hebrew or Sanskrit, or 
any other language, as a key to an understanding of 
the literary monuments which by-gone ages have 
bequeathed to us, as a spell to raise from the tomb 
of time the thoughts of great men in different ages 
and different countries, and as a means ultimately to 
trace the social, moral, intellectual, and religious 
progress of the human race. In the same manner, 
if we study living languages, it is not for their OAvn 
sake that we acquire grammars and vocabularies. 
We do so on account of their practical usefulness. 
We use them as letters of introduction to the best 
society or to the best literature of the leading 
nations of Europe. In comparative philology the 
case is totally different. In the science of language, 
languages are not treated as a means ; language 
itself becomes the sole object of scientific inquiry. 
Dialects which have never produced any literature 
at all, the jargons of savage tribes, the clicks of the ' 
Hottentots, and the vocal modulations of the Indo- 
Chinese are as important, nay, for the solution of 
some of our problems, more important, than tbe , 
poetry of Homer, or the prose of Cicero. We do not 
WMit to know languages, we want to know language; 
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what language is, how it can form a vehicle or an 
organ of thought j we want to know its origin, its 
nature, its laws ; and it is only in order to arrive at 
that kno-vtledge that wje collect, arrange, and classify 
all the facts of language that are within our reach. 

And here I must protest, at the very outset of 
these lectures, against the supposition that the stu- 
dent of language must necessaiily be a great linguist. 
I shall have to speak to you in the course of these 
lectures of hundreds of languages, some of which, 
perhaps, you may never have heard mentioned even 
by name. Do not suppose that I know these lan- 
guages as you know Greek or Latin, French or 
German. In that sense 1 know indeed very few 
languages, and I never aspired to the fame of a 
Mithridates or a Mezzofanti. It is impossible for a 
student of language to acquire a practical knowledge 
of all the tongues with which he has to deal. He does 
not wish to speak the Kachikal language, of which a 
professorship was lately founded in the University of 
Guatemala,* or to acquire the elegancies of the idiom 
of the Tcheremissians ; nor is it his ambition to.ex- 
plore the literature of the Samoyedes, or the New- 
Zealanders. It is the grammar arid the dictionary 
which form the subject of his inquiries. These he 
consults and subjects to a careful analysis, but he 
does not encumber his memory with paradigms of 
nouns and verbs, or with long lists of words which 
,have never been used in any work of literature. 
It is true, no doubt, that no language will unveil 
the whole of its wonderful structure except to the 
scholar who has studied it thoroughly and criti- 
cally in a number of literary works representing the 

* Sir J. Stoddar^ Ghssoloffy, p. 22. 
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various periods of its growth. Nevertheless, short 
lists of vocables, and imperfect sketches of a gram> 
mar, are in many instances all that the student can 
expect to obtain, or can hope ,to master and to use 
for the purposes he has in view. He must learn to 
make the best of this fragmentary information, like 
the comparative anatomist, who frequently learns his 
lessons fi’om the smallest fragments of fossil bones, 
or the vague pictures of animals brought home by 
unscientific travellers. If it were necessary for the 
comparative philologist to acquire a critical or prac- 
tical acquaintance -with all the languages which form" 
the subject of his inquiries, the science of language 
would simply be an impossibility. But we do not 
expect the botanist to be an experienced gardener, or 
the geologist a miner, or the ichthyologist a practical 
fisherman. Nor would it be reasonable to object in 
the science of language to the same division of labour 
which is necessary for the successful cultivation of 
subjects much less comprehensive. Though much 
of what we might call the realm of language is lost 
to us for ever, though whole periods in the history of 
language are by necessity withdrawn from our obser- 
vation, yet the mass of human speech that lies before 
us, whether in the petrified strata of ancient litera- 
ture or in the cotintless variety of living languages 
and dialects, offers a field as large, if not larger, 
than any other branch of physical research. It is > 
impossible to fix the exact number of known lan*^ 
guages, but 4;heir number can hardly be less thanj 
nine hundred. That this vast field should neveri 
have excited the curiosity of the natural philosopher 
before the beginning of our century may seem . sur- 
prising, inore surprising even than the indifference 
with which former generations treated the lessons' 
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which even tfie stones seemed to teach of the life still 
throbbing in the veins and on the very surface of the 
earth. The sajdng that ‘familiarity breeds con- 
tempt ’ would seem applicable to the subjects of both 
these sciences. The gravel of our walks hardly 
seemed to deserve a scientific treatment, and the 
language which every ploughboy can speak could 
not be raised without an effort to the dignity of a 
scientific problem. Man had studied eveiy part of na- 
ture, the mineral treasures in the bowels of the earth, 
the flowers of each season, the animals of evei^' conti- 
nent, the laws of storms, and the movem(‘nts of the 
heavenly Ijodies ; he had analysed every substance, 
dissected every organism, he knew every bone and 
muscle, evei*}^ nerve and fibre of his own body to the 
ultimate elements which compose his flesh and blood ; 
he had meditated on the nature of his soul, on the 
laws of his mind, and tried to penetrate into the last 
causes of all being — and yet language, without the 
aid of which not even the first step in this glorious 
career could have been made, remained unnoticed. 
Like a veil that hung too close over the eye of the 
human mind, it was hardly perceived. In an age 
when the study of antiquity attracted the most ener- 
getic minds, when the ashes of Pompeii were sifted 
for the playthings of Roman life ; VheU parchments 
were made to disclose, by chemical means, the erased 
thoughts of Grecian thinkers ; when the tombs of 
Egypt were ransacked for their sacred contents, and 
the palaces of Babylon and Nineveh forced to sur- 
render the clay diaries of Nebuchadnezzar ; when 
everything, in &ct, that seemed to contain a vestige 
of the early life of man was anxiously searched for 
and carefully preserved in our libraries and museums 
.. — language, which in itselTcarriesus back far beyond 
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the oHneiform literature of Assjnia and Babylonia, 
and the hieroglyphic documents of Egypt; which 
connecta ourselves, through an unbroken chain of 
speech, with the very ancestor^ of our race, and still 
draws its life from the first utterances of the human 
mind — language, the living and speaking witness of 
the whole history of our race, was never cross- 
examined by the student of history, was never made 
to disclose its secrets until questioned, and, so to say, 
brought back to itself within the last fifty years, by 
the genius of a Humboldt, Bopp, Grimm, Bunsen, 
and others. / If you consider that, whatever view we 
take of the origin and dispersion of language, nothing 
new has ever been added to the substance of language, 
that all its changes have been changes of fonn, 
no new root or radical has ever been invented by 
later generations, as little as one single element has 
ever been added to the material world in which we 
live ; if you bear in mind that in one sense, and in a 
very just sense, we may be said to handle the very 
words which issued from the mouth of the son of 
God, when he gave names to ‘all cattle, and to 
the fowl of the air, and to every beast of the field,’ 
you ^vill see, I believe, that the science of language 
has claims on your attention, such as few sciences 
can rival or excel. 

Having thus explained the manner in which I 
intend to treat the science of language, I hope in 
my next lecture to examine the objections of those 
philosophers who see in language nothing but a con- 
trivance devised by human skill for the more expedi- 
tious communication of our thoughts, and who would 
wish to see it treated, not as a production of nature, 
but as a work of human art. 
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THE GROWTH OF I^VNGUAGE IN CONTRADISTINCTION TO 
THE HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 

I N claiming for the science of language a place 
among the physical sciences, 1 was prepared to meet 
with many objections. The circle of the physical 
sciences seemed closed, and it "was not likely that a 
new claimant should at once be Avclcomed among the 
established branches and scions of the ancient aristo- 
cral^y of learning. 

Dr Whewell classes the science of language as one of the 
palaiUological sciences; but he makes a distinction between 
palaitiological sciences treating of material things, for instance, 
geology, and others respecting the products which result from 
man’s imaginative and social endowments, for instance, compara- 
tive philology. He excludes the latter from the circle of the 
physical sciences, properly so called, but he adds: * We began 
our inquiry with the trust that any sound views which wo should 
be able to obtain respecting the nature of truth in the physical 
sciences, and the mode of discovering it, must also tend to throw 
light upon the nature and prospects of knowledge of all other 
kinds — must be useful to us in moral, political, and philological 
researches. We stated this as a confident anticipation; and the 
evidence of the justice of our belief already begins to appear. 
We have seen that bio logy leads us to psychology, if we choose to 
follow the path ; and thus tlie passage* from the material to the 
immaterial has already unfolded itself at one point ; and we now 
perceiim that there are several large provinces of speculation 
which concern subjects belonging to man’s immaterial nature, 
and which ore governed by the same laws as sciences altogether 
physical. It is not our business to dwell on the prospects which 
our philosophy thus opens to our contemplation; but we may 
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The fi rst ohjeetin n which was sure to be raised on 
the part of such sciences as botany, geology, or phy- 
siology is this: — Language is the work of man; it, 
was invented by man as a moans of communicating 
his thoughts, when mere looks and gestures proved 
inefficient; and it was gradually, by the combined 
efforts of succeeding generations, brought to that 
j)erfection which we admire in the idiom of the Bible, 
tlie Vedas, the Koran, and in the poetry of Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, and Shakespeare. Now it is perfectly 
true that if language be the work of man, in the 
same sense in which a statue, or a temple, or a poem, 
or a law are properly called the works of man, the 
science of language would have to be classed as an 
. historical science. We should have a history of lan- 
guage as we have a history of art, of poetry, and of 
jurisprudence, but we could not claim for it a place 
side by side Avith the various branches of Natural 
History. It is true, ^ also, that if you consult the 
works of the most distinguished modem philosophers 
you will find that whenever they speak of language, 
they take it for granted that language is a human in- 
vention, that words are artificial signs, and that the 
varieties of human speech arose from different nations 
agreeing on different sounds as the most appropriate 
signs of their different ideas. This view of the origin 
of language was so powerfully advocated by the lead- 
ing philosophers of the last century, that it has re- 
tained an undisputed currency even among those who, 

allow ourselves, in this last stage of our pilgrimage, among 
the foundations of the physical sciences, to bq cheered and 
■ animated by the ray that thus beams upon us, however dimly, 
from a higher aad brighter region.’'— /ncficattons cff Ifte Creator^ 
p. 146. 
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on {dmost every other point, are strongly opposed to 
the teaching of that school. A feAV voices, indeed, 
have been raised to protest against the theory of 
language being originally invented by man. Butthey, 
in their zeal to ^^ndicate the divine orimn of lau- 

O 

guage, seem to have been caii’ied away so far as to 
run counter to the express statements of the Bible. 
For in the Bible it is not the Creator who gives names 
to all things, but Adam. ‘ Out of the ground,’ we 
read, ‘ the Lord God formed every beast of the field, 
and every fowl of the air; and brought them unto 
Adam to see what he would call them : and whatso- 
ever Adam called everj" living creature that was the 
name thereof.’* But with the exception of this small 
class of philosophers, more orthodox even than the 
Bible, f the generally received opinion on the origin 
of language is that which was held by Ijocke, which 
was powerfiilly advocated by Adam Smith in his 
Essay on the Origin of Language^ appended to his 
Treatise on Moral Sentiments^ and which was adopted 
with slight modifications by Dugald Stewart. Ac- 

* Gen. ii. 19. 

f St Basil was accused by Eunomius of denying Divine Pro- 
vidence, because he would not admit that God had created the 
names of all things, but ascribed the invention of language to 
the faculties which God had implanted in man. St Gregory, 
bishop of Nyssa in Cappadocia (331-396), (iefended St Basil. 

* Though God has given to human nature its faculties,’ ho 
writes, ‘it does not follow that therefore He produces all the 
actions which we perform. He has given us the faculty of 
building a house and doing any other work; but we, surely, are 
the builders, and not He. In the same manner our faculty of 
speaking is the work of Him who has so framed our nature; but 
the invention of words for naming each object is the work of 
our mind.’ See Ladevi-Roche, De VOrigine du Langage, Bor- 
deaux, 1860, p. 14; Also Horne Tooke, Diversions of Fitrleg, 
p. 19. 
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cording to them, man must have lived 'for a time in 
a state of mutism , his only means of communication 
consisting in gestures of the body, and in the changes 
of countenance, till at last, when ideas multiplied that 
could no longer be pointed at with the fingers, ‘ they 
found it necessary to invent artificial signs of which 
the meaning was fixed by mutual agreement/ We, 
need not dwell on minor differences of opinion as to 
the exact process by which this artificial language 
is supposed to have been formed. Adam Smith ' 
would wish us to believe that the first artificial words / 
were verbs. Nouns, he thinks, were of less urgent 
necessity because things could be pointed at or imi- 
tated, whereas mere actions, such as are expressed by 
verbs, could not. He therefore supposes that when 
people saw a wolf coming, they pointed at him, and 
simply cried out, ‘ He comes.’ Dugald Stewart, on 
the contrary, thinks that the first artificial words 
were nouns, and that the verbs were supplied by 
gesture; that, therefore, when people saw a wolf 
coming, they did not cry ‘ He comes,’ but ‘ Wolf, 
Wolf,’ leaving the rest to be imagined.* 

But whether the verb or the noun was the first to 
be invented is of little importance; nor is it po..sible 
for us, at the very beginning of our inquiry into the 
nature of language, to enter upon a minute examina- 
tion of a theoiy which represents language as a work 
of human art, and as established by mutual agree- 
ment as a medium of communication. While fully 
admitting that if this theory were true, the science of 
language would not come within the pale of the 
physical sciences, (I must content myself for the pre- 


• D. Stewart, Works, vol. iii. p. 27. 
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sent with pointing out that no one has yet explained 
how, without language, a discussion on the merits of 
each word, such as must necessarily have preceded a 
mutual agreement, cojild have been carried on. But 
as it is the object of these lectures to prove that 
■ language is uot a work of human art, in the same 
, sense as painting, or building, or VTiting, or printing, 
I must ask to be allowed, in this preliminary stage, 
simply to enter my protest against a theory, which, 
though still taught in the schools, is, nevertheless, 
I believe, without a single fact to support its truth. 

But there are othfir objec tloDS besides this wliich 
would seem to bur the admission of the science of 
language to the circle of the physical sciences. What- 
lever the origin of language may have been, it has 
i.been remarked with a strong appearance of truth, 
that language has a history of its own, like art, like 
ilaw, like religion ; and that, therefore, the science of 
language belongs to the circle of the hiatorical^ or, as 
they used to be called, the morale in contradistinction 
to the physical sciences. It is a well kno^vn fact, 

( which recent researches have not shaken, that nature 
is incapable of progress or improvement. ‘ The flower 
which the botanist observes to-day was as perfect 
from the beginning. Animals which are endowed 
with what is called an artistic instinct, have never 
brought that instinct to a higher degree of perfection. 
The hexagonal cells of the bee are not more regular 
in the 19 th century than at any earlier period, and 
the gift of song has never, as far as we know, been^‘ 
brought to a higher perfection by our nightingale ’ 
than by the Philomele of the Greeks. ‘Natural 
History,’ to quote Dr Whewell’s words,* ‘when 

Hittory of Inductive Sekneet, toL iiL p. 531. 
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systematipally treated, excludes all that* is historical, 
for it classes objects by their permanent and universal 
properties, and has nothing to do with the narration 
of particular or casual facts.’ Now, if we consider 
the large number of tongues spoken in diflFerent parts 
of the world with all their dialectic and provincial 
varieties, if we observe the great changes which each 
of these tongues has undergone in the course of 
centuries, how Latin was changed into Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Proven9al, French, Wallachian, 
and Roumansch; how Latin again, together with 
Greek, and the ’Celtic, the Teutonic, and Slavonic 
languages, together likeAvise with the ancient dialects 
of India and Persia, must ^“ve sprung from an 
earlier language, the mother bi the whole Indo- 
European or Aryan family of speech; if we see how 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac, with several minor 
dialects, are but different impressions of one and 
the same common type, and must all have flowed 
from the same source, the original language of the 
Semitic race ; and if we add to these two, the Aryan 
and Semitic, at least one more well-established* 
class of languages, the Turanian, comprising the 
dialects of the nomad races scattered over" Central 
and Northern Asia, the Tungusic, Mbngolic, Turkic,* 
Samoyedic, and Finnic, all radii from one common 
centre of speech ; if we watch this stream of language 
rolling on through centuries in these three mighty 
arms, which, before? they disappear from our sight 
in the fiir distance, clearly show a convergence 
towards one common source : it would seem, indeed, 
as if there were an historical life inherent in language, 

* Names in ic are names of classes as distinct from the names 
of single languages. 
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and as if bot^i the will of man and the iwwe^ of time 
could tell, if not on its substance, at least on its 
form. And even if the mere local varieties of speech 
were not considered sufficient ground for excluding 
language from the domain of natural science, there 
would still remain the greater difficulty of reconciling 
with the recognised principles of j)hysical science 
the historical changes affecting every one of these 
varieties. Every part of nature, whether minenil, 
plant, or animal, is the same in kind from the begin- 
ning to the end of its existence, whereas few lan- 
guages could be recognised as the same after the 
lapse of but a thousand years. The language of 
Alfred is so different from the English of the present 
day that we have to study it in the same maimer as 
we study Gi’eek and Latin. We can I’cad Milton 
and Bacon, Shake8]>eare and Hooker; we can make 
out Wycliffe and Chaucer; but when we come to the 
English of the thirteenth century, we can but guess its 
meaning, and we lail even in this -wnth works pre- 
vious to the Ormulum and Layamon. The historical 
changes of language may be more or less rapid, but 
they take place at all times and in all countries. 
They have reduced the rich and powerful idiom of 
the poets of the Veda to the meagre and impure 
jargon of the modern Sepoy. They have trans- 
formed the language of the Zend-Avesta and of the 
mountain records of Behistiin into that of Firdusi 
and the modem Persians; the. language of Virgil 
into that of Dante, the language of Ulfilas into that 
of Charlemagne, the language of Charlemagne into 
that of Goethe. We have reason to believe that the 
same changes take place with even ^eater violence 
and rapidity in the dialects of savage tribes, although. 
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in the absence of a written literature, it is extremely 
difficult to obtain trustworthy information. But in 
the few instances where cai'eful observations have 
been made on this interesting subject, it has been 
found that among the wild and illiterate tribes of 
Siberia, Africa, and Siam, two or three generations 
are sufficient to change the whole aspect of tljeir 
dialects. The languages of highly civilised nations, 
on the contrary, become more and more stationary, 
and sometimes seem almost to lose their power of 
cliange. Where there is a classical literature, and 
where its language has spread to every town and 
village, it seems almost impossible that any further 
changes should take place. Nevertheless, the lan- 
guage of Rome, for so many centuries the queen 
of the whole civilised world, was deposed by the 
modern Romance dialects, and the ancient Greek was 
su 2 )planted in the end by the modem Romaic. And 
though the ai*t of printing and the wde diffusion of 
Bibles, and Prayer-books, and newsimpers have acted 
as still more jwwerful barriers to arrest the constant 
flow of human speech, we may see that the language 
of the axithorised version of the Bible, though per- 
fectly intelligible, is no longer the spoken language 
of England. In Booker's Scripture and Prayer- 
hook Glossary* the number of words or senses of 
words which have become obsolete since 1611,. 
amount to 388, or nearly one fifteenth part of the 

• Lectures on the English Language^ by G. P. Marsh : New 
York, 1860, pp. 263 and 630. These lectures embody the result 
of much careful research, and are full of valuable observations. 
They have lately been published in England, with useful omissions 
and additions by Dr Smith, under the title of Handbook of the 
English Language. 
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whole number of words used in the Bible. Smaller 
changes, changes of accent and meaning, the recep- 
tion of new, and the dropping of old wordsj we may 
watch as taking place under our own eyes. Rogers* 
said that ^contemplate is bad enough, but balcony 
makes me sick,’ whereas at present no one is stai'tled 
by contemplate instead of contemplate^ and balcony 
has become more usual than balcony. Thus Roome 
and chaney^ layloc and goolJ^ have but lately been 
driven from the stage by Rome., china., lilac and 
geld., and some courteous gentlemen of the old 
school still continue to be obleegeil instead of being 
■obliged. Forced, in the sense of a waterfall, and 
gill., in the sense of a rocky ra\T.ne, were not used in 
classical English before Wordsworth. Handbook"^., 
though an old Anglo-Saxon word, has but lately 
taken the place of manual, and a number of words 
such as cab for cabriolet, bms for omnibus, and even 
a verb such as to shunt tremble still on the boundary 
line between the vulgar and the literary idioms. 
Though the grammatical changes that have taken 
place since the publication of the authoinsed version 
are yet fewer in nuinl^r, still we may point out 
some. The termination of the third person singular 
in th is now entirely replaced by s. No one now 
says he liveth, but only he lice.<i. Seveml of the 
irregular imperfects and participles have assumed a 
new form. No one now uses he spake, and he drave, 
instead oi he spoke, and he drove', holpen is replaced 
by helped ; holden by held ; shapen by shaped. The 
distinction between ye and you, the former being 

* Marsh, p. 532, note. 

f Marsh, p* 5B9. 

X Sir J. Stoddart, Glossology^ p. 60. • 
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reserved for the nominative, the latter for all the 
other cases, is given up in modem English; and 
what is apparently a new grammatical form, the 
possessive pronoun its. has sprung into life since the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. It never occurs 
in the Bible ; and though it is used three or four times 
by Shakespeare, Ben Jonson docs not recognise it as 
yet in his English Grammar.* 

CItis argued, therefore, that as language, differing 
thereby from all other productions of nature, is 
liable to historical alterations, it is not fit to be 
treated in the same manner as the subject-matter of 
all the other physical sciences.) 

There is something very plausible in this objection, 
but if Ave examine it more carefidly, we shall find 
that it rests entirely on a confusion of terms. t'We 
must distinguish betAveen historical change and 
natural ^OAyth. Art, sc^ce^ philosophy, and 
religion all have a liistory ; mnguage, or any other 
production of nature, admits only of groAvth. 

Let us consider, first, that although there is a 
continuous change in language, it is not in the 
poAver of man either to produce or to prevent it. 
We might think as well of changing the laws Avhich 
control the circulation of our blood, or of adding an 
inch to our height, as of altering the laws of speech, 
or inA’^enting ncAV words according to our own plea- 
sure. As man is the lord of nature only if he 
knoAVs her laAvs and submits to them, the poet and 
the philosopher become the lords of language only 
if they know its laws and obey them. 

When the Emperor Tiberius had made a mistake 
and was reproA’^ed for it by Marcellus, another 

* Trench, English Past and Present, p. 114; Marsh, p; 397. 
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grammarian of the name of Capito, who ha])pened 
to be present, remarked tliat what the emperor said 
was good Latin, or, if it were not, it would soon be 
so. Marccllus, more of a grammarian than a cour- 
tier, replied, ‘ Capito is a liar ; for, Cajsar, thou 
const give the Roman citizensliip to men, but liot to 
words.’ A similar anecdote is told of the Gennan 
Emperor Sigismund. When presiding at the Council 
of Costnitz, he addressed the assembly in a Latiii 
speech, exhorting them to eradicate the schism of 
the Hussites. ‘ \'idete Patres,’ he said, ‘ ut era- 
dicetis schismam Hussitarum.’ He was veiy un- 
ceremoniously called to-order by a monk, who called 
out, ‘ Serenissime Rex, schisma est geiiei'is neutri.’ * 
The emperor, however, without losing liis presence 
of mind, asked the impertinent monk, * How do you 
know it?’ The old Bohemian schoolmaster replied, 
‘Alexander Gallus saj’s so.’ ‘And who is Alex- 
ander Gallus?’ the emj>eror ixjoined. The monk 
replied, ‘ He was a monk.’ ‘ Well,’ said the 
emperor, ‘ and I am Emperor of Romo ; and my 
word, I trust, will be as good as the word of any 
monk.’ No doubt the laughers wei*e -with the 
emperor ; but for all that, sehisrna remained a neuter, 
and not even an emperor could change its gender or 
termination. 

The idea that language can be changed and 
improved by man is by no means a new one. We 
know that Protagoras, an ancient Greek philosopher, 

* As several of my reviewers have found fault with the monk 
for using the genitive neutri, instead of neutrius, I bog to refer 
to Priscianus, 1. vi. c. L and c. vii. The expression generis 
neutriusy though frequently used by modern editors, has no 
authority, I believe, in ancient Latin. 
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after la 3 niig down some laws on gender, actually began 
to And fault with the text of Homer, because it did 
not agree with his rules. But here, as in every 
other instance, the attempt^proved unavailing. Try 
to alter the smallest jpule of English, and you will 
find that it is physically impossible. There is 
apparently a very small difference between much and 
vevy^ but you can hardly ever put one in the place of 
the other. You can say, ‘ I am very happy,’ but 
not, ‘ 1 am much happy,’ though you may say ‘ I am 
most happy.’ On the contrary, you can say * I am 
much misunderstood,’ but not ‘ I am very misun- 
derstood.’ Thus the western ^Romance dialects, 
Spanish and Portuguese, together with Wallachian, 
can only employ the Latin word magis for forming 
comparatives : — Sp. mas dulce ; Port.- mais doce ; 
Wall, rnai dulce : while French, Proven5al, and 
Italian only allow of plus for the same purpose : 
Ital. piU doles ; Prov. plus dous ; Fr. plus doux. 
It is by no means impossible, however, that this 
distinction between very^ which is now used with 
adjectives only, and much^ which precedes parti- 
ciples, should disappear in time. In ifact, ‘ very 
pleased’ and ‘very delighted’ are Americanisms 
wliich may be heard even in this country. But if 
that change take place, it will not be by the will of 
any individual, nor by the mutual agreement of any 
large number of men, but rather in spite of tRe 
exertions of grammarians and academies. And 
here you perceive the first difference between history 
and growth. An emperor may change the laws of 
society, the forms of religion, the rules of art : it 
is in the power of one generation, or even, of one 
individual, to raise an art to the highest pitch of 
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perfection, while the next may allow it to lapse, till 
a new genius takes it up again with renewed ardour. 
In aU this we have to deal Avith the conscious acts 
of individuals, and we thgrefore move on historical 
ground. If we compare the creations of Michael 
Angelo or Raphael AAuth the statues and frescoes of 
ancient Rome, we can speak of a history of art. We 
can connect two periods separated by thousands of 
years through the works of those Avho handed on tin* 
traditions of art from centurv to centurv ; but wv. 
shall never meet with that continuous and un'’onscio»is 
growth which connects the language of Plautus with 
that of Dante. The process through Avhich language 
?is settled and unsettled combines in one the tAvo 
i opposite elements of necessity and free Avill. Though 
the individual seems to be the prime agent in pro- 
ducing new words and new gnunmatical forms, he is 
so only after his individuality has been n^erged in 
the common action of the family, tribe or nation to 
which he belongs. He can do nothing by himself, 
and the first impulse to a new fonnation in language, 
though given by an individual, is mostly, if not 
always, given Avithout premeditation, nay, uncon- 
sciously. The individual, as such, is powerless, and 
the results apparently produced by him depend on 
laws beyond his cdhtrol, and on the co-operation of 
all those who form together with him one class, one 
body, or one organic whole. 

But, though it is easy to show, as we have jtist 
done, that language cannot be changed or moulded 
by the taste, the fancy, or genius of man, it is very 
difficult to explain Avhat causes the groAvth of lan- 
guage. Ever since Horace it has been usual to 
compare the groAvth of languages with the growth of 
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trees. But comparisons are treacherous things. 
What do we know of the real causes of the growth 
of a tree, and what can we gain by comparing 
things which we do not quite understand with things 
which we understand even less? Many people 
speak, for instance, of the terminations of the verb, 
as if they sprouted out from the root as from their 
parent stock.* But what ideas can they connect 
with such expressions? If we must compare lan- 
guage ivith a tree, there is one point which may be 
illustrated by this comparison, and this is that 
neither language nor the tree can exist or grow by 
itself. Without the soil, Avithout air and light, the 
tree could not live ; it could not even be conceived 
to live. It is the same with language. Language 
cmnot exist by itself ; it requires a soil on which to 
grow, and that soil is the human soul. To speak of 
language as a thing by itself, as Ihing a life of its 
oivn, as growing to maturity, producing offspring, 
and dying away, is sheer mythology; and though 
we cannot help using metaphorical expressions, we 
should always be on our guard, when engaged in 
inquiries like the present, against being carried away 
by the very words which we are using. 

Now, what we call the growth of language com- 
prises two processes which shoul# be carefully dis- ^ 
tinguisH^, though they may be at work simulta-i 
neously. These two processes I call 
I 1. Dialectic Re generation. 

I 2. Phonetic Decay. 

I begin with the second as the more obvious, 

* Castelvetro, in Horne Tooke, p. 629, note. 
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though in reality its operations are mostly subsequent 
to the operations of dialectic regeneration. I must 
ask you at present to take it for gnmted that 
eveiything in language had originally a meaning. 
As language can have no other object but to express 
our meaning, it might seem to follow almost by 
necessity that language should contain neither more 
nor less tlian what is required for that purpose. It 
would also seem to follow that if language contains 
no more than what is uccessary for conveying a 
certain meaiiing, it would bo impossible to modify 
any part of it without defeating its very ])ur2)ose. 
This is really the case in some languages. In 
Cliinese, for instance, ten is ex[)ressed by shi. It 
would be impcjssible to change sJu in the slightest 
way without making it unfit to express ten. If 
instead of Khl we pronounc(*d ts/, this would mean 
seven, but not ten. But now, sup})ose Ave Avished to 
express double the quantity of ten, tAvice ten, or 
tAventy. We should in Chinese take eiil, Avhich is tAvo, 
put it before sM, and stiy eul-ahi, tAA^enty. The same 
caution AA'hich applied to shi, applies again to eiil-shL 
As soon as you change it, by adding or dropping a 
single letter, it is no longer tAventy, but either some- 
thing else or nothing. We find exactly the same 
in other languag# Avhich, like Chinese, are called 
monosyllabic. In Tibetan, chu is ten, nyi two; 
nyi-chu, tAventy. In Burmese she is ten, nhit two ; nhit- 
she, tAventy. 

But how is it in English, or in Gothic, or in 
Greek and Ijatin, or in Sanskrit? We do not say | 
two-ten in English, nor duo-decem in Latin, nor dvi- 1 
dasa in Sanskrit. 
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U Sanskrit Greek Latin* English 

' viiiKati eikati viginti twenty. 

Now here we see, first, that the Sankrit, Greek 
and *Latin, are only local modifications of one and 
the same original word ; whereas the English twenty 
is a new compound, the Gothic tvai tigjus (two 
decads), the Anglo-Saxon tnentig^ framed from. 
Teutonic materials; a product, as we shall see, of 
dialectic regeneration. 

We next observe that the first part of the Latin 
viginti and of the Sanskrit vinsati contains the 
same num])er, which from dvi has been reduced 
to vi. This is not very extraordinary ; for the 
Latin his^ twice, which you still hear at concerts, 
likewise stands for an original dvis^ the. English 
twice^ the Gi*eek dis. This dis appears again as a 
Latin preposition, meaning a-two\ so that, for in- 
stance, discussion means, originally, striking a-two, 
different from pei'ciwsion^ which means striking 
through and through. Discussion is, in fact, the 
cmcking of a nut in order to get at its kernel. 
Well, the same word, dvi or v/, we have in the 
Latin word for twenty, which is vi-ginti, the San- 
skrit vinsati’ 

It can likewise be proved thfS the second part 
of viginti is a corruption of the old word for ten. 
Ten, in Sanskrit, is damn ; from it is derived da^ati^ 
a decad ; and this daisati was again reduced to hatii 
thus giving us with vi foj^ dvi, two, the Sanskrit 
vi'saii or# vinsati, twenty. The Latin viginti, the 
Greek eikati, owe their origin to the same process. 

* Bopp, Comparative Grammar, § 820. Schleicker, Deutsche 
Sprache, s. 233. 
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I Now consider the immense difference — I do not 
I mean in sound, but in diameter — between two swch 
words as tlie Chinese eul-sh)^ two-ten, or ■ twenty, 
and those mere cripples of words which we meet with 
in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. In Chinese there is 
neither too much, nor too little. The word speaks 
, for itself, and requires no commentary. In Sansknt, 

' on the contrary, the most essential parts of the two 
, component elements are gone, and what remains is a 
^kind of metamorphic agglomerate which cannot be 
Ijunderstood wthout a most minute microscopic ana- 
ilysis. Here, then, you have an instance of what is 
{meant by i)honetic cormptkm ; and you will perceive 
how, not only the form, but the whole nature of 
language is destroyed by it. As soon as phonetic 
corruption shows itself in a language, that language 
has lost what we considered to be the most essential 
character of all human speech, namely, that every 
part of it should have a meaning. The people who 
spoke Sanskrit were as little aware that vinsati meant 
twice ten as a Frenchman is that vmgt contains the 
remains of deux and dix. Language, therefore^ has 
entered into a new stage as soon as it submits to 
the attacks of phonetic change. The life of lan- 
guage has become benumbed and extinct in those 
words or portion^ of words which show the first 
traces of this phonetic mould. Henceforth those 
•words or portions of words can be kept up only 
artificially or by tradition ; and, what is important, 
a distinction is henceforth established between what 
is substantial or radical,%nd what is merely^formal or 
■ grammatical in words. 

For let us now take another instance, which will 
make it clearer, how phonetic corruption leads to the 
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first appearance of so-called grammatical forms. Waj' 
arcb not in the habit of looking on twenty as the* 
plural O'r dual of ten. But how was a plural origi- 
nally formed? In Chinese, which from the first has , 
guarded most carefully against the taint of phonetic 
corruption, the plural is formed in the most sensible 
manner. Thus, man in Chinese is gin] Mai means 
the whole or totality. This added to gin gives gin- 
Mai^ which is* the plural of man. There are other 
words which are used for the same purpose in Chinese > 
for instance, pei, which means a class. Hence ?, a 
stranger, followed by pe% class, gives 'i-pH^ strangers. 
Wo have similar plurals in English, but we do not 
reckon them as grammatical forms. Thus, man-Mnd 
is foinncd exactly like i-pci^ stranger-kind; Christen- 
dom is the same as all Christians, and clergy is 
synonymous Avith derici. The same process is fol- 
lowed in other cognate languages. In Tibetan the 
plui'al is formed by the addition of such words as 
kun, all, and fsogs, multitude.* Even the numerals, 
nine and hundred, are used for the same purpose. 
And here again, as long as these words are fully/, 
understood and kept alive, they resist phonetic cor-* 
ruption ; but the moment they lose, so to say, their 
presence of mind, phonetic corruption sets in, and 
as soon as phonetic comiption has commenced its 
ravages, those portions of a word which it afiects 
retain a merely artificial or conventional existence 
and dwmdle do^vn to grammatical terminations. ^ 

I am afraid I should tax your patience too much 
were I to enter here on an analysis of the gramma- 
tical terminations in Sanskrit^ Greek, or Latin, in 

* !^oucaux, Grammaire TibeUme, p. 27, and Preface, p. x. 
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order to show how these terminations arose out of 
independent words, which were slowly reduced, to 
mere dust by the constant wear and tear of speech. 
But in order to ex]>Iain how the principle of phonetic 
decay leads to the fonnation of grammatical termina- 
tions, let us look to languages with which we arc 
more familiar. Let us take the French adverb. We 
are told bv French grammarians* tliat in order tt) 
fomi adverbs we have to add the termination rnenf. 
.Thus from bon, good, we form bonnemeiit, from tn'ai, 
true, vraiment. This termination does not exist in 
Latin. But we meet in Latinf with expresvsions 
such as bona mente, in good fiiith. We read in Grid, 
‘Insistam foiTi mente,’ I slmll insist with a strong 
mind or Avill, I shall insist strongly; in Frcaieli, 
‘ J’insisterai fortement.’ Therefore, what has hap- 
pened in the growth of Latin, or in the change of 
Latin into French, is simply this: in phrases such as 
fo7'ti mente, the last word was no longer felt as a 
distinct word, and it lost at the same time its dis- 
tinct pronunciation. Mente, the ablative of mem, 
was changed into went, and was preserved as a 
merely formal element, as the termination of adverbs, 
even in cases where a recollection of the original 
meaning of mente (with a mind), would have ren- 
dered its emplojment perfectly impossible. If we 
say in French that a hammer falls lourdement, we 
little suspect that we ascribe to a piece of iron a 
heavy mind. In Italian, though the adverbial ter- 
mination mente in claramente is no longer jfelt as a 
distinct word, it has not as yet been affected by 

* Fuchs, RomanisJie Sprachen, s. 355. 

t Quint., T. 10, 52. Bon& mente factum, ideo palam; mal&. 
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phonetic corruption ; and in Spanish it is sometimes 
use^ as a distinct word, though even then it cannot 
be said tp have retained its distinct meaning. Thus, 
instead of saying, ‘ claramente, concisaraente y elegan- 
temente,’ it is more elegant to say in Spanish, ‘ clara, 
concisa y elegante mente.’ 

It is difficult to form any conception of the extent 
to which the whole surface of a language may be 
altered by what we have just described as phonetic 
change. Think that in the French vingt you have 
the same elements as in deux and dix', that the 
second part of the French douze^ twelve, represents 
the Latin dccim in duodecim.', that the final te of 
trente was originally the Latin ginta in triginta, 
Avhich ginta Avas again a denvation and abbreviation 
of the Sanskrit daui or dasati, ten. Then consider 
hoAV early this phonetic disease must haA’e broken 
out. For in the same manner as mngt in French, 
veinte in Spanish, and vernti in Italian presuppose | 
the more primitwe viginti Avhich we find in Latin, so 
this Latin viginti^ together Avith the Greek eikati^ 
and the Sanskrit vinsati presuppose an earlier lan- 
guage from Avhich they ai’e in turn derived, and in 
Avhich, prcAdous to viginti^ there must have been a 
more primith'e form dvi-gmti, and previous to this 
again, another compound as clear and intelligible as 
the Chinese eiil-shi, consisting of the ancient Aryan 
names for two, dvi, and ten, da'sati.^ Such is the'. 
Adrulence of this phonetic change, that it Avill some- ; 
times eat aAvay the Avhole body of a woi’d, and leave 
nothing behind but decayed fmgments. Thus, sister, : 
which in Sanskrit is svasar^* appears in Pehlvi and! 

* Sanskrit s = Persian" h ; therefore svasar = hvahar. This 
becomes ckohar, chor, and cho, Zend, ganha^ acc. qanhatem, 
Fersian, khdher. Bopp, Comp. Gram. § 35. 
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in Ossetian as cho. Daughter^ which in Sanskrit is 
duhitar, has dwindled down in Bohemian to, dci 
(pronounced td).* Who would believe .that tear 
and lanne are derived from the same source; that 
the French contains the Latin semetlpsimmus", 
that in aiijourd'hui we have the Latin word dies 
t>vice;f Who would recognise the Latin pater 
in the Armenian hagr? Yet Ave make no difficulty 
about identifying j)ere and pater \ and as sever.il 
initial h’s in Armenian correspond to an original 
p (^het—pes, pedis ] /n‘«^=Greek peiite^ five; hour— 
Greek pyr^ fire), it folloAvs that hayr is j>ater.'l 
- We are accustomed to call these changes the 
^roAVtli of language, but it would be more appro-i 
priate to call this process of ]>hon etic ch ange dgca}^,| 
and thus to distinguish it from the second, or dia- 
lectic process, Avhich Ave must noAV examine, and 
which invoh es, as you Avill see, a more real pnnciple 
of groAvth. 

In order to understand the meaning of dialectic 
regeneration Ave must first see clearly Avhat Ave 
mean by dialect. We saAv before that language has 
no independent substantial existence. Language 
exists in man, it lives in being spoken, it dies Avith 
each word that is pronounced, and is no longer 
heard. It is a mere accident that language should 
CA'er have been reduced to writing, and have been 
made the vehicle of a written literature. Even noAV 

• Schleicher, Beitrage, b. ii. s. 392: dci — dugte; gen. deere = 
dwjtere. 

f Hui = hodie, Itdl. oggi and oggidi; jour = diumum, from 
dies. 

^ See M. M.’s Letter to Chevalier Bunsen, On the Turanian 
Languages, p. 67. 
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the largest number of languages have produced no 
litcr§iture. Among the numerous tribes of Central 
Asia, Africa, America, and Polynesia, language still 
lives in its natural state, in a state of continual com- 
bustion ; and it is there that we must go if we wish 
to gain an insight into the growth of human speech 
previous to its being arrested by any literary inter- 
ference. What we are accustomed to call languages, 
the literary idioms of Greece, and Rome, and India, 
of Italy, France, and Spain must be considered as 
artificial, rather than as natural forms of speech. 

I The real and natural life of language is in its 
dialects, and in spite of the tjranny exercised by the 
classical or literary idioms, the day is still very fiir 
off which is to see the dialects, even of such classical 
languages as Italian and French, entirely eradicated. 
About twenty of the Italian dialects have been 
reduced to writing, and made known by the press.* 
Champollion-Figeac reckons the most distinguishable 
dialects of France at fourteen.f The number of 
modei’n Greek dialects J is carried by some as high 
as seventy, and though many of these are hardly 
more than local varieties, yet some, like the Tza- 
conic, differ from the literary language as much as 
Doric differed from Attic. In the island of Lesbos, 
villages distant from each other not more than two 
or three hours have frequently peculiar words of 
their own, and their own peculiar pronunciation.§ 
But let us take a language which, though not with- 

* See Marsh, p. 678; Sir John Stoddart’s Glossology, s. 31. 
f Glossology, p. 33. 

Ibid. p. 29. 

§ Nea Pandora, 1839, Nos. 227, 229; Zeitsehrift fur verghi- 
chende Sprachforschung, z. s. 190. ' 
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out a literature, has been less under the influence of 
classical writers than Italian or French, and we ghall 
then see at once how abundant the growth of dialects ! 
The Friesian, which is spoken on a small an*ea on the 
north-western coast of Germany, betw^een the Scheldt 
and Jutland, and on the islands near the shore, which 
has been spoken there for at least tNvo thousand 
years,* and which possesses literaiy documents as 
old as the twelfth century, is broken up into endless 
local dialects. I quote from Kohl’s Travels. ‘ The 
commonest things,’ he writes, ‘which are named 
almost alike all over Europe, receive (luitc different 
names in the difterent F riesian Islands. Tims, in 
Amrum, father is called aatj\ on the Halligs, haha 
or babe ; in foder or in many districts on 

the mainland, tiite ; in' the eastern })art of Fr>hr, oti 
or ohitj. Although these people live wnthin a cou))le 
of German miles from each other, these words differ 
more than the Italian padre and the English father. 
Even the names of their districts and islands are 
totally different in different dialects. The island of 
Sylt is called Sbl^ Sol^ and Sal.' ]*]ach of these 
dialects, though it might be made out by a Friesian 
scholar, is unintelligible except to the jieasants of each 
narrow district in wdiich it [>revails. What is therefore 
generally called the Friesian language, and described 
as such in FrieSian grammars, is in reality but one 
out of many dialects, though, no doubt, the most 
important; and the same holds good with regard to 
all so-called literary languages. 

I Jt is a mistake to imagine that dialects are every- 

* Grimm, Gesehichte der Deutschen Sprache, s. 668; Marsb, 
p. 379. * 
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jwhere corruptions of the literary language. Even 
in 'England,* the local patois have many forms 
which are more primitive than the language of 
Shakespeare, and the richness of their vocabulary 
surpasses, on many points, that of the classic^ 
■writers of any period. ( Dialects have always been^ 
the feeders rather than the channels of a literary 
language; anyliow, they are parallel streams which 
existed long before one of them was raised -to that 
temporaiy eminence which is the result of Uteraryj 
cultivation': 

What Grimm says of the origin of dialects in 
general applies only to such as are produced by 
phonetic corruption. ‘Dialects,' he writes, f ‘de- 
velop themselves progressively, and the more we 
look backward in the history of language the smaller 
is their number, and the less definite their features. 
All multiplicity arises gr.idually from an original 
unity.’ So it seems, indeed, if we build our theories 
of language exclusively on- the materials supplied by 
literary idipms, such as Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and. 
Gothic. Jfo doubt these are the royal heads in the 
history of language. But as political history ought 
to be more than a chronicle of royal dynasties, so 
the historian of language ought never to lose sight 
of those lower and popular strata of speech from 
which these dynasties originally sprang, and by 
which alone they are supported. 

♦ ‘ Some people, who may liave been taught to consider the 
Dorset dialect as having originated from corruption of the 
written English, may not be prepared to hear that it is not only a 
separate offspring from the Anglo-Saxon tongue, but purer, and in 
some cases richer, than the dialect which is chosen as the national 
speech. —Barnes, Poems in Dorset Dialect^ Preface, p. xiv, 

t Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache^ Sf 838. 

£ 2 
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Here, however, lies the difficulty. IIow are 
to trace tlu^ history of dialects? In the ancient 
histoiy of lan^ua^e, literaiy dialects alone su])|)ly us 
with materials, wherc'as the very existence of sjK)kcn 
dialeets is hardly noticed by ancient writers. 

We are told, inde^, by Pliny,* that in Colchis 
there were more than three hundred tribes speakin*^ 
diflFerent dialects; and that the Homans, in order to 
carry on any intercourse with the natives, had to 
employ a hundred and thirty interprctci’S. This is 
probably an exaggeration ; but we have no reason 
to doubt the statement of Strabo,f who speaks 
of seventy tribes li\Tng together in that country, 
which, even now, is called ^the mountain of lan- 
guages.’ In modei’n times, again, when mission- 
aries ha^'e devoted themselves to the study of the 
languages of savage and illiterate tribes, they ha^'c 
seldom been able to do more than to acquire one out 
of many dialects; and, when their exertions have 
been at all successful, tlwt dialect which they had 
reduced to WTiting, and made the medium of their 
civilising influence, soon assumed a kind of literary 
suf)remacy, so as to leave the rest behind as bar- 
barous jargons. Yet, whatever is kno^vm of the 
dialects of savage tribes is chi<*fly or entii’ely due to 
missionaries ; and it is much to be desired that their 
attention should again and again be directed to this 
interesting problem of the dialectic life of lan- 

• Pliny, vi. .5; Ilervas, Catalogo, i. 118. 

f Pliny depends on Timosthenes, whom Strabo declares un- 
trustworthy (ii. p. 93. ed. Casaub.) Strabo himself says of 
Pioscurias, ovvip-jftaBai Le aiiriiv tjSSo/x^iKoyTttf oi Si xai rpiuKoma 
idvt) (ftaaiv oIc ovSiv t&v ovTotv (x. p. 498}. The last 

words refer probably to Timosthenes. 
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which they alone have the means of elu- 
cidating^. Gabriel Sagard, who was sent as a 
inissionaiy to the liurons in 1626, and published 
ids (hand Voyage du Pays des liurons^ at Paris, 
in 1631, states that among these North American 
tribes hardly one village speaks the same language 
SIS another; nay, that two families of the same 
village do not speak exactly the same language. 
And he adds what is important, that their language 
is changing every day, and is already so much 
changed 'that the ancient Huron language is almost 
entirely different from the {)resent. During the last 
two hundred years, on the contrary, the languages of 
the Hurons and Iroquois are said not to have changed 
at all.* We read of missionaries fin Central America 
who attempted to write down the language of savage 
tribes, and who compiled with great care a dictionary 
of all the words they could lay hold of. Iletuming 
to the same tribe after the lapse of only ten years, 
they found that this dictionary had become antiquated 
and useless. Old words had sunk to the ground, 
and new ones had risen to the surface; and to all 
outward appearance the language was completely 
changed. 

* Du Ponceau j p. 110. 

f S. F. Waldeck, Lettre a M. Jontard des Environs de Palen- 
gu€j An^rique Centrale, (‘II ne pouvalt so servir, en 1833, 
d’un vocabulairo compose avec beaucoup de soiii dix ans aupar- 
avant.’) * But such is the tendency of languages, amongst nations 
in the hunter state, rapidly to diverge from each other, that, 
apart from those primitive words, a much greater diversity is 
found in Indian languages, well known to have sprung from a 
common source, than in kindred European tongues. Thus, 
although the Minsi were only a tribe of the Delawares, and 
adjacent to them, even some of their numerals differed.’ — Archeeo^ 
logia Americana^ vol. ii. p. 160. 
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Nothing sinin’ised the Jesuit missionaries s<> much 
as the immense number of languages spoken by the 
natives of Aim'riea. Jlut this, tar from bcinjr a 
proof of a liigh state of civilisation, rather showed 
that the various races of America had never sub- 
mitted, for any length of time, to a powerful political 
concentration, and that they had never succeeded in 
founding gresit national empires. Hervas reduces, 
indeed, all the dialects of America to eleven families* 
— four for the south, and seven for the north; but 
this could be done only by the same careful and 
minute comparison- which enables us to class the 
idioms siK)ken in Iceland and Ceylon as cognate 
dialects. For practical purposes the dialects of 
America are distinct dialects, and the })eople who 
speak them ai’e mutually unintelligible. 

We hear the same observations eveiwwhere where 
the rank growth of dialects has been watched by 
intelligent observers. If we turn our eyes to 
Burmah, avc tind tliat there the Buimese has j)ro- 
duced a considerable literature, and is the recognised 
medium of communication not only in Burmah, but 
like^vise in Pegu and Arakan. But the intricate 
mountain ranges of the peninsula of the Irawjuldyf 
afford a safe refuge to many independent tribes, 
speaking their own independent dialects ; and in the 
neighbourhood of Manipura alone Captain jGrordon 
collected no less than twelve dialects. ‘ Some of 
them,’ he says, ‘are spoken by no more than thirty 
or forty families, yet so ditferent from the rest as to 
be unintelligible to the nearest neighbourhood.’ 
Brown,, the excellent American missionary, who has 

• Catalogo, i. 393. 

f Turanian Languages^ p. 114. 
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sp(‘nt hi.H whole life in preaching the Gospel in that 
])art of the world, tells us that some tribes who left 
their native village to settle in another valley, became 
unintelligible to their forefiithers in two or three 
generations.* 

In the north of Asia the Ostiakes, as Messer- 
schmidt informs us, though really speaking the same 
language everywhere, have produced so many words 
and forms peculiar to each tribe, that even within 
the limits of twelve or twenty German miles, com- 
munication among them becomes extremely diffi- 
cult. Castren, the heroic explorer of the languages 
of northern and central Asia,f assures us that some 
of the Mongolian dialects are actually entering into 
a new phase of grammatical life j and that while 
the literary language of the Mongolians has no ter- 
minations for the persons of the verb, that charac- 
teristic feature of Turanian speech had lately broken 
out in the spoken dialects of the Buriates and in 
the Tungusic idioms near Njertschinsk in Siberia. 

One more observation of the same character from 
the pen of Eobert Moffat, in his Missionary Scenes 
and Labours in Southern Africa. ‘ The purity and 
harmony of language,’ he writes, ‘is kept up by their 
pitches, or public meetings, by their festivals and 
ceremonies, as well as by their songs and their con- 
stant intercourse. With the isolated villagers of the 
desert it is far otherwise ; they have no such 
meetings ; they are compelled to traverse the wilds, 
often to a great distance from their native village. 
On such occasions fathers and mothers, and all who 
can bear a burden, often set out for weeks at a time, 

* Turanian Languages^ p. 233. 

f Ibid. p. 30. 
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and leave their cliildren to the care of two or three 
infirm old people. The infant progeny, some of 
whom are beginning to lisp, while others can just 
master a whole sentence, and those still further 
advanced, romping and playing together, the child- 
ren of nature, through their live-long day, become 
habituated to a language of their own. The more 
voluble condescend to the less precocious ; and thus, 
from this infant Babel, proceeds a dialect ai a host of 
mongrel words and phnises, joined together without 
rule, and in the course ‘of one generation the entire 
character of the language ift changed^’ 

Such' is the life of language in a state of miture ; 
and in a similar manner, we have a right to conclude, 
languages grew up which we only know after the 
bit and biidlc of literature were thrown over their 
necks. It need not be a Avritten or classical litera- 
ture to give an ascendency to one out of many 
dialects, and to impart to its peculiarities an undis- 
puted legitimacy. Si>eeches at pitches or public 
meetings, popular ballads, national laAvs, religious 
oracles, exercise, though to a smaller extent, the 
same influence. They Avill arrest the natural flow of 
language in the countless rivulets of its dialects, and 
give a permanency to certain formations of speech 
which, without these external influences, could have 
enjoyed but an g^hemeral existence. Though we 
cannot ftilly enter, at present, on the problem of the 
origin of language, yet tliis we can clearly see, that 
whatever the origin of language was, its first ten- 
dency must have been towards an unbounded varietjr;;. 
To this there was, however, a natural check, which 
prepared from the very beginning the growth of 
national and literary languages. The language of 
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the father became the •language of a femily ; the 
language of a family that of a clan. In one and 
the sanle clan different &niilies would preserve 
among themselves their own familiar forms and 
expressions. They would add new words, some so 
fanciful and quaint as to be hardly intelligible to 
other members of the same clan. Such expressions 
would naturally be suppressed, as we suppress pro- 
vincial peouliarities and pet words of our own, at 
larffc assemblies where all clansmen meet and are 
expected to take part in general discussions. But 
tliey would be cherished all the more round the fire 
of each tent, in proportion as the general dialect of 
the clan assumed a hiorc formal character. Class 
dialects, too, would spring up ; the dialects of ser- 
vants, grooms, shepherds, and soldiers. Women 
would have their OAvn household words; and the 
rising generation would not be long without a more 
racy^ phraseology of their o^vn. Even we, in this 
iitemiy age, and at a distance of thpusands of years 
from those early fathers of language, do not speak 
at home as Ave speak in public. The same circum- 
stances which give rise to the formal language of a 
clan, as distinguished from the dialects of families, 
produce, on a larger scale, the languages of a confede- 
ration of clans, of nascent colonies, of rising nation- 
alities. Before there is a national language, there 
have always been hundreds of dialects in districts, 
towns, villages, clans, and families ; and though the 
progress of civilisation and centralisation tends to re- 
duce their number and to soften their features, it has 
not as yet annihilated them, even in our own time. 

Let us now look again at what is commonly called 
the history, but what ought to be called, the natural 
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gil^wth, of language, and ^-e shall easily see that it 
consists chiefly in the play of the two principles wltich 
we Iiave just examined, phonetic decay and' dialectic 
regeneration or growth. Let us take the six Komance 
languages. It is usual to call these the daughters of 
Latin. I do not object to the names of parent and 
daughter as applied to languages ; only \”-e must not 
allow such apparently clear and simph* terms to 
cover obscure and vague conceptions. Now if we 
call Italian the daugliter of Latin, we do not mean 
to ascribe to Italian a ncAV vital principle. Not a 
single mdical element was newly created for tlie 
formation of Italian. Italian is Latin in a new 
form. Italian is modeni Latin, or Latin ancient 
Italian. The names mother and daughter only mark 
different jwriods in the growth of a language sub- 
stantially the same. To speak of Latin dpng in 
giving birth to her offspring is again pure nn'tlio- 
logj', and it would be easy to prove that Latin 
was a bring language long after Italian had learnt 
to run alone. Only let us clearly see what we mean 
by Latin. The classu'al Latin is one out of many 
dialects spoken by the Aryan inhabitants of Italy. 
It was the dialect of Latium, in Latium the dialect of 
Rome, at Romo the dialect of the patricians. It was 
fixed by Livius Andronicus, Ennius, Naovius, Cato, 
and Lucretius, polished by the Scipios, Hortensius, 
and Cicero. It was the language of a restricted 
class, of a political party, of a literary set. Before 
their time, the language of Rome must have changed 
and fluctuated ‘ considerably. Polybius tells us 
(iii. 22), that the best-informed Romans could not 
make out without difficulty the language of the 
ancient treaties' between Rome and Carthage. 
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Horace admits ii. 1, 86), that he could not 
understand the old Salian poems, and he hints that 
no one else could. Quintilian (i. 6, 40) says that the 
Salian priests themselves could hardly underatand their 
sacred hymns. If the plebeians had obtained the upper- . 
hand instead of the patricians, Latin would have been 
very different from what it is in Cicero, and we know 
that even Cicero, having been brought up at Arpinum, 
had to give up some of his provincial peculiarities, 
such as the dropping of the iinal when he began 
to mix in fashionable society, and had to write for 
his new patrician friends.* After having been estab- 
lished as the language of legislation, religion, litera- 
ture, and general civilization, the classical Latin 
dialect became stationary and stagnant. It could 
not grow, because it was not allowed to change or to 
deviate from its classical correctness. It was haunted 
by its owi ghost. Literary dialecds, or what are com- 
monly called classical languages, pay for their tem- 
porary greatness by inevitable decay. They are like 
stagnant lakes at the side of great rivers. They fonn 
reservoirs of what was once living and running speech, 
but they are no longer carried on by the main current. 
At times it may seem as if the whole stream of lan- 
guage was absorbed by these lakes, and we can 
hardly trace the small rivulets which inm on in the 
main bed. But if lower down, that is to say, later in 
history, we meet again with a new body of stationary 

* Quintilian, ix. 4. * Nam neque Lucilium putant uti eadem 

(s) ultima, cum dicit Screnu fuit, et DigiMi loco. Quin etiam 
Cicero in Oratore plures antiquorurn tradit sic locutos.’ In some 
phrases the final s was omitted in conversation; e. g. abin for 
abisne, tnden for videsne, ojfu’st for opus est, conahere for cona- 
beris. • 
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language, forming or f«>rnie(l, we may l)(‘ sui’(* that 

its tributaries wei-e those very nvulets whi<-h f<*r a 

% 

time were almost lost from our sight. Or it may be 
more accurate to compare a classical or literary i(liom 
'svith the frozen surtace of a river, brilliant ami 
smooth, but stilF and cold. It is mostly by political 
commotions that this surface of the more polite and 
cultivated speech is broken and carried away by the 
waters rising underneath. It is during times when 
the higher classes are either crushed in religious and 
social struggles, or mix again with the lower classes 
) to repel foreign iiiA asion ; when litemry occupations 
I are discouraged, palaces burnt, monasteries pillaged, 
and seats of learning destroyed — it is then that the 
popular, or, as they are called, the vulgar dialects, 
which had formed a kind of undercurrent, rise 
beneath the crystal surface of the literary language, 
and sweep away, like the waters in spnng, the cum- 
brous formations of a bygone age. In more peaceful 
times, a new and popular literattu’e sju'ings up in a 
language which seeing- to iiave been formed by con- 
quests or reAolutions, but which, in reality, had 
been growing uj) long before, and avus only brought 
out, ri*ady made, by historical events. From this 
point of vicAV Ave can see that no literary language 
can ever be said to liaA^e been the mother of another 
language. As soon as a language loses its un- . 
bounded capability of change, its carelessness about j 
what it throws aAvay, and its readiness in ahvays sup- I 
plying instantaneously the wants of mind and heart, its 
natural life is cliSwiged into a merely artificial exist- 
ence. It may still live on for a long time, but while | 
it seems to be the leading shoot, it is in reality but j 
a broken and.Avithering branch, slowly falling from | 
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Itlio sto<;k from which it sprang. The sources of 
Itajian ai*c not to be found in the classical literature 
of llorno, but in the popular dialects of Italy, 
hhiglish did not spring from * the Anglo-Saxon of 
Wessex only, but from the dialects spoken in every 
part of Great Britain, distinguished by local pecu- 
liarities and modified at ditferent times by the 
influence of Latin, Danish, Norman, French, and 
other foreign elements. Some of the local dialects 
of English, as spoken at the present day, are of 
great importance for a critical study of English, and 
a French prince, now living in this country, deserves 
great credit for collecting what can still be saved of 
English dialects. Hindustani is not the daughter of 
Sanskrit as we find it in the Vedas, or in the later 
literature' of the Brahmans : it is a branch of the 
living speech of India, springing from the same stem 
from which Sanskrit sprang, when it first assumed 
its literary independence. 

While thus endeavouring to place [t he character o f 
dialects, as the f eed ers of language, in a clear light, 
I may appear to some of my hearers to have exag- 
gerated «their importance. No doubt, if my objeet 
had been different, I might easily have sho^vn that, 
without literaiy cultivation, language would never 
have acquired that settled character which is essen- 
tial for the communication of thought ; that it would 
never have fulfilled its highest purpose, but have 
remained the mere jargon of shy troglodytes. But 
as the importance of literary languages is not likely 
to bo overlooked, whereas the importance of dialects, 
as far as they sustain the growth of language, had 
never been pointed out, I thought it better to dwell 
on the advantages which literary languages derive 
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from dialects, rather tlian on the benefits which 
dialects owe to literary languages. Besides, pur 
chief object to-day was to explain the growth of lan- 
guage, and for that purjiose it is impossible to exag- 
gerate the importance of the constant undergrowth 
of dialects. Kemove a language from its native 
soil, tear it away from the dialects which are its 
feeder#, and you arrest at once its natural growth. 
There will still be the progress of phonetic corrup- 
tion, but no longer the restoring influence of 
dialectic regeneration. The language which the 
Norwegian refugees br<.)ught to Iceland has ri'inained 
almost the same for seven centuries, whereas on its 
native soil, and surrounded by local dialeats, it has 
grown into twn distinct languages, the S^vedish and 
Danish. In the eleventh century, the languages of 
Sw^eden, Denmark, and Iceland are supposed* to 
have been identical, nor can Ave appeal to foreign 
ct)nciuest, tn* to the admixture of foreign wdth native 
blood, in order to account tor the changes 'which the 
language underwent in h^wnden and Denmark, but 
not in Iceland.f 

We can hardlv form an idea of the uifijoundcd 
resources of dialects. When literai’y languages have 
stereotyped one general tenn, their dialects will 
sup]»iy fifty, though each Avith its own special shade 
of meaning. If new combinations of thought are 
evolved in the progress pf society, dialects will 
readily suj)ply the reciuired names from the store 
of their so-called superfluous words. There are not 

* Marsh, Lectures^ pp. 133, 368. 

f ‘There are fewer local peculiarities of form and articulation 
in our vast extent of territory (U.S.), than on the comparatively 
narrow soil of Great Britain.* — Marsh, p. 667. 
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only local and provincial, but also class dialecur. 
There is a dialect of- shepherds, of sportsmen, of 
soldiers, of fanners. I suppose there are few. 
persons here present who could teU the exact 
meaning of a horse’s poll, crest, withers, dock, ham- 
string, cannon, pastern, coronet, arm, jowl, and 
muzzle. Where the literary language speaks of the 
young of all sorts of animals, formers, shepherdi, and 
sportsmen would be ashamed to use so general a 
term. 

‘ The idiom of nomads,’ as Grimm says, ‘ contains 
an abundant wealth of manifold expressions for 
sword and weapons, and for the different stages in 
the life of their cattle. In a more highly cultivated 
language these expressions become burthcnsome and 
superfluous. But in a peasant’s mouth, the bearing, 
caMng, falling, and killing of almost eveiy animal 
has its own jHJculiar tennj as the sportsman delights 
in calling the gait and members of game by different 
names. The eye of these shepherds, who live in the 
fi'ee air, sees further, their ear hears more sharply — 
why should their speech not have gained that living 
truth and variety?’ .. 

Thus Juliana Berners, lady prioress of the nunnery 
of Sopwell in the fifteenth centuiy, the reputed author 
of the Book of St. Albans, informs us that we must 
not use names of multitudes promiscuously, but we 
are to say, ‘a congregacyon of people, a boost of 
men, a felyshyppynge of yomen, and a bevy of ladies ; 
we must speak of a herde of dere, swannys, cranys, 
or wi’enys, a sege of herons or bytourys, a muster of 
pecockes, a watche of nyghtyngales, a flyghte of 
doves, a claterynge of choughes, a pryde of lyons, a 
slewthe of beeres, a gagle of geys, a skulke of foxes, 
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a SGulle of freiys, a pontilicality of, prestys, a bomy- 
iiable syght of moiikes, and a superfluyte of nonnes,’ 
and so of other human and brute assemblages. In 
like manner, in di\dding game for the table, the 
animals were not carved, biit ‘ a dere was broken, a 
gose rerj’d, chekyn frusshed, a cony unlaced, a 
crane dysplayed, a curlcwe unioyiited, a quaj’lc 
wjmg|ryd, a swanne l3’fte, a lambe sholdered, a heroii 
dj'smembrj’d, a pecocke d\*stygured, a samou chj riyd, 
a hadoke SA'd}^, a sole lo^nijd, and a breme 
splaj’ed.’* 

What, howevei*, I wanted particularly' to point out 
il this lecture is this, that neither of the causes 
which produce the growth, or, according to oth<*i*s, 
constitute the history of language, is under tlui 
control of man. The phonetic decay' of language is 
not the result of mere accident ; it is gov erned by' 
definitcv laAvs, as we shall see when we come to con- 
sider the principles of com])arative grammar. But 
these laws were not made by' man ; on the contrary, 
man had to obey them AN-ithout knowing of their 
existence. 

In the growth of the modern Romance languages 
out of Latin, we can Y>erceive not only a general 
tendency to simplification, not only a natural dis- 
position to avoid the exertion which the pronunciation 
of certain consonants, and still more, of groups of 
consonants, entails on the speaker but we can see 
distinct laws for each of the Romance dialects, which 
enable us to say, that in French the Latin patrem 
would naturally grow into the modem ph'e. The 
final m is always dropped in the, Romance dialects, 
and it was dropped even in Latin. Thus we get 


* Marsh, Lectures, pp. 181, 590. 
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patre instead of patrem. Now, a Latm t ^ 

two vowels in such words as pater is invariably suj^* 
pressed in French. This is a law, and by m^ms of 
it we can discover at once that catena must become 
chaine \ fata^ a later feminine representation of the 
old neuter fatum^ fie ; pratum a meadow, pre. From 
pratum we derive prataria^ which in French becomes 
prairie \ from fatum^ fataria, the English fairy. 
Thus every Latin participle in atus^ like amatas^ 
loved, must end in French in k. The same law 
then changed patre (pronounced patere') into paere^ 
or pere) it changed matrem into mere^ fratrem into 
frere. These changes take place gradually but 
irresistibly, and, what is most important, they are | 
completely beyond the reach or control of the free u 
will of man. 

Dialectical growth again is still more beyond the 
control of individuals. For although a poet may 
knowingly and intentionally invent a new word, 
its acceptance depends on circumstances which defy 
individual interference. • There are some changes 
in the grammar which at first sight might seem to 
be mainly attributable to the caprice of the speaker. 
Granted, for instance, that the loss of the Latin ter- 
minations was the natural result of a more careless 
pronunciation ; granted that the modem sign of the 
French genitive du is a natural corruption of the 
Latin de illo — yet the choice of de, instead of any 
other word, to express the genitive, the choice of 
illo^ instead of any other pronoun, to express the 
article, might seem to prove that man acted as a 
free agent in the formation of language. But it is 
not so. No single individual could deliberately 
have set to work in order to abolish the old Latin 
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g^tive, and to replace it by the periphrastic 
compound de iUo, It was necessary that the iiicpn> 
venience of having no distinct or distinguisK^le 
sign of the genitive should have been felt by the 
people who spoke a vulgar Latin dialect/i(It was 
necessary that the same people should have used 
the preposition de in such a maimer as to lose sight 
of its original local meaning altogether (for instance, 
nna de rmdtis^ in Horace, i. e. one out of many). 
It was necessary’, again, that tlie same people should 
have felt the want of an article, and sli aild have 
used illo in numerous expressions, where it seemed 
to have lost its original ])rom)minal power. It 
was necessary that all these conditions should he 
given, before one individual, and afti'r him another, 
and after him hundreds and thousands and millions, 
could use de /7/e as the exponent of the genitiv'e; and 
change it into the Italian deflo, del, and the French 
du. 

The attempts of single grammarians and purists 
to improve hinguage are* [KH'fectly bootless ; and we 
shall probably hear no more of schemes to prune 
languages of their irregularities. It is very likely, 
however, that the gradual disa])])earance of irre- 
gular declensions and conjugatitais is due, in litemry 
as well as in illiterate languages, to the dialect of 
children. The language of children is more regular 
than our own. I have heard children say had dee 
and baddest, instead of vmrne and worst. Children 
will say, I gaed, I eoornd, I catcked', and it is this 
sense of grammatical justice, this generous feehng of 
what ought to bo, which in the course of centuries 
has eliminated many so-called irregulai* forms. Thus 
: the auxiliary verb in Latin was veiy irregular. If 
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sumus is we are,, and sunt, they are, the se(X)odd.| 
perpn, you are, ought to have been, at least acc»rd> ? 
ing to the strict logic of children, sutis. This, no i 
doubt, sounds very barbarous to a classical ear \ 
accustomed to estis. And we see how French, for * 
instance, has strictly preserved the Latin forms in 
nous sommes, vous Otes, Us sont. But in Spanish we 
find somos, sots, son; and this sois stands for sutis. 
We find similar traces of grammatical levelling in 
the Italian siamo, siete, sono, formed in analogy of 
regular verbs such as crediamo, credete, credono. 
Tlie second person, set, instead of es, is likewise 
infantine grammar. So are the Wallachian simternu^ 
we are, sunteti, you are, which owe their, origin to 
the third jicrson plural sunt, they are. And what 
shall we say of such monsters as essendo, a gerund 
derived on principles of strict justice from an infini- 
tive essere, like credendo from credere ! However, 
we need not be surpnsed, for we find similar bar- 
barisms in English. Even in Anglo-Saxon, the third 
person plui*al, sind, had by a false analogy been 
transferred to the first and second persons; and 
instead of the modern English, 


we are 
you are - 
they aref^ 


we find 


In Old Norse 

er-ura 
- (ir-udli 
er-u. 


In Gothic 

sijum* 

sijuth 

sind. 


* The Gothic forms sijum.^ sijuth^ are not organic. They are 
either derived by false analogy from the third person plural sim/, 
or a new base si/ was derived from the subjunctive si/au, Sanskrit 
syam, 

f The Scandinavian origin of these English forms has been 
well explained by Dr. Lottner, Transactions of the Philological 
^ociety^ 1861, p. 63. The third person plural aran is found in 
Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus jEvi Saxoniciy vol. i. p. 235 
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.'Dialectically we hear / be^ instead of I am; and 
if Chartkm should ever gain the upper hand,, we 
must he prepared for newspapers adopting such 
forms as I says^ I knows. 

These various influences and conditions, under 
which language grows and changes, are like the 
waves and winds which cany deposits to the bottom 
of the sea, wdiere they accumulate and rise, and 
grow, and at last appear on the surface of the earth 
as a stratum, perlectly intelligible in all its com- 
ponent parts, not produced by an inward principle 
of growth, nor regulated by invariable laws t)f 
’nature; yet, on the other hand, by no means the 
result of mere accident, or the production of lawless 
and uncontrolled agencies. We cannot be careful 
enough in the use of our w'ords. Stnctly speaking, . 
■ neither history nor grov:th is ap])licable to the 

( changes of the shifting surface of the earth. Ifh^tory 
applies to the actions of free agents; groicth to the 
natural unfolding of organic beings. We speak, 
however, of the growth of the crust of the earth, 
and Ave know Avhat w'C mean by it ; and it is in this 
sense, but not in the sense of growth as applied to 
a tree, that we have a right to speak of the growth 
‘ of language. If that modification which takes 
place in time by continually new combinations of 
given elements, which withdraws itself from the 
control of free agents, and can in the end be recog- 
nised as the result of natural agencies, may be 
called groAvth; and if, so defined, we may apply it 

(a.d. 805-831}.' It does not occur in Layamon. It is found in 
the Ormulum as arm ; but even in Chaucer it has been met with, 
twice only. See Gesenius, De Ling. Chaucer, p. 72 ; Monicke, 
On the “ Ormulum” p. 35, 
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to the growth of the crust of the earth; the imme i 
word, in the saihe sense, will be applicable to ‘lan- 
guage, and will justify us in removing the science 
of language from the pale of the historical to that of 
the physical sciences. 

There is another objection which wer have to 
consider, and the consideration of Avhich will again 
help us to understand more cleai’ly the real character 
of language. The great periods in the growth of 
the earth which have been established by geological 
research are brought to their close, or very nearly 
so, when Ave discover the first vestiges of human 
life, and when the history of man, in the widest 
sense of the Avord, begins. The periods in the 
growth of language, on the contraiy, begin and run 
parallel Avith the history of man. It has been said, 
therefore, that although language may not be merely 
a Avork of art, it Avould, noA'ertheless, be impossible 
to understand the life and groAvth of any language 
Avithout an historical knoAvledge of the times in 
which that language greAvup. / We ought to knoAV, 
it is said, whether a language which is to be analysed 
under the microscope of coinparath e grammar, has 
been groAving up Avild, among Avild tribes Avithout a 
literature, oral or written, in pdibtry or in prose ; or 
Avhether it has received the cultivation of poets, 
priests, and orators, and retained the impress of a 
classical age. Again, it is only from the annals of 
political history that Ave can learn whether one 
language has come in contact Avith another, hoAv 
long this contact has lasted, Avhich of the two nations 
stood higher in civilisation, Avhich Avas the conquering 
and which the 'conquered, Avhich of the two esta-^ 
blished the laAvs, the religion, and the arts of the 
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coiiiitiy, and which produced the gi’catest niiiubcr of 
national teachers, popular poets, and suecesr-ful 
demagogues. All these cpiestions are of a ])urely 
historical character, anti the science which has to 
borrow so much from liistorical sources, miglit well 
be considered an anomaly in tlie sphere of the })hysicul 
sciences. 

Xow, in answer to this, it cannot be denietl that 
among the })hysical sciences none is so intimately 
connected with the history of man as th(‘ scienta! of 
language. ^ But a similar comu t'tion. tlnnigh in a 
less desrree, can be shown to exist between other 
branches of physical research and the history of 
man. In zoology, for instance, it is t)f some 
importance to know at what particular period of 
history, in what (‘ountry, and for what ])urposes 
certain animals were tamed and domesticated. In 
ethnology, a science, we may remark in passing, 
quite distinct from the science of language', it would 
be difficult to account for the Caucasian stamp 
impressed on the ^Mongolian I'ace in Hungary, or 
on the Tatar race in Turkey, unless knew from 
Avritten documents the migrations and settlements 
of the Mongolic and Tataric tribes in Europe. A 
botanist, again, comparing several specimens of rye, 
AA’^ould find it difficult to account for tln.'ir respective 
peculiarities, unless he knoAV that in some parts of 
the world this plant has been cultiA'^ated for centunes, 
Avhercas in other ix^gions, as, for instance, in IVlount 
Caucasus, it is still allowed to groAv wild. Plants 
have their oaati countries, like races, and the i)re- 
sence of the cucumber in Greece, the orange and 
cherry in Italy, the potato in England, and the 
vine at the Cape, can be fully explained by the 
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Jiistoriun only. The more intimate relation, there-' 
betwc(!n the history of lanpjua^e and the history 
of man is not sufficient to exclude the science of 
lan^ua^e from tlie circle of the 2)liysical sciences. 

Is' ay, it might be sliown that, if stHctly de- 
tined, the science of language can declare itself com- 
pletely independent of history... Jf we speak of 
the language of England, Ave ought, no doubt, to 
know something of the political history of the 
British Ish's, in order to understand the present 
state of that language. Its history begins with the 
oai’ly Britons, who spoke a Celtic dialect; it carries 
us on to the Saxon coiKjuest, to the llanish invasions, 
to the A'orman conquest: and avc sec hoAV each of 
these political events contributed to the formation 
of the character of the language. The language 
of Enghuid may be said to have been in succession 
Celtic, Saxon, Xorraan, and English. But if we speak 
of the history of the English language, we enter on 
totally diiferent gi’ound. The English language 
Avas never Celtic, the Celtic never grcAv into Saxon, 
nor the Saxon into Norman, nor the Norman into 
J^nglish. The history of the Celtic language runs 
on to the j)resent day. It matters not Avhether it 
be spoken by all the inhabitants of the British Isles, 
or only by a small minority in Wales, Ireland, and 
Scotland. A language, as long as it is spoken by 
anybody, lives and has its substantive existence. 
The last old Avonian that spoke Cornish, and to whose 
memory it is noAV intended to raise a monument, re- 
presented by herself alone the ancient language of 
CornAvall. A Celt may become an Englishman, Celtic 
and English blood may be mixed; and who could tell 
at the present day the exact proportion of Celtic and 
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Saxon blood in tlio population of Enfjlaiid':' Ilut 
languages are novoi* mixed. Jt is indiffeicnt' by 
■what name the language S])oki‘n in tlu' liritisli 
Islands be called, whether Knglish or Jiriti^h or 
Saxon; to the student of language Ihiglisli is Teu- 
tonie, and nothing but 'reiifonie. The ])hysiologist 
may jn’otest, and point out that in manv instances 
the skulh or the bodily habitat of the English hin- 
guage, is of a (’eltie type ; the genealogist may 
protest and prove that the arms of many an English 
family are of Xorman origin ; the student of 
language must follow his own wav. Historical 
information as to an early substratum of Celtic 
inhabitants in Britain, as to Saxon, Danish, and 
Xorman invasions, niav be usefid to him. But 
though every record were buriu'd, and evei’v skull 
mouldered, the English language, as spokcai by any 
jiloughboy, would reveal its own history, if analysed 
according to the rules of comparatives grammar. 
Without the help of history. Are should see that 
English is Teutonic, tliat like Dutch and Fi-iesian 
it belongs io the I.OAV-tierman branch : that this 
branch, together Avith the J Jigh-Gerinan, Gothic, and 
Scandinavian branches, constitute the Teutonic class; 
that this Teutonic class, tog(*ther Avith the Celtic, 
Slavonic, the Hellenic, Italic, Iranic, and Indie 
classes, constitute the great Indo-Euroj)ean or Aryan 
family of speech./ In the English dictionaiy the 
student of the science of language can detect, by his 
oAATi tests, Celtic, Norman, Greek, and J^atin ingre- 
dients, but not a single <lrop of foreign blood has 
entered into the org’anic systeni of the English lan- 
guage. The grammar, the blood and soul of the 
language, is as pure and unmixed in English as 
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spoken in the Bi'itish Isles, ns it was when spoken on 
the ‘shores of the (lerman ocean by the Angles, 
ISaxons, and Juts of the continent. 

In thus considering and refuting the objections 
which have been, or might be, made against the 
admission of the science of language into the circle 
of the physical sciences, we have arrived at sgme 
residts which it may be usefid to ree.'ipitulate before 
we proceed further. We saw that Avdiereas philology 
treats language only as a means, comparative philo- 
logy chooses language as the object of scientific t' 
inquiiy. It is not the study of one language, but of ' 
many, and in the end of all, which forms the aim T 
of this new science. Nor is the language of Homer | 
of gr(!ater interest, in the scientific treatment of; 
human si)eech, than the dialect of the Hottentots. 

We saw, secondly, that after the first j)ractical • 
acquisition and careful analysis of the facts and • 
forms of any language, the next and most important 
step is the classification of ad the varieties of human 
speech, and that oidy after this has been accom- 
plished would it be safe to ^'enture on the great 
questions which underlie all physical research, the 
questions as to the what, the whence, and the why ' 
of language. 

We saw, thirdly, that there is a distinction between ( 
what is called history and growth. AVo determined 
the true mcjuiing of growth, as ajjpru'd to language, 
and perceived how it was indeiHMuU'iit ol' the caprice 
of man, and governed by laws that could be discovered 
by careful observation, and be ti-aec'd back in the end 
to higher laws, which govern the organs both of 
human thought, and of the human voice. Tliough 
admitting that the science of language was mere 
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intimately connected than any other physical science 
Avith Avhat is eallod the ])olitieal history of many Ave 
found that, strictly speaking, onr science nu^ht avcII 
dispense Avith this auxiliary, and that lan,<>:uao;os can 
be analysed and classified t>n their oAvn evideiua*, 
particularly on the strenirtli of thi'ir oranunatical 
articulation, Avithout any reference to*flie individuals, 
taniilies, elans, trilu's, natit.)ns or races by Avhoni theA' 
are or have been spok“n. 

In the course of tlu-se cousitleratioiis, avc had to 
lay doAvn tAVo axioms, to Avhitdi avc shall fretjmaitly 
liaAV to ap[)eal in the proiire^s of tujr iii\ est";rations. 
The lirst di'clares jiranunar to be the most essential 
element, and therefon* the yround of classifieaiion 
in all lan£i’ua_u‘es Avhieh liaA'e ja’oduced a definite, 
p’amniatieal articulation; Tin* second deiiit's tla* ])os- 
aibility of a mixed lantrua_<*'e. 

These fAA'o axioms are. in reality, but oiu', as Ave 
shall see Avhen AA'e examine them more closelv. 'There 


is hardh' a lani^mme Avhich in one seiisi* naiA' not 
be called a mixed lan^ruaire. Xo nation or tribe, 
Avas ever so eompletely isolated as not to admit 
the imjM)rtation of a certain number of fbreipi Avords. 
In some instances the.s(* inijiorted AA'oi-ds have chani!'ed 
the AAdiole native as|)e<‘t of the lan;rna“'e, and have 
even acquired a majority over the uatiA'e ehanent. 


Turkish is a 'furanian dialect ; its grammar is jmrely 


Tataric or Tui’anian. 


The Turks, hoAAX'Acr, pos- 


sessed but a small lit<‘mture and narroAV civilisation 


before they Ai-ere coim-rted to Mohammedanism. 
Koav, the lan^a^e <jf Mohammed AA’^as Anibic, a 
branch of the Semitic family, closely allied to lle- 
brcAV and Syriac. Together Avith the Koi’an, and 
their laAV and religion, the Turks learned from the 
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Arabs, whom they had conquered, many of the arts and 
sciences conJKicted with a more advanced sta^e of 
civilisation. Arabic ])ecanie to tlie Turks what 
Lathi was to tlie Germans during the middle ages ; 
jind there is hardly a word in the higher intellectual 
terminology of Arabic, that might not be used, more 
or less naturally, by a Avi*iter in Turkish. But the 
Arabs, again, at the veiy outset of their career of 
con(|uest and conversion, had been, in science, art, 
literaturi', and j)olite manners, the j>uj)ils of the 
Persians*, whom they had conquered; they stood to 
them in the same relation as the Romans stood to the 
Greeks. Now, the Persians speak a language which 
is neither Semitic, like Arabic, nor Turanian, like 
Turkish; it is a branch oi' the Indo-Kuropean or 
Aryan family of speech. A large infu.sion of l^ersian 
Avords thus found its AV'av into ,\i’abic, and throudi 
Arabic into Turkish; and the result is that at the 
present moment the dhii’kish language, as spoken by 
tlie higher ranks at Constantinople, is so entirely 
overgrown with Arabic and even Persian Avords, that 
a. common clod frotn the country understands but 
little of the so-called Osmanli, though its grammar is 
exactly the same as the grammar Avhich he uses in his 
Tataric ntt(‘rance. 

There is, penhaps, no language so full of AA'ords 
evidently derivi'd from the most ilistant sources as 
English. Every country of the globe seems to have 
brought some of its verbal niauuflictures to the 
intelhictual mai'ket of England. Latin, Greek, 
IlebrcAV, Celtic, Saxon, Danish, French, Spanish, 
Ittdhin, Gennan — nay, even Hindustani, lilalay, and 


* Reiiiaud, Memoir e mr VLule^ p. 310. 
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I Chinese 'words — lie mixed together in the English 
' dictiontaiy. On the evidence of words {done it 
would be impossible to classity English with any 
other of the established stocks and stems of Iniman 
speecli. Leaving out of cousidei*sition tlie smaller 
ingredients, we find, on comj)ariiig the Teutonic with 
the Latin, or Xeo-Latin or Xorinan elements in 
English, that the latter have a decided majority over 
the home-groAvii Sa\''>n terms. This mav seem in- 
credible; and if we simply took a pag<' oi’ anv 
English book, and counted tbert'in the Avords of 
purely Sax*m and Latin origin, the majority wmild 
be no doubt on the Saxon side. Tlie articles, 
pronouns, prepositions, and auxiliary verbs, all nf 
which are of Saxon growtl), o(“Cur ov(*r and o\er 
again in <»ne and the same ]>age. Thus, Jliekes 
maintained that nine-tenths of the English <lie- 
tionary Avere Saxon, because there Averc* only three 
AA'ords of Latin origin in the Lord’s prayer. Shai'on 
Turner, Avho extended his obseiwations oA'er a larger 
field, caim; to the conclusion that the relation of 
Xorman t<J! Saxon AV'as as four to six. Anothei* 
AAniter, avIio estimates the Avliole number of ICnglish 
Avords at 38, ( )()<), assigns 23,000 to a Saxon, and 
15,000 to a classical source. On taking, hoAvcAcr, a 
more accurate iiiA'cntory, and counting every AA'ord 
in the dictionaries of JJobertson and AV^ebst(*r, ^I. 
Thommered has established the fact that of the sum 
total of 43,566 AA'ords, 20,853 came from classical, 
13,230 from Teutonic, and the rest from miscellaneous 
sources.* On the CA’idence of its dictioiiiny, therefore', 

* Some excellent statistics on the exact proportion of Saxon 
and Latin in various English writers, are to be found in Marsh’s 
Lectures on the Knylish Language^ p. 120 seep and 181 scq. 
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and treating English as a mixed language, it would 
have to be classified, together "with French, Italian, 
jind Spanish, as one of the Romance or ifeo-Latin 
dialects. ^Languages, however, though mixed in 
tlieir dictionary, can never be mixed in their gram- 
inar. Ilej’vas was told by missionaries that in 
the middle of the eighteenth century the Araucans 
uschI hardly a single word which was not Spanish, 
though they preserved both the grammar and the 
synt.ix of their own native sjjccch.* This is the ; 
I’casou why grammar is made the criterion of the [ 
' I'clationship and the base of the classification in ’ 

( almost all languages; and it follows, therefore, as a 
matter of course, that in the classification and in 
the science of hiiigiuigc, it is ini])ossible to admit the • 
i existence of a mixed idiom. We may form Avhole i 
sentences in Knglish consisting entirely of Latin or 
Romance words; yet whatever there is left of 
grammar in English beai*s unmistakable traces of 
Teutonic workmanship. What may now be called 
gi’ammar in English is little more than the ter- 
minations of the genitive singular, and nominative 
])lural of nouns, the degrees of comparison, and a 
f(!W of the persons, and tenses of the verb. Yet the 
single s, used as the exponent of the third person 
singular of the indicative present, is irrefragable evi- 

* ‘ En esto cstado, que es el primer paso que las naciones dan 
para iiiurlar do lengua, estaba quarenta afios ha la araucana en 
las islas de Chiloue (como ho oido a los jesuitas sus misioneros), 
oil dondc los araucanos apenas proferiaii pahibra quo no fuese 
ospauola ; mas la proferiau con cl artififlio y orden de su lei%ua 
nativa, llamada araucana.’ — Hervas, Catalago^ t. i. p. 16, ^Este 
artificio ha sido on mi observacion el principal medio de que mo 
he valido para conocer la aiinidad 6 •diferencia de las lenguas 
conocidas, y rcducirlas a determinadas classes .’ — Ibid p. 23. 
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Ulorice that in a sciontific classification of lansiia<j(‘s, 
Enirlish, thi»U!»:li it did not r<*tain a. shijulc Avord of 
Saxon oriiiin, Avonld have to ho olnssod as Saxon, 
and as a liranoh of tlu' ^ivat Teutonic stem of the 
Aryan fnnily of s{K‘ech. In ancient and less 
matured lanuuaut's. grammar, or tlu' formal parr 
of liuman speech, is iiir more' al)midantly developed 
than in Kiigiish; and it is, tlierefore, a nincli safi-r 
guide for discovering a tamily likcaiess in seattere<l 
memhers of tlie sauu' iiuuilv. Tliere an* lan!;ua'»(‘s 
in Avhieh tliere is no trace of Avhat av(' an* accus- 
tomed to call urammai*: for in<t:uiee, ancient 
Chinese ; there are otliers in Avliicli W(* can still 
Avatch tin* growth of grammar, or, iuoia* i-orreeth', 
the gi'adual lapM* of matt'rial into m(*i‘ely formal 
(*lem(*iirs. In tlu'x* languages new prineiph’s of 
cla'i>*ilicarion Avill have to he appli(*d, such as ari* 
vSimii’csted hv the stiidv of natural hi*<toi‘v; and W(! 
shall hav(* to bo sati<rti*d with tin* eritei-ia of a 
morphological ailinity, instead of those* of a geiu'a- 
logieal relationship. 

J have* thu" answe*re-d, 1 hojee*, some* eef the* e)hje*(*- 
tions Avhich thre-ate-m-d te» elejiriA'c the* science* e)f 
language* of that jilace* Avhieh she* claims in the eircl(^ 
of the physical se-ie*ne*e-s. We* shall se*e* in eeur ne*xt 
l(*cture Avhat the* histoiy eif our .sciene*e has be*(*n 
from its he*ginning to the* pre'se'iit elay, anel heew llir it 
may be saiel tei have pas^e*!! thremgh the* thre'c stages, 
the empirical, the classificatory, and the. the*or(*tical, 
Avhich mark the* eliildhooel, the yeaith, and the maii- 
ho6d of every one (5f tlie natural sciences. 
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l.ECTURE III. 

THE EMPIllICAL STAGE. 


"ITT K ])e^in to-dsiy to trjice the historical progress of 
T T th(“ sci(‘tice of language in its three stages, the 
Etnpb'ical^ tlu; Cii.^sljicatonp and the Theoretical. 
As a general rule eacli ])hysieal science begins with 
analysis, proceeds to classification, and ends with 
th(H)ry ; but, as I pointed out in my fii*st lecture, 
tlu'i’e are frecpient exceptions to this rule, and it 
is by no means uncommon to find that philosophical 
speculations, whieh ])i-operly belong to the last 
or tli(‘oi'etical stag(‘, were attempted in physical 
sciences long before the necessaiy evidence had 
bec'ii collect(‘<l or arranged. Thus, we find that the 
science t)f language, in the oidy two countries where 
wo can watch its origin and histoiy — in India and 
Cireece — rushes at once into theories about the mys- 
terious nature of speech, and cares as little for fsicts 
as tlu) man who wrote an account of the camel with- 


out ever having seen the animal or the deseri. The 
llralunans, in the hymns of the A’^eda, raised language 
to the rank of a deity, as they did Avith all things of 
Avhich they kncAV not what tiny Avere. They ad- 
drc'ssed hymns to her in Avhich she is said to haA'^e 
been Avith the gt)ds from the beginning, achieving 
AA'ondrous things, and iieA'^er revealed to man except 
in part. In the llrahmauas, language is called the 
coAV, breath the buU, and their young is said to be 
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the mind of msui.* Bnihman, the highest being, is 
sjud to be known through speech, nay, sj>eech herself 
is called the Supreme Bmhnian. At a very early 
period. howe\ er, the Brahmans recovered fi*om their 
raptures about language, and set to work with won- 
derful skill disseeting hei' sacred body. Tlu'ir achieve- 
ments in gnunmatical analysis, which date from the 
rth century, u.c,, are still unsurpassed in the gram- 
matical literature of any nation. The idea of n'duc- 
ing a whole language to a small munlu'r (T nuits, 
which in Europe was not attempted 1>eforo the six- 
teenth century by Henry Estieniu‘f, was perfectly 
tiuniliar to the Brahmans at least B.c. 

The (Jreeks, though they did not raise language to 
the nink of a deity, ])aid her, nevertheless, thi* greatest 
honours in their ancient .schools of philoso])hy. 
There is hardly one of their representative philoso- 
phers who has iKit left some saying on the nature of 
language. The Avorld without, or natuiH', and the 
worUl Avithin, or mind, did not excite more wt)nder 
and elicit deei)er oracles of wisdom from the ancient 

* Cok'brooko, MtiiceUancotfs Essaijs^ i. 32, The following 
versos are })roiioiineefl i>y Vaeli, the godile.^.s of speech, in the 
12.jth hymn of ilie JOtli hook of tlie Rig-VcMla : ‘ Evem I myself 
say this (what i^j welcome to gotls and to men : “ Whom I love, 
him I make .-trong, him I make a Draliman, him a great pro})het, 
liiiii I make wi.st*. For Ku<lra(the god of thunder) I bend tho 
how, slay the enemy, the hater of the llrahmans. For tlie peojilo 
1 make war; I jiervado lieaveu and earth. I hear the father on 
the ."iimmit of tliis world ; my origin is in the water in tho sea ; 
from thence I go forth among all heing.s, and touch this heaven 
with my height. I myself breathe forth like tlie wind, embracing 
all beings ; above this heaven, beyond this eartli, such am 1 in 
greatness/’ ’ See also Atharva- Veda^ iv. 30; xix. 9, 3. Muir, 
Samkrit Texts, part iii. ])p. 108, 150. 

I Sir John Stoddart, Glossoloyi/, p. 276. 
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sa^es of Greece than lanf^age, the image of both, of 
nature and of mind. ‘ What is language ? ' was a 
question asked quite as early as ‘ What am I ? ’ and 
‘ What is all this world around me ? ' The problem 
of language was in fact a recognised battle-field for 
the difFenmt schools of ancient Greek philosophy, and 
W(! shall have to glance at their early guesses on the 
nature of human spqeeh, when we come to consider 
the third or theoretical stage in the science of lan- 
guage. 

At present, we have to look for the early traces of 
the first or empirical stage. And here it might seem 
doubtful Avhat was the real work to be assigned to 
this stage. What can be meant by the empirical 
treatment of language? Who were the men that did 
for language what the sailor did for his stars, the 
miner for his minerals, the gardener for his flowers ? 
Who was the first to give any thought to language ? 
— to distinguish between its component parts, be- 
tween nouns and verbs, between articles and pro- 
nouns, between the nominative and • accusative, the 
active and jiassive? Who invented these terms, and 
for what purpose were they invented? 

We must be careful in answering these questions, 
for, as I said before, the merely empirical analysis of 
language was preceded in Greece by more general 
inquiric'S into the nature of thought and language ; 
and the result has been that many of the technical 
terms which form the nomenclature of empirical 
grammar, existed in the Schools of philosophy long 
before they were handed over, ready made, to the 
grammarian. /The distinction of noun and verb, or 
more correctly, of subject and predicate, was the 
work of philosophers. • Even the technical terms for 

G 
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case, number, and gender, were coined at a very 
early time for the purpose of entering into the nature 
of thought ; not for the pmctieal jmrpose of analysing 
the fornis of language. Tliis, their practical applica- 
tion to the spoken language of Greece, was the work 
of a later generation. It was tlie teacher of lan- 
guages who fii'st compared the categories of tlioiight 
with the realities of the Greek Jangnagc.' It was 
he who transferred the terminology of Aristotle and 
the Stoics from thought to speech, from logic to 
gi’a.mmar; and thus o])ened the first roads into the 
impervious Avildc'rness of spoken spc'ccli. In doing 
this, the grammarian had to alter the strict acce[)ta- 
tion of many of the tenns whicli lie borrowed fi’om 
the ])hilosopher, and lu* had to coin others^before he 
.could laj" hold of all the facts of language even in 
the roughest mann(*r. For, indeed, the distinction 
between noun and verb, betiveen active and jiassive, 
betAvecn nominatiA'e and accusatiA'e, does not help us 
much tOAV'ards a scientific analysis of language. It 
is no more than a first grasp, and it can only be com- 
pared Avith the most ehanentaiy terminolog}'^ in other 
branches of human knoAvledge. NcA’ertheless, it was 
a beginning, a very important beginning ; and if avc 
preseiwe in our histories of the Avorld the names of 
those Avho are said to have discoA ered the physical 
elements, the names of Tliales and Anaximenes and 
Empedocles, avc ought not to forget the names of the 
discoA'erers of the elements of language — the founders 
of one of the most useful aifd most successful branches 
of philosophy — the first Grammarians. 

Grammar, then, in the usual sense of the Avord, or 
the merely foraial and empirical analysis of language, 
OAves its origin, like all other sciences, to a very 
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natural and practicfd want. The first practicsd gram- 
marian was tlie firat practical teacher of languages, 
and if we want to know the beginnings of the science 
of language we must tiy to find out at what time 
in the history of the world, and under what cir- 
cumstances, ])eopIe first thought of learning any 
language besides their own. At that time we shall 
find th(‘ first ])ractical grammar, and not till then. 
Much may have bexm ready at hand through the less 
interested researches of philosophers, and likewise 
through the critical studies of the scholars of Alex- 
andria on the ancient fi)rms of their language as 
])i'eserved in the Homeric poems. But rules of de- 
clension and corrugation, paradigms of regular and 
irregular nouns and verbs, olrseiwations on syntax, 
and the like, these are the work of the teachers of 
languages, and of no one else. * 

Now, the teaching of languages, though at present 
so large a ])rofession, is conijraratively a very mo- 
dei’n invention. No ancient Gi’ook ever thought of 

O 

learning a foreign language. M by should he V He 
divided the whole Avoidd into Greeks and Barbarians, 
and he would have felt himself degi’aded by adopting 
either the <lress or the manners or the language of 
his barlnu'ian neighbour’s. He considered it a pri- 
vilege to s[)eak Greek, and even dialects closely re- 
lated to his oAvn, were ti’cated by him as mere jargons. 
It takes time beftn’C jreople conceive the idea that it 
is ])ossible to ex])r’ess oneself in any but one’s own 
language. The Poles called their neighbours, the 
Germans, Niemiec, niemy meaning dumb ; ♦ just as the 

* The Turks applied the Polish name Niemiec to the Austrians. 
As early as Constantinua Porphyrogeucta, cap. 30, Nc/ic'r^toc was 
used for the Geriiiau race of the Bavarians (Pott, Indo-Germ. 
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Greeks called the I>{ir]>arians or s])ee«‘liless. 

The name which the Germans “’ave to their ii(‘i”h- 
bours, the Celts, in old Iliirh (u'rnian, rn/Z/t in 

An^lo-Saxon, the modern HV/.s/p, is siij>|)osed to be 
the sjime as the Sanskrit mli'chhft, and means a jn-rson 
who talks indistinctly.* 

Even when the Greeks began to feed tin* necessity 
of communicating with tbreign nations, when they 
felt a desire of learning their idioms, the ]>roblein was 
by no means solved. For lunv was a foreign lan- 
guage to be learnt as long as eithei* party could only 
speak their own? The })robl(‘m was almost as diffi- 
cult as when, as we are told by some persons, the 
first men, as yet spc<'chh'ss, came together in oi'der 
to invent speech, and to discuss the most a])pro[)riate 
names that slmuld be given to the perceptions of the 
Senses and the abstractions of the mind. At first, it 
must be supjxjsed that the Greek learned foreign lan- 
guages very much as children learn their oAvn. The 
interjAi'eters menlitaied by ancient historians Avere 
probably children of })ai’ents sj)eaking difi'ei’cnt lan- 
guages. Cyaxares, the King of JMedia, on the arj’ival 
of a tribe of Scythians in his countiy, sent some 
children to them that they might leai’n their language 
and the art of arcluay f The son of a barbarian and 
a Greek Avould naturally learn the utterances both of 
his father and motluM', and the lucrative nature of his 
services would not fail to increase the supply. We 

Sp. s. 44 ; Leo, Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung, 
b. ii. 8. 258). Russian, njemez' ; Slovenian, nimec ; Bulgarian, 
nemeci Polish, niemiec’, Lusatian, njemc, mean German; Hussiau, 
njemo, indistinct ; njemyi, dumb ^ Slovenian, nem, dumb ; Bul- 
garian, nem, dumb ; Polish, njemy, dumb ; Lusatian, njemy, dumb. 

* Leo, Zeitschrift fiir vergl. Sprachf, b. ii. s. 252. 

t Herod. I. 73. 
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arci told, though on rather mythical authority, that the 
(J recks were astonished at the multiplicity of lan- 
guages w'hieJi th(!y (aicfmntered during the Argo- 
nauti(; expedition, and that they were much iricon- 
V(;nierK‘<‘d l)y the want of skilful interpreters.* We 
ne('d not wonder at this, for the English army Avas 
liardly better otf tlian the anny of Jason; and such 
is the; variety of dialects sjx)kcn in the Caucasian 
Isthmus, that it is still called by the inhabitants 
‘the Mountain of* Languages.’ ;.If Ave turn our eyes 
from these mythical ages to the historical times of 
Greece, Ave find that trade gave the first encourage- 
ment to the profession of interpreters. Herodotus 
tells us (iv. 24), that caravans of Greek merchants, 
IblloAving the course of the Volga upAvards to the 
Oural mountains, Avere accompanied by seven inter- 
j)reters, spof iking seven difierent languages. These 
must luiA'e com[)rised Slavonic, Tataric and Finnic 
dialects, spoken in those countries in the time of 
Herodotus, as tliey are at the present day. The 
Aval's Avith Persia first familiarised the Greeks Avith 
the idea that other nations also possessed real lan- 
guages. Themistocles studied Persian, and is said 
to lawe spoken it fluently. The expedition of 
Alexander conti'ibuted still more jiowerfully to a 
knoAvledge of other nations and languages. But 
Avhen Alexander Avent to convei'se Avith the Brah- 
mans, Avho Avere even then considered by the Greeks 
as the guardians of a most ancient and mysterious 
Avisdom, their ansAvers had to be translated by so 
many interpreters that one of the Brahmans re- 
marked,* they must become like Avatcr that had 


• Humboldt’s Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 141. 
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passed tliroug:li many iin]>iire cliaiinels.* Wo hoar, 
indeed, of more anciont (Jroek travollors, and it is 
difficult to understand how, in those early times, 
anvlx)dv could liavo travolhnl without a c( rtain 

V •* 

knowlcd»re of the laniruago t)f the people thnm^li 
whoso camps and viIla<>os and towns he had to pass. 
iMaiiy of these travels, howoM*r, particularly those 
which are said to have extended as far as India, are 
mere inventions of hiter writers,'!' L}'eurous may 
have travelled to SjKiin and Africa, lui certainly did 
not proceed to India, nor is there any mention of his 
intercourse tvith the Indian Gymnoso])hist8 before 
Aristocrates, who lived about 100 u.c. The travels 
of Pj’thagoras are equally mythical ; they are inven- 
tions of Alexandi'ian writers, who believed that all 
wisdom must have flowed from the East. There is 
better authority for believing that Democritus went 
to Egypt and Babylon, but his more distant travels 
to India are likewise legendary. Herodotus, though 

* This shows how diflicolt it would be to mlmit that any in- 
fluence was exercised by Indian on Greek pliilosophers. Pyrrlion, 
if w'e may believe Alexand«.T Pt>lyhi>tor, seems indeed to liave 
accompanied Alexander on his expedition to India, and one feels 
tempted to connect the scepticism of Pyrrlion with the systimi of 
Buddhist philosophy then current ia India. But the ijfnoruncc 
of the language on both sides must have been an almost insur- 
mountable barrier between the Greek and the Indian tliinkcrs. 
{Fragmenta Ilisior. Grtec,^ ed. Muller, t. iii. p. 243, b ; Lassen, 
Indische AUerthurnsknnde^ b. iii. s. 380.) 

On the supposed tnnxds of Greek philosophers to India, see 
Lassen, Indische Alterthnmskunde^ b. iii. s, 379 ; Brandis, Hand- 
buck der GeschicKte der Philosophic^ b. i. s. 425. The opinion of 
D. Stewart and Niebuhr that the Indian philosophei'* borrowed 
from the Greeks, and that of Gbrres and others that the Greeks 
borrowed from th# Brahmans, are examined in my Essay on 
Indian Logic, in ThomsoiCs Laws of Thought* 
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lie travelled in Egypt and Persia, never gives us to 
understand tliat he was able to converse in any but 
his own language. 

As fiir as we can tell, the barbarians seem to|^ave 
])ossessed a gr(‘ater facility for acquiring languages 
than eitlier Greeks or Romans. Soon after the 
Macedonian conquest we find* Berosus in Babylon, 
]M(‘nander in Tyre, and Manetho in Egypt, com- 
jiiling, from original sources, the annals of their 
countries.f Theii’ works were written in Greek, 
and for the Greeks. The native language of Berosus 
was Babylonian, of Menander Phenician, of Manetho 
Egyptian. Berosus was able to read the cuneiform 
documents of Babylonia with the same ease mth 
wliich Mmietho read the papyri of Egypt- The 
almost contemporaneous appearance of three such 
men, barbarians by birth and language, who were 
anxious to save the histories of their countries from 
total oblivion, by entrusting them to the keeping of 
their conquerors, the Greeks, is highly significant. 
But wliat is likewise significant, and by no means 

* See Niebuhr, Vorlesungen uher alte GeschichtCy b. L s. 17. 

f The translation of Mago’s work on agriculture belongs to a 
later time. There is ntf proof^that Mago, who wrote twenty-eight 
books on agriculture in tlie Punic language, lived, as Humboldt 
supposes (^CosmoSy vol. ii. p. 184), oOO b.c. Yvlvto de It, R, i. 1, 
says : ‘ llos nobilitate Mago Carthaginiensis proeteriit Poenica 
lingua, quod res dispersas comprehendit libris xxiix., quos Cassius 
Dionysius Uticensis vertit libris xx., Grmca lingua, ac Sextilio 
prmtori misit : in quse volumina de GroBcis libris eorum quos 
dixi adjecit non pauca, et dc Magonis dempsit instar librorum 
viii. Ilosco ipsos utiliter ad vi. libros redegit Diophanes in 
Bithjmia, et misit Dejotaro regi.^ This Cassius Dionysius 
Uticencis lived about 40 b.c. The translation into Latin was 
made at the command of the Senate, shortly after the third 
Punic war. 
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creditable to tlie Greek or ^facedoiiiaii coiiqii<‘rors, 
is the small value which they seem to have set on 
these Avorks. They have all been lost, and are 
kno^ to us by fra^nents only, though there can be 
little doubt that the Avork of Berosus Avould liaA^e 
been an inA’aluable ^uide to the student of the cunei- 
form inscriptions and of Babylonian history, and that 
Marietho, if preserved complete, Avould liave saA’od 
us vtdumes of controA'ersy on Egyptian chronology. 
We learn, lioAA’ever, from the almost simultaneous 
appearance of these AA'orks, that soon aftei* the epoc;h 
marked b\’ Alexander’s compiests in the East, the 
Greek language Avas studied and cultivated by 
litemry' men of barbarian origin, though Ave should 
look in A'ain for any Greek, learning or employing 
any but his oavji tongue tin* lift'rary purposes. We 
hear of no intellectual intercourse betAV'^ecu Greeks 
and barbarians before the tlays of Alexander and 
Alcxandi'ia. At Alexandria, Aarious nations, speak- 
ing different languages, and belie\ ing in different 
gods, Avere brought tog(‘ther. Though primarily 
engaged in mercantile s])eculations, it aa'^us but 
natural that in their moments of leisure th(‘y shoidd 
hold discourse on thc'ir natiAc countries, their gods, 
their kings, their hiAv-gi v(‘rs, and poets. Besides, 
there AV'ere Greeks at Alexandria aa’Iio Avere engaged 
in the study of antiquity, and Avho knew how to ask 
questions from men coming from any country of 
the Avorld. The pretension of the Egyptians to a 
fabulous antiquity, the belief of the Jews in the 
sacred character of their hiAV, the faith of the 
Persians in the Avritings of Zoroaster, all these were 
fit subjects for discussion in the halls and libraries 
of Alexandria. We probably oavc the translation of 
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tlio 01(1 Tc,stam(;nt, the Septuagint, to this spirit of 
lit(;rary inquiry which wtis jiatroniscd at Alexandria 
by the Ptolemies.* The writin)^ of Zoi’oaster also, 
tlie Zend-Avesta, would seem to have been rendered 
into Oreek about the same time. For Hermippus, 
who is said by Pliny to have translated the writings 
of Zoroaster, was in all probability Hermippus f the 
Peripatetic philosopher, the pupil of Callimachus, 
one of the most learned scholars at Alexandria. 

But although we find at Alexandria these and 
similar traces of a general interest having been 
excited by the litenitures of other nations, there is 
no evidence wliich Avould lead us to suppose that 
their languages also hsid become the subject of 
sci(^fltific inquiry. It was not through the study of 
otIu?r languages, but tlmough the study of the 
ancient dialects of their own language, that the 

* Plolemajus Philadelphus (287 — 246 B. 0.), on tho recom- 
mendation of his chief librarian (Demetrius Phalereus), is said 
to liave sent a Jew of the name of Aristeas, to Jerusalem, to ask 
the high priest for a MS of tho Bible, and for seventy inter- 
preters. Others maintain that the Hellenistic Jews who lived at 
Alexandria, and who had almost forgotten their native language, 
had this translation made for their own benefit. Certain it is, 
that about the iKjginning of the third century u.c. (28.5), we find 
large portions of tho Hebrew Bible translated into Greek. 

f Plin. XXX. 2. ‘ Sine dubio ilia orta in Perside a Zoroastre, 

ut inter auctores convenit. Sed unus hie fuerit, an postea et 
alius, non satis constat. Kudoxus cpii inter sapientio: sectas cla- 
rissirn.am utilissimamquo cam intelligi voliiit, Zoroastrem hunc 
sex millibus annorum ante Platonis mortem fuissc prodidit. Sic 
ot Aristo teles. Hermippus qui do tota ca arte diligentissimo 
scripsit, ct vicies (sentum millia versuum a Zoroastre condita, in- 
dicibus quoque Toluminum ejns positis explanavit, prajceptorem 
a quo institutnm disccrct, tradidit Azonacein, ipsum vcroqninquo 
millibus annorum ante Trojanuin bellum fuisse.’ See Bunsen's 
Egypten, Va, 101. 
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Greeks at Alexandria "were first led to what we 
should call critical and philolopfical studies. The 
critical study of Greek took its origin at Alexandiaa, 
and it was chiefly based on the text of Jlomer. 'I'lic 
o^eneral outline of graniiuar existed, aii I remarked 
before, at an earlier ])eriod. It givw up in the 
schools of Greek philosophers.* J’lato knew of 
noun and verb as the two com})onent pai*ts of 
speech. Aristotle added conjunctions and ai’ticles. 
He likewise observed the distinctions of number and 
case. But neither Plato nor Aristotle paid much at- 
tention to the forms of language which corresponded 
to these forms of thought, nor had they any induce- 
ment to reduce them to any practical rules. With 
Aristotle the verb or rhttna is hardly more tlian 
predicftte, and in sentences such as ‘the snow is 
white,’ he would have called ichite a verb. The 
first who reduced the actual forms of lani;ua<ie to 
something like order were the scholars of Alex- 
andria. Their chief occupation Avas to puTilish 
correct texts of the Greek classics, and 2)articularly of 
Homer. They were forced, therefore, to j)ay atten- 
tion to the exact forms of Givek grammar. The AISS 
sent to Alexandria and JVrgamus from different parts 
of Greece varied consideral^Iy, and it could only be 
<leteniiined by careful observation which forms were 
to be tolerated in Homer and which w(;re not. Their 
editions of' Homer were not only ekdoseia^ a Greek 
word literally rendered in Latin by editio^ i.e. issues 
of books, but diorthoseis, that is to say, critical 
editions. There were different schools, opposed to 
each other in their views of the language of Homer. 


* M. M.’s History of Ancient Sanskrit LiteraturCj p.’ 163. 
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I{{ich rciidinf^ tluit was adopted by Zenodotus or 
Aristarclms liud to be defended, and this could only 
lx; done by establishing general rules on the grannruir 
of the Homeric poems. Did Homer use the article ? 
Did h(^ use it before proper names? These and 
similar questions had to be settled, and as one or 
tlie other view was adopted by the editors, the text 
of these ancielit ix)eras was changed by more or less 
violent emendations. New technical teims were 
required for distinguishing, for instance, the article, 
,“if once recognised, from the demonstrative pronoun. 
^ Article is a literal translation of the Greek word 
' arthron. Arthron (Lat. artus) means the socket of 
a joint. The word was first used by Aristotle, and 
mth him it could only mean words which formed, as 
it were, the sockets in which the members of a sen- 
tence moved. In such a sentence as ‘Whoever did 
it, he shall suffer for it^ Greek grammarians would 
have called the demonsti’ative pronoun he the first 
socket, and the relative pronoun who the second 
socket ;* and before Zeilodotus, the first librarian of 
Alexandria, 250b.c., all ptonouns were simply classed 
as sockets or articles of speech. He was the first to 
introduce a distinction between personal pronouns or 
aiitoni/miaiy and the mere articles or articulations of 
speech, which henceforth retained the name of arthra. 
I’lns distinction was very necessaiy, and it was, no 
doubt, suggested to him by his emendations of the 
text of Homer, Zenodotus being the fii-st who re- 
stored the article before proper names in the Iliad 
and Odyssey. Who, in speaking now of the definite 
or indefinite article, thinks of the origin and original 


^ apOpoy irpoTaaffo/ifyoyf apOpoy vvoraaffopieyoy^ 
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meaning of the word, and of the time which it look 
before it could become what it is now, a technical 
term tiimiluir to every scluH)l-bov ? 

Again, to take another illustration of the influence 
which the critical stiitlv of Homer at Alexandria 
exercised on the development of grammatical termi- 
nology — we see that the tirst idea of numbers, of a 
singular and a plural, was fixed and defined by the 
philosopher. But Aristotle had no such technical 
terms as singular and plural ; and he does not CA eii 
allude to the dual. He only s[)eaks of tlu* cases 
which express t)ne or many, though with him 
case or j>tusls^ had a very diflercnt meaning from 
what it has in our irrammars. The terms singular 
and ])lural were not invented till they w('re wantc'd, 
and they were first wanted by the grammarians. 
Zenodotus, the editor of Homer, M'as tlu* first to 
observe the use of the dual, in tlie Homeric ])0('ms, 
and, with the usual zeal of discoveiH'rs, he has 
altered many a plural into a dual when tht'rc* was 
no necessity for it. 

The scholars of Alexamlria, therefore, and of the 
rival academy (»f Peiganius, wen^ the first who 
studied the (.Ireek language critically, that is to 
say, Avho analysed the language, arrang('d it und(;r 
generfil categoi’ies, distinguislu'd the various parts 
of s])eeeh, invented ])rop(?r t(M.*hnical terms for the 
various functions of woj*ds, observed the moix; or less 
correct usage of cei’tain ])oets, marked the difterence 
betAveen obsolete and elassi(‘al fonns, and published 
long and learned treatises on all these subjects. 
Their works mark a great era in the history of the 
science of language. But there wjis still a step to be 
made before we can expect to meet Avith a real 
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prjir.ticul or clementaiy gniminar of the Greek lan- 
Now the fir'st real Greek grammar was that 
of J)ioiiysiiis Thrax. It is still in existence, and 
though its genuineness has been doubted, these 
doubts have been completely disposed of. 

But who was Dionysius Thrax? His father, as 
we learn from his name, was a Thracian ; but Diony- 
sius himself lived at Alexandria, and was a pupil 
of the famous critic and editor of Homer, Aristar- 
chus.* Dionysius afterwards went to Rome, where 
he taught about the time of Pompey. Now here we 
see a new feature in the history of mankind. A 
Greek, a pupil of Aristarchus, settles at Rome, and 
writes a practical grammar of the Greek language — 
of course, for.the benefit of his young Roman pupils. 
He was not the invwitor of grammatical science. 
Neai'ly all the fhimework of grammar, as we saw, 
was su])plied to him thi*ough the labours of his 
predecessors from Plato to Aristarchus. But he 
was the first who applied the results of fonner 
philosojihers and critics to the practical pur^wse of 
teaching Greek ; and, what is most important, of 
teaching Greek not to Greeks, who knew Greek and 
only wanted the theory of their language, but to 
Romans who had to be taught the declensions and 
conjugations, regular and irregular. His work 
thus became one of the principal channels through 
which the grammatical terminology, "which had been 
carried from Athens to Alexandria, flowed back to 
Rome, to spread from thence over the whole 
civilized world. • 

* Suidas, s. V. Atorvffio^m Atovveriog *A\E^aySpioQ^ 

‘irarpog rovpofxa KXriOelgy * ApitrTdp)(ov pLaOrjTiig, oc «(ro- 

^itrrevtrev iy ijci Ilo/iirriiov tov MeyaXov. 
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Dionysius, however, though the author of tlie 
first jmictical ^rauunar, was by uo means the lirst 
‘jr>w/<?,vw//r de lamjue' wlio settled at Rome. At 
his time Greek was more generally spoken at Rome 
than French is now spoken in London. The children 
of gentlemen learnt Greek before they learnt Latin, 
and though Quintilian in his work on education does 
not approve of a boy learning nothing but Greek 
for any length of time, ‘as is now the fashion,’ he 
says, ‘Avith most people,’ yet he too recomnumds 
that a boy should be taught Greek first, and Latin 
aftei*Avards.* This may seem strange, but the fact is 
that as long as Ave knoAV anything of Italy, the 
Greek language Avas as much at lioine there as Latin. 
Itah’ oAA’ed almost CAdwthing to Greece, not only in 
later djiys Avlien tlie setting sun of Greek civilisation 
mingled its rays Avith tlie daAvn of Roman greatness; 
but cA'er since the tiist Greek colonists started West- 
Avard JIo! in searcli of new homos. It Avas from 
the Gi’eeks that the Italians receiAcd their alphabet 
and were taught to rea<l an<l to Avrite.f The names 
for balance, for measuring- rod, for engin(*s in general, 
for coined moii('y,;J; many terms connected Avith sea- 

* Quintilian, i. 1, 12. 

f Sec Mommsen, Ronusche GeseJnehte, h. i. s. 197- ‘The 
Latin alphabet is the same as the modern alphabet of Sicily; the 
Etruscan is the same as the old Attic alphabet. Epistoh, letter, 
rharta. paper, and stilus (?), are Avords borrowed from Greek.* — 
Mommsen, ,b. i. s. 184. 

J Mommsen, Romische Geschichte^ b. i. s. 186. Staiera^ tho 
balance, the Greek orarj/p ; machina^ an engyie, ^rixavt'i ; numns^ 
a silver coin, vofioc, the Sicilian vovppo^ ; groma^ measuring-rod, 
the Greek yrijpwp or yvwpa\ clathri^ a trellis, a grate, the Greek 
the native Italian word for lock being claustra* 
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farin",* not excepting naumt or sea-sickness, ai’e 
all borj'owed from Greek, and shoAV the extent to 
Avhicli 1 he Italians were indebted to the Greeks for 
the very rudiments of civilisation. The Italians, no 
doubt, had their own national gods, but they soon 
became converts to the mythology of the Greeks. 
Some of the Greek gods they identified with their 
own; others they admitted as new deities. Thus 
Satumm^ originally an Italian haiwest god, was 
identified with the Greek Kronos, and as Kronas was 
the son of Uranos^ a new deity was invented, and 
Saturnus was fabled to be the son of Cocliis. Thus 
the Italian llerculu.% the god of hurdles, enclosures, 
and walls, was merged in the Greek JIeracles.'\ 
'Castor and Pollux^ both of purely Greek origin, were 
readily believed in as ilautical deities by the Italian 
sailors, and they were the first Greek gods to whom, 
after the battle on the Lake Regillus (485), a temple 
was erected at Rome.J In 43.1 another temple was 
erected at Rome to Apollo, whose oracle at Deljdii 
had been considted by Italians ever since Greek 
colonists had settled on their soil. The oracles of 
the famous Sibylla of Cuime were written in Greek,§ 
and the priests (duoviri sacris faciundis) were allowed 
to keep two Greek slaves for the purpose of tmns- 
lutiiig these oracles, [j 

* Gubemare, to steer, from KvfSept av ; anebora, ancljor, from 
ayKvpa ; prora, the forepart, from irpuipa. A^avis, remus, veluniy 
&c., are common Aryan words, not borrowed by the Romans 
from the Greeks, and show that the Italians were acquainted 
witli navigation before the discovery of Italy by the I’hocasans. 

t Mommsen, i. 154. J Ibid. i. 408. § Ibid. i. 165. 

II SibyUa, or sibulla, is a diminutive of an Italian sab?is or 
sabius, wise ; a word which, though not found in classical writers, 
must have existed in the Italian dialects. The French sage pre- 
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AYlien the Romans, in 454 n.c., wanted to estuhlish 
a code of laws, the iirst thin" they did was to send 
coinniissitaiers to (Jrei*ce to re[)ort on the laws of 
Solon at Athens and the laws of other (Ireek towns.* 
As Rome rose in political power, (livek mannei*s, 
Greek art, Greek lan"ua"e ;uul literature foutul ready 
admirtance.f llefore tin* heirinnin" of th(‘ Runic wars, 
many t)f the Juanau statesmen Avere ahh* to under- 
stand, and even to speak Greek. Roys were not 
only tau"ht the Roman letters hv tlieir masters, the 
litrrafon'.'i, hut they liad to learn at the same time 
the Greek alphabet. Tliose wlio taught (ir<‘i‘k at 
Rome AV(‘re then calle{^ iir<inttii<ifirl, ami they Avere 
mostly Greek slaA'es or lihirti. 

Amonir the youu" men Avhom ('ato saAv "rtuviii" 
up at Rome, to knoAV (Jreek Avas the sanu' as to he a 
"enfleman. Tla-v read Greek hooks, tlaw conversed 

O 4. 4 

in (.ir<‘ek, they even wrote* in (Jr<ek. 4'iheritis 
Ginee-hus, <*»uisul in 177, made* a s]»eech in Greek at 
Rhodes. Avhieh he afterAvards puhlislied.J Klaminiiis 
Avhen addressed hy tlie Greek" in l.alin, lA-turned 
the* compliment h\' Avritinir ti’ree-k A’eises in honour 
of the-ir "od<. 'file fir"r lii-tory <»f Renne Avas 
Avritte'u at Rome.' in Gr«*e-k, hy Rahius Ricteer, 
af)«)Ut n. c. ; anej it was pi'(»hahly in <»pposition 

to this wejrk aue\ to theise; ed’ ].ue*ius Cine ius Ali- 
mentus, auel RuhVuis Se*ip’u>, that Cato Avre>te his e>Avn 
history e>f Rome in Ijatin. The example of the 

supposes an Ttalian sahius, for it cannot be derived either from 
sapiens or from sapius. — Diez, Lexicon Etymologicum, p. 300. 
Sapius has been preserved in nesapius, foolish, Sibulla, tlicre- 
fore, meant a wise old woman. 

* Mommsen, i. 256. 

J Ibid. i. 857. 


t Ibid. i. 425, 444. 

§ Ibid. i. 902. * 
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lii^xluir classos was ca^ijcrly follow(jd by the lowest. 
The ]>lays of IMaxitus are the ])est proof; for tlie 
affeetatioii of iisin^r (Jreek words i,s as evident in 
sonn^ (if his chai*acters as the foolish display of 
Freneh in the, Oei'man writi'rs of the eijiThteenth 
eentury. There was both loss and ! 2 ‘ain in the 
inheritance* which Iforrui reeeiv(*d frenn Greece ; but 
what would ItoiiK* hav(! been without her Greek 
masters? The, very fathers of Roman literature 
W('re ( I reeks, privat(.‘ teachers, men who made a 
livinii" by translatinir school-books and ])lays. ]..ivins 
Andi’onieus, sent as primmer of war from Tarentuni 
{’27'2 n,c.), established himself at Rome as professor 
of fireek. His traiolation of the Odi/sseij into 
Latin vers(*, Avhieh marks the be^rimiinif cT Roman 
literature, was evidentlv written bv him for the use 
of his jirivate classes. His stvhs though clumsy 
and wooden in the extreuK*, was looked upon as a 
model of jierfection by the rising jioets of the 
capital. Xa‘vius and Rlautus were his ootempo- 
raries and immediate successors. All the plays of 
Rlautus were translations and adaptathms of Greek 
oi’i^inals ; and Rlautus was not even allowed to 
transfer the scene from Greece to Rome. The 
Roman ptihlic wanted to set* Greek life and Greek 
d(*j»ravity ; it would have stoned the poet ^yho had 
ventui’ed to brino’ on the sta^o a Jtointin patrician 
or a Ibanan mati’ou. Greek trag’edies, also, were 
translated into Latin. Rmiius, the coteinjiorjiry 
of Najvius and Rlautus, though somewhat younger 
(2.S9— 1G9), was the first to translate Euripides. 
Ejinius, like Andronicus, was an Italian Greek, who 
s(ittle(l at Romt*, as a t(*ae.h(‘r of languages and 
’IJranslator of Greek. He was patronised by the 

II 
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liluTnl pnrty, by Pui)lius Srlpio, Titus rhuiilniiis, 
uud 3Iarcus l-'iilvius Nobili*)!'.* I b* b(H‘:mu* a l{oni:iu 
citi/A'U. but I'aiiiius wa^ more* than a poet, iiioi-e 
than a teacher of laiiu’uaues. lb- Ims bej'ii ealh'l a 
iieoloii’iaii, and to a certain t'Ntciit he deserved that 
iiaiiic. Two works written in the most hostile s[>iri( 
a<;ainst the religion of (ircece. ami against tin* very 
existence t>f the (Jreek irods, w(‘re translated by him 
into Latin. f One was the philosophy of Kpichar- 
nins (470 n.C., in Meirara), who tan^irht that Zens 
was notliinir but the air, and other irods but names 
of the janvers of nature; the i>llH‘r tlie work of 
Euhemerus of Messene (otH) n.c.b wlio proved, in 
the form of ji iioncI, that the (Ireck ir’ods ha<l never 
existed, and that those who were believed in as e-o(is 
had been men. The^e two works Avere not translated 
Avithont a purpose ; and thonch themselves sliallow 
in the extreme, tlay pi’oAcd destiaictive lo the still 
shalloAver svst«‘ms of ilomaii the«iloe\'. (ireck be- 
came synonymous with iididel : and bnnins A\'onld 
lairdly have eseajied the punishment inilicted on 
Xawins for his p<ilit}<-al satires, had he not enjoyed 
the pjitroiiitii'e and esTeem ot’ the most inilneiitial 
stat('smen at llonie. liven ('ato. the stnl>born enemy 
of (jreek philosophy "I and rhetoric, was a friend of the 
danp*rons Knuius ; ami sn<-ii Avas the y'^rowini*’ in- 
fltienee of (lr«M-k at Home, that Cato himself had to 
letirn it in his old Ji;re, in order to teach his bo}' what, 

* Mommsen, i. 892. 

t Ifnfl. i. 84;i, 194. Tt has been doubted whether llic 
work of Knnius was a translation of Kplcliannus. Sec Knnius, 
cd. Valilen, p. xeiii. On Epicharrnu.s, see Ilenmys, Rhcbtisches 
Mu^eum^ viii. p. 280 (18o3). 

\ Moinrnseii, i. 911. ♦ 
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li(‘ coiisiilrTcd, if' not useful, ut least IianuU'Ss in 
(iicek liieniture. It hsis l)e<*n tlie custom to lauirh 
at for his (h»;>';r(.(l ojipositiou to everythin;{ 

f’ireek ; Inif thei*e was niueli truth in his rlenun- 
e.iations. W<‘, hav(^ lieard much of young Bengal — 
young Hindus who ivad Byron and Voltaire, ] day at 
hilliai'ds, driv(i tandems, laugh at their jiriests, 
patroniso missionaries, and htdieve nothing. The 
<lese,ription which (.’ato giv<‘s of the young idlers at 
Rome reminds us very much of young Bengal. 

When Romo took the torch of knoAvledge from the 
<l\'ing hantls of Gre(;ce, that torch was not burning 
with its bj'ightest light. ]*lato tind Aristotle had 
l)(‘en succe(*ded by Chiysi])])us and Carneades ; 
l'iUri|)id(‘s and ^lenander had taken the place of 
• ICsidiylus and Sojdioeles. In becfniiing the guardian 
of the RroiiK'thean spark first lighted in Greece, and 
intended hereafter to illuminate iiot only Italy, but 
I'Very eonntry of lhiroj)e, liome lost much of thfit 
native virtue to which she owed her greatness. 
Roman frugality and gravity, Kcanan citizenship 
and pati'iutism, Roman purity and ]>i(*ty, wei*e driven 
away l)y Greek luxury and levity, Greek intriguing 
and self-seeking, Greek vice and infidelity. Re- 
strictions and anatlaanas were of no avail ; and 
Greek ideas Awro nevei* so atti-.K’tive as when they 
had been ri‘j)robated by Cato and his friends. Kvery 
new gc'iieratiou became more and more im]>regnated 
with Greek. In Idl * Ave ln'ai' of a consul (Publius 
Crassus) who, lik(“ another jNb'ZZofiinti, Avas able to 
eoiiAerse in the Aarious dialects of G'lvek. Sulla 
alloAved foreign ambassadors to speak in Greek before 


Mommt^eii, ii. 407. 
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the Iioniiin senate.’*' Tin* Stole philosoplu'r l’:in:e- 
tius ill tlu' house t>t’ the Seipios, wliieli 

tor ji loiiij time the reiulezvous of all tlu* lit raiN 
celebrities at Iiouu*. Here the (li’eek liist* 'riah 
I’olybiiis, aiul tlu* |)liiloM)])lier < 'lltomaehus Ini- 
cilius the satirist, Terence the African poet (llXi 
anti the iniprt)visatore Arclhas (102 i;.f. ), 

were welcome *riu‘>.ts.| In this select circle the 

master-works t>i' ilreek literature were read and cri- 
ticised ; the prolilems ot‘ tJreek philost>phy were 
discussed ; and the hiirhest interests of human lih* 
became tlu* subject of thouLjhtful conversation. 
Thtai^h no jioet of oriirinal ^cnius arost* from this 
soci(*ty, it (*xercised a most jiowerful influenei* on tlu* 
jiroijfress 4.f Ibiman literature. It formed a tribunal 
of ”‘t>"d tastt* : and much of tlu* eorr(‘etne<s, sim- 
plicity, and manliness of the elas>ieal Latin is line 
to tiutt ‘ ko^m^tpoliran f’lub,’ which met under the 
hospitable rool'of the >ei|»ios. 

'flu* reliy^ioii- lif* of Ibinian society al the elo^e of 
the l*unic war> was more (Ireek than L’oman. All 
whi> hail learnt to think r-erion.'-ly on relitrious <pie>- 
tions AVi-ri* i-itlu-r Stoics or followei*s of I'.pieurus ; or 
thev embraced the doctrines of the New .\cadem\% 
denying^ tlu* jios'-iiiility of any knowledge of tlu* In- 
finitt*, and ])Uttin_ir opinion in tlu* jilacii of truth. § 
'fhou;»'h the doctrines of Ljiicurus and tlu* New 
Acadeiny were alwa 3 ’s considered danirerous and 
heretical, the philosophy' of the Stoics was tolerated, 

* Mommsen, ii. 410. f Ibid. ii. 408. 

f Ibid, ii. 437, note ; ii. 4.30. 

§ Zeno dieil 2G3; Kpicurus died 270; Arccsilaus died 241; 
Carneadcs died 129. 
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:ni( a kind «»f’ coniprofiiisc eflectc'd between jdiilosojdiy 
aiiil rcliyion, Tlicre was ;i state-philosophy us well- 
as a stat(-rcli;ri()||. 'I'Ik! Ibunan j)riestho(Kl, thouffh 
they liad succeeded, in 101, in frettirjj^ all Greek 
rlu-toi-s :iiid |>hiiosoph(T.s expelled from Home, per- 
ceived (hat u compromise was necessaiy. It was 
opiady avowed that in the enlightened classes* j>hi- 
losophy must take the place of reli^rion, but that a \ 
l)elief in miracles and or.icles Avas necessary for keep- / 
in;j^ the lar^^e masses in ordeiv t->EYen Cato,f the leader / 
of the orthodox, national, and coriservative l>arty, ) 
expressed his surprise that a hai'uspex, when meetinof 
a colleague, did iu)t burst out laug^hiu". Men like 
Scij)io ^^Lmilianus and Lielius jjrofessed to believe 
in the popular ^>;ods; but with tlieiu Ju]»iter Avas the 
sold of the universi*, the statues of tlie e^ods mere Avorks 
of art.J Their ^ods, as the jieojde complained, had 
neither body, jjarts, nor passions. Peace, lum'cA'er, 
Avas preserA’ed between the Stoic philosoplu*?’ and the 
orthodox priest, I>oth ])arties profo^ed tt) ])elieve 
in the same ^lods, but they claimed the liberty to 
belii'Ve in them in their oaa'u av'ua'. 

I have dAvelt at some leiiyth on the chanires in 
the intellectual atmospheix' of Home at the end of 
the Punic AA'ars, and 1 lawe endeaA'oured to sIioaa' Iioav 
completely it Avas impr(*p:nated AAUth Greek ideas, in 
order to explain, AA'hat othei*A\Mse AA'ould seem almost 
inexplicable, the zeal and earnestness Aidth AA’liich the 
study of Grec'k grammar AA’^as taken up at Home, not 
only by a ieAV scholars and jihilosophers, but by the 

* Mommsen, ii. 417, 418. 

t JOid. i. 845. Cicci’o, De Divinatio?ie, ii. 24; ‘ Mirai'i seajcbat 
(Cato) quod non ridorct haruspex Imruspicem cum vidisset.’ 

t Jbid. ii. 415, 417. 
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lojuliui; sttiti'smcii <>1’ the time. Tt) our minds, di>- 
cussions on n«)uns und vorhs, on rasi-s and ”>“nd( i’, cm 
ivirnlar and iiTi'irnlar conjiiiradon, retain ahvavs mhiu- 
tliini; nt‘ tlu* tedious eharat’ter whieli these snhji'ets 
had at school, and we can hardly understaml how at 
Koine, p*amiiiar — pure and simple i;ramnmr — shotdd 
have toriued a subject oi‘ irenend interest, and a to[»ic 
of tashionable conversation. Although the gramma- 
tical studies of the lloinans may have been enlivemal 
by iilustmtions from the classical authors of Greece,* 
yet their main object was laniiuaire as such. When 
one of the first lirammarians of the day. Crates of 
Per^amus, was sent to lu»me as and)assad(*r of Kinii’ 
Attains, he Avas I'e^-eived Avith the er«‘atest di>nnciion 
by all the litcraiy statomen ttf the cajfital. It so 
hapj)(*ned that AA'heii Avalkin^*’ one day on th<- I’alafian 
hill. Crates cauiihr hi" t()or in the er;,fii|o- of’ a sewer, 
fell and brok<* hi- h e'.f iM inir thereby <letained at 
Ilona* haiirer than he intended, he Avas persuaded to 
e-iAe some public leclure-., or <(k nm.'iri-'-., on ei-junmai* ; 
and fi'oni these lecture", says Siu'tonius, dates the 
stmly of jirammar at Ilona*. Phis took place alM)Ut 
loh B.C.. betAveen the secojal aial thii’d Ihmic AA'ars, 
shortlv aft(‘r the death of Knnius, aial tAVo vears 
after tlu! famous (*.\pulsion of tla* Gr(*ek l•h(*tors and 
])hilosophers (101). Four years later ('ana*ades, 
likewis(; sent as and>assador to Ilona*, AV’^as pi'ohibited 
from lecturinf>: bv (.'ato. vXfter these lectures of 

* Suetonius, De illustr, Gramm, cap. 2. 

Scioppius, in the introduction to his Gramma fica jjhiloso^ 
phica (if)28), writes : ‘ Ilaec ergo ut Icgi, niiiiiinc jam rnirandum 
milii visum cst, tanti flagitii erroribus inquinatam esse veterein 
Gramrnaticam, quae ex cloacsn foramine una cum claudo niagistro 
emerserit.’ 
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(’fjitcs, ^rnimiriiiticsil jiiul pliilolo/rjcal studifs Ix-curnej 
cxh’ciii. Iy jxijMilai’ at Jtoinc, Wc; liwir of Jaicius 
/I'dius ►'‘Wilo,* who l(T,tui*(td oji Latin as Cratc.-s liad 
hx'ttjn d on (im*k. Amon;^ hi§ jnijals were VaiTO, 
Jiiicilijis, and ('itu-rt*. V^in*o coinposod twonty-fdur 
])ooks on tlui Latin lftn<^uage, four of which were 
dedicated to Cicei'o. Cicero, himself, is quoted as an 
smtliority on grammatical questions, though we know 
of no special work of his on gnimmar, LucUius 
devoted the ninth hook of his satires to the reform of 
s])elling.f J3ut nothing shows more clearly the A\nde 
interest whieli gi‘annnati<‘al studies had then excited 
in tlu‘ foremost I'anks of Loman society tlian Csesar’s 
work on Latin grammar. It was composed hy him 
during tlie Callif war, and dedieate<l to Cicero, who 
might well he ])roud t)f the compliment thus paid 
him hy the gr<‘at general and statesman^ ]Most of 
th(‘se works are lost to us, ai)d we can judge of them 
hy means of casual ([notations only. Thus we learn 
from a fragment of Ca*sar’s -work, De An<tlo(jia, that 
he was the inventor of the term ahhiticc in Latin, 
'file AV'ord never occurs hefore, and, of course, coidd 
not he hori’c^wed, like the names of the other cases, 
from (Ireek grammarians, as they admitted no ahla- 
tive in Greek. To think of Ca*sar fiirliting the 
harharians of Gaul and Germany, and watching fi'om 
a distance the ])olitical complications at lioine, I’eady 
to gras]) the sce])tre of the world, and at the same 
time carrying on his philological and gi’ammatical 
studi(.‘s together with his secretar}', the G reek Didy- 

* Moinnison, ii. 413, 426, 443, 457. Lucius uLlliiis Stilo wrote 
a work on etymology, an<l an index to Plautus. — Lcrsch, Die 
Sjjrnc/iphilosoj}/iie tier Alteu, ii. 111. 

t Lcrsch, ii. 113, 1 14, 143. 


J Cicero, IJruL cap. 72. 
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iims,* uivos us :i lu'w vit^v butli »»!' thut dtxtrjioi’diiinrv 
mmi, Jintl of flu‘ tinu* in whicli ho liv(‘d. Aftor C.i'sar 
had triimipJioil, ouo <»f his iavouritt* [dans M'a> to 
Ibimd a (irook and*, Latin library at Komo, and lu^ 
ofFort'd the libnirianship to tlio best scholar of tla^ 
day, to Varro, though Varro had fought against him 
on the side of IVaupey. f 

Wo have thus arrived at tlu> tiuu* when, as we saw 

ill an earlier part of this lecture, Dionysius Thrax 

published the tii’st eleineutary gnunmar of (irei'kat 

Home. Lmjnrieal grauuuar had thus been traus- 

])lanted to Uouie. the Greek granunatieal terininology 

was translated into Latin, and in this new Latin 

garb it has travelled fi*r nearly two thousind 

vears over the whele eiviliz« (l AVorld. Mven in hidia, 

• 

where a difFer<‘nf tei’ininology had grown up in the 
gnumnaticat >c1m'oI> of the liraliniati'^, a teriniiiologv 
in SOUK* re>jieei-' nn're jierteet than that of Alex- 
andria and lloine, we may now liear such words iis 
ffisr, and ijt iiili r, and iti lir,- and f ire, explained bv 
Ih«ro])eau Teacher." to theii- native pupiL. 'fhe fate-^ 
<d‘woi-ds are curiou" indeed, and when 1 lookecl the 
other day at some of the examination papers ol‘ the 
gf)veniment schools in India, such (piesticms as — 


‘What is tlu* <jenitiv(^ cas(? of Siva?’ seemed to redue<^ 


wliole volumes of history into si singh* sentenct*. JIow 
did these words, gi-nitive o;i.se, eome to Indisi? They 
came from Englsmd, they hud come to .England fi'om 
Home, to Home from Alexandria, to yVlexsmdria from 
Athens. At Athens, the tenn case, or jitOsis, had si 
phihisophical meaning; at Home, cast/s was im-rely 
a literal tninslation ; the original meaning fall was 


• Lorscli, iii. 144. 


t Mommsen, iii. 557. 48 li.c. 
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lost, and the word dwinclled down to a mere technical 
term. At Athens, tin; jihilosophy of hingua;(e was a 
counterpart of tlie philosojdiy of the mind. The 
t(;rminology of formal lop^’c and Ibrmal grammar was 
the same. The logic of the Stoics was divided into 
two parts,* called rhetoric and dialectic^ and the latter 
treated, first, ‘On that which signifies, or language;* 
secondly, ‘ Qn that which is signified, or things.' 
In their philosojdiical language ptoMs^ which the 
1 tomans translated ])y mms, really meant fall; that 
is to say, the inclination or relati<jn of one idea to 
anotlier, the falling or resting of one word on 
anotlier. Long and angry discussions were carried 
on as to whether the name ptOsis^ or fall, was appli- 
oal)le to the nomin.itivc; and every true Stoic would 
havi* scouted the expression of ca.su.'t rectus^ because 
the sul»ject or the nominative, as they argued, did 
not fall or rest on anything else, but stood erect, the 
othei’ words (d' a sentence leaning <tf de]>ending on 
it. All this is lost to us when we speak of cases. 

And how are the. dark scholars in the government 
schools of India to guess the meaning of (/e?iitire? 
Tlie Latin (jenitiem is a mere blunder, for the Greek 
word iianikU could never mean genitivu.'i. 
if it is 7neant to express the case of origin or 
l)ii’th, woidd in Greek have been called gennetihe^ 
not genike. A’ or docs the genitive express the 
relation of son to father. For though we may 
say, ‘ the son of the father,’ we may likemse say, 

‘ the father of the son.’ Genike, in Greek, had a 
much wider, a much more philosophical meaning.f 

• 

♦ Lcrsch, ii. 25 . llepi ai^pLaivoynav^ or irepl and 

arifiati'opLtyLjyf or nept Trpaypidraty^ 

t Bcitratje zur Gcschichtc dcr Grammatik^ von Dr. K. E. 
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lit meant (fi'in'rnfiM, the ease, or r.ithrr, 

Itlie case which expresses the genus or kiml. 'I his is 
[the real power of the genitive. If I say, ‘a bird of 
;the water,’ ‘ of the water ’ defines the genus to which 
a certain bird belongs; it refei’s it to the gi'inis of 
water-l>irds. ‘Man of the mountains,’ means a 
i mountaineer. In phnises such as ‘son (*f the father,’ 
or ‘ father of the son,’ the genitives la^ve tlie same, 
etfect. They pretUeatc sometliing of the son or of 
the tiither; and if avc distinguished between the sons 
i of the father, and the sons of the mother, tia‘ geni- 
' fives would mark the class or genus t(> which the 
sons resjK'ctively belonged. They w»>uld answ<-r llie 
same purpost' as the iidjeetives. paternal and maternal. 
It can Ik' jtrovi'd etynuilogieally that the t«‘rininatioii 
of the genitive is. in most cases, idi-ntical with those 
derivative sutlixi-x by which substanti\cs are changed 
into adjectifcs.* 

* Scliiiiiflt, IIiillo, I'il'cr (l»Mi liejjritr ilt"!' yttiKt) TzrCimr. 

y. :\ 20 . 

* In the Tilieiaii lanirunj'C' tlie rule is, ‘ Ailjcclivcs an- toniieil 
from su^)'l!^Iltivo^ l>y the luhliiion of flu; si>fn,’ wliicli 

might l>e invi-rteil iatfi, ‘Tlu- gmiiti\e is formed from llie nomi- 
native by the ad<iition of tlie adjeetive sign.’ For instaiiee, 
shhtff, wood; .'‘hiny yi, of wood, or wooden: st-r, gold; •'‘cr-yi/i, of 
gohl, or golden: mi, man; »n-yi, of man, or human. The .same 
in Garo, where the .sign of the genitive is w<, we have : muudc.-ni 
juk, the hand of man, or the human hand; (nuhal-itl itetholi, ii 
wooden knife, ora knife of wood. In Ilindustani the genitive is 
’ so flearly an adjective, that it actually takes the marks of gemh r 
. according to the words to which it refers. JJut liow is it in 
I Sanskrit and Greek ? In Sanskrit we may form adjectives liy 
i the addition of tya. (^Turanian hanyuayes, p. 41 seq.; J<'/tsiiy 
on licnyuH, p. 3:53.) For iystance, dnhshhtu, south; dtihshina- ^ 
tytty southern. This tya is clearly a demonstrative pronoun, tho I 
same as the Sanskrit syas, syu, tyad, this or that, 'ryu is a pro- j 
nominal base, and therefore such adjectives as dakshind-tya, f 
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It i.s liurdly ncicessury to trace the history of whut 
I <‘all the einj)irical study, or the gramma ti cal 
analysis of language, beyond Home. With Dionysius 
Tlii’ax the framework of grammar was finished. 
Later writers have improved and completed it, but 
they have added nothing really new and original. 
We can follow the stream of grammatical science 
from Dionysius Thrax to our own time in an almost 
uninterrupted chain of Greek and Roman writers. 
We find M. Verrius Flaccus, the tutor of the grand- 
sons of Augustus, and (Quintilian in the first century; 


soiitliorn, or ap~tyn^ nqiiatic, from water, must have been con- 
t;(*iv(*(l originally as ‘ water-there,’ or ‘ south-thore/ Followed 
J by tb(* t(*rininations of tlic nominative singular, wliicli was again 
5' an original ])ronoun, aptf/as would mean ap-tya-s^ i.e. water- 
|}thero-lie. Now, it makes little difference whether 1 say an 
I aqinuie bird or a bird of the water. In Sanskrit the genitive of 
I water would be, if we take ndaka^ tidaka-sya. This sya is the 
I sarno pronominal base as the adjective termination tycty only that 
ff)rnuT takes no sign for tlie gender, like the adjective. The 
g(Miitive ndakasya i.s therefore the same as an adjective without 
j gcMulor. Now let us look to Greek. We there form adjectives 
by tTiovy which is tlie same as tlie Sanskrit tya ov sya. For instance, 
from cfjfioiy people, the Greeks formed belonging to the 

])eople. Here oc, a, or, mark the gender. Leave the gender out, 
and you got h^pomo. Now, there is a rule in Greek that an g 
between two vowels, in grammatical terminations, is elided. Thus 
the genitive of yirog is not yerto-oc, but yc rfor, or yirovg ; hence 
cj}pufTio would necessarily become 5>/jnoio(Cf. i/oo-iog = //o7og). And 
what is ?>ttpoio but the regular Homeric genitive of cijpoc^ which in 
laler (xreek was replaced by di]pov? Thus we see that the same 
principles which governed the formation of adjectives and geni- 
tives lb Tibetan, in Garo, and Hindustani, were at work in the 
]nMmitive stages of Sanskrit and Greek; and we perceive how 
accurately the real power of the genitive was determined by the 
ancient Greek grammarians, who called it the general or predi- 
cative case, wlicreas the Romans spoiled the term by wrongly 
translating it into genifivus. 
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Sfjinrus, Aj)o11<»u!us iH sfulns, mid his son, I loro- 
dimms. in tin* st«c*on<l ; Vrolnis aiul iKinatns. tin*, 
toafhor ot“ Sr. doronuN in the fourth. After Constmi- 
tine had inovoil the seat of ”:«)verniuent from lotnu‘, 
g^raminatieal seienee re«*eivetl a. new liome in the 
academy of Constantinople. Tliei*e were no less 
than twenty Greek and Latin .*2:ramniarians who held 
professorsliips at Constantinople. Lnder Justinian, 
in the sixth century, the name of Priseianus ^avi; a 
now lustre to grrannnatioal studies, and his work 
remained an authoritv durintr tln^ middle a^es to 
nearly our OAcn timo'^. We ourselvi's have been 
taught grammar ac-etu-tling to the ])lau which was 
followed by Pionysius at Konu', by Priscianus at 
Constantinoph*, by .\lcnin at York; and whate\'er 
ina}' be said of the imjirovements inti'odnced into 
our system nf education, the (ireek and Latin 
grammars ii>ed at our public schools ari' mainly- 
foundefl on the first emjtirieal anal\'sis of language, 
pr(‘j>ar<-(l by the [ihilosopluM’s of Athens, a|>plied by 
the scholars of .Alexandria, and transferred to the 
practical ]>urpose ol’ t<-aching a foreign tongue by the 
Greek professors at Uoine. 
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LECTlJJiE IV. 

THE CLASSIITCATOKY STAGE. 

W E traced, in our last lecture, the origin and pro- 
gress of the emi)irical study of languages from 
the time of Plato and Aristotle to our own school-bc)y 
days. AVe saw at what time, and under what cir- 
cumstances, the iirst grammatical .‘inalysis of lan- 
guage took })lace ; how its com[>oiient parts, the 
])arts of speei'h, were named, and how, witli the aid 
of a terminology, half [dnlosophical and half empiri- 
cal, a system of teaching languages was established, 
which, whatever we may think of its intrinsic value, 
has certainly answered that puri)ose for which it 
was chiefly intended. 

(k)nsidering the process by AV'hich this system of 
grammatical science was elaborated, it could not be 
('xpeeted to giA’e us an insight into the nature of 
language. The division into nouns and verbs, 
articles and conjuncti^)ns, the schemes of declension 
and cojgugation, wore a merely artificial network 
thrown ov('r the living body of language. AVe 
must not look in the grammar of Dionysius Thrax 
for a correct and well-articulated skeleton of human 
spt'ech. It is curious, however, to observe the 
striking coincidences between the grammatical ter- 
minology of the Greeks and the Hindus, which 
would seem to prove that there must be some true 
and natural foundation for the much-abused cram- 
matical system of the schools. The Hindiis are the 
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only nation that oulrivati'il tin* soicaice of Ltrainiiiar 
Avirlioiit haviii.ir roocivt'd any iinpulso, dii'ccth- or 
indiivotly, from tho (Jna'ks. Yet avo li?i(I in ^ln-| 
skrit too till' samo system of eases. eall«‘d n'/tlmlfi. or. 
intleetions, the aetiw, passive, and middle voi.a's,' 
the tenses, moods, and persons, divided not eNa< il\,' 
hut Aorv nearlv, in the same manner as in ( in i k.’’; 
In Sanskrit, grammar is ealletl r>/<}l'ifr(nti(, A\'lii< h 
means analysis or takinir to pieces. As (In-ik 
crarnmar oAved its orii^in to tho critieal stndv ol‘ 

, Homer, Sanskrit ;rfammjir arose from the stndv of 
tho Vedas, the most ancient ])oetry of the llrahmans. 
The differences hotween the clialei't of tlu-se sacred 
hjnnns and the literary Sanskrit of later acres Avm-i' 
noted and preservi'tl Avith a ivliirions i*are. Wv still 
'possess the first es.says in the /grammatical sci(‘nce of 
the llrahmans. the so-<-alh-d fi ri'/flttitUn/d -!. 'flu'se 
Avorks. th(aiiih they nif-rely profess to p\e rules on 
the proper pronnneiari«tn of the ancient dialect of 
th(“ Vedas, furnish us at the same time Avith ohsei’Aa- 
tions of a eramniatical (-haracter, ami partieularly 
Avith tho^e Aiduahle li^ts of AV'ords. ii*r< e'nlar or in 
auA' other Avay remarkahle, the (iana>. 'fhese siip- 
j»lied that soliil ha^is «ni Avhieh sneeessivc maiera- 
tions of s«-holars erected the a^toundine structure 
‘ that rf'aehed its ])( i*fection in the irrarnmar of I’anini. 
There is no form, j’e/iuhir or irre/jfular, in the Avhole 
Sanskrit lan/rua/re, Avhich is not ])roA'ided for in the; 
/frammar of ITinini and his commentatiU's. It is tla*. 
perfection of a merely empirical jinalysis of lan/ruae-e, 
unsurpass(;d, nay even una])proached, by anythine- 
in the grammatical literature of other nations. Yet 


* See M. M.’s History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 158. 
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oftlM* luituj’c, und natural growth of lan;rua;r(^ it 
tcMclics u- nothiiiu;’. 

W'lnit ll'cn do wo know of lan^j^ua^rc after Ave liave 
l<*arnt th<- irrnnnnur of (ir(*ek or Sanskrit, (jr after we 
Jiiivc f raiislerreil the network of classical f^ramiu'ar to 
onr own toniiiic? 

Wh- know certain forms of lan;rujipro wliich corre- 
spond to c.(*rtain forms of thought. \V<! know that 
thesnhjeet must assume the form of the nominative, 
the ohject that of the accusative. AV eknow that the 
more rianotc oliject may be put in the dative, and 
that the jjredicate, in its most geneiid form, may 
l)(; rendered by the genitive. We are taught that 
Avhereas in hhiglish the genitive is marked by a 
final .S-, or by the [ireposition of\ it is in Greek ex- 
pr(‘sse<l by a final es*, in Latin by is. Tint what 
this os and /.v rcpres(!nt, Avhy they should have the 
poAver of changing a nominative into a geiiitiA'e, 
a subject into a predicate, remains a riddle. It is 
self-cAddent tliat each language, in order to be a 
language, must be able to distinguish the subject 
from the ol)j(‘ct, the nominative from the accusative, 
lint hoAV a mere change of termination should suffice 
to couA'cy so material a distinction AA^ould seem 
almost incomprehensible. If aa'c lo<,)k for a moment 
beyond Greek and Latin, avc see that there are in 
ri'ality but fcAV languages AAdiich liaA'e distinct forms 
for these tAvo categories of thought. Ea’cii in Greek 
and Latin there is no outAvard distinction betAveeii 
the nominative and aceusatiA'e of neuU'rs, The 
Chinese language, it is commonlv said, has no 
grammar at all, that is to say, it has no inflections, 
no declension and conjugation, in our sense of these 
Avords ; it makes no formal distinction of the various 
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parts of spoooli, laiim, verb, sidjortivc, julvtM’l), &(’■ 
Yc*t tlioiv is n(' sliade <»t‘ tliouirhf that oannoi be 
rendered in ('liim*se. The fhini'si* have no more 
ditiienltv in di'itini'nishin<j between ‘ , lames beats 
flohn.’ and ‘flohn beats flames,’ than tla* (J reeks 
and liomans or we onrselv*'s. d'lay have no termi- 
nation for the aeeiisative. but they attain tlu‘ -ana' 
In* always plaeimr the subjeet l)etore. and the object 
after the verb, or l>y etnployiiiLf words, bi-fu’e or 
after the Tioun, wliieh eleas-ly iiidii'ate tliat it is to 
be taken as the ol>nrt of tlu* \erb.* rina’c' are otlier 

'* Tlit> lollowinjjT an«l so?no other iiott-s were kimlly <t*ht to iii(» 
by the tir?t Chinese seliolar in Knn>]K\ M. rliilien, 

Menibre do riiistitiit- 

The Chinese do not deelino their siihstiinrives, but tiuy indi- 
cate the cases distinolly — 

A. l^y means ol’ particles. 

IJ. By means oi* po‘*ition. 

1. Tlie nominative or tlie fciihject of a M*ntenco is til ways 

placed at the beijrinniiiir. 

2. Tie* ^urenitive may i>e markoi] — 

(a) l>y tlif? particle fr/ti plaeeil hetwe(*n tie* two nonns, of 
which the fir^t in tie* ;,ri*nitive, the second in tin* nominative. 
Example, y7/< trhihiun ( hoiniinnn prineeps, literally, man, sign of 
the genitive, prineo). 

(/>) By po-iti**!!. placing tlie word which is in the genitive first, 
and tinf word whieli in the nominative second. Ex. /iottr 
kingdom ) yV« Miiaii;, i.e. a man of the kingdom. 

3. The dative may k-i; e\pc('s^<-d — 

(n) r> 3 ' the pr(‘]» 0 ’-ition y//, to. Ex, >\vc (to give) yr/; (money) 
yn (\K>) jin (man). 

(h) liy j>Or*ition, placing tir^t the verb, then the? word which 
Stands in the dative, hi>tly, tin; word whi<-h stands in the arcusat iv'e. 
Ex. yn (to give) (to a man) (wliite) ?yw (jade), hoany 
(y(‘llow) hln (metal), i.e. gold. 

* 4. The accusative is eitlier left without any mark, for instance, 
pao (to jirotcjci) min (tlie people), or it is jircceded by certain 
words which liad originally a more tangible meaning, but gradu- 
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wliicli rhux; t(*rrniiiations c\c‘i) than 

an 1 F^atin. in Miiiiish there ant fifteen eases, 

nWy <l\viiMlUMl juvny into in<;ro si^^ns of tlio accufiative. (^These 
AV< r(» (lis<*ovc nd jiml rorn*i!tly explaiuod by M. StaiuVlas 

Jiilirn In his J utfitrue PhUoIogUup in lAngnam Sinivjim^ ]*Jiris, 
is.'JO.J 'lln) partidus most freqmiiitly ns(*<l for this j>uri)Ose by 
modern wi ifci s aro jm and tsiant/^ to ;^ras|), to tahf*, Kx. j)fi 
(takiiii!’) (rrowfl of men) /Vo// (sc^cretly) Pan (he 

looked), i.e. In? looked seeretly at the crowd of men (liominum 
hu liani fmiim aspieiehat). Ji^tho niore ancient Chinese (AV?/ 
nu it) the wor^l.'^ used for the same purpose an? / (to employ, etc.), 
///, b/, hou. Ex. i (employing ).ym (humanity) f $aa (he preserves) 
aln (in the h(*art), i.e. liunianitatem con'<(*rvat curd<*. /(taking) 
tchi (right) ivvi (to make) //Vo (crooked), i.o. rectum facere cur- 
vurn, Pao (to protect) hon (sign of accus.) min (the people). 

/j. The ablative is expressed — 

(a) liy means of prepositions, such as thsong^ yeou^ tseu^ hou. 
Ex. thsong^ (ex) thien (cojlo) lal (venire); te (obtinere) hou (ab) 
fhicn (conlo). 

(A) liy means of position, so that the word in the ablative is 
))laced before the verb. Kx. thien IfhfclPven) hiang-tchi (descended, 
Ichi being the relative particle or sign of the genitive) tsdi (cala- 
mi ti(‘s), i.e. the calamities wliich IJeaven sends to men. 

(>. The instrumental is expresseVl — 

(//) 15y the pr(»positioji y?/, with. Ex. yu (with) hicn (the 
Vword) cha (to kill) ym (a man). 

(/>) lly position, the’ substantive wdiich stands in the instru- 
mental case being [daeed before the verb, wliich is followed again 
by the noun in the accusative. Kx. / (by hanging) cha (ho 
killed) tchi (him). 

7. The locativi3 may bo expressed by simply placing the noun 
befon* the verb. Ex. si (in the East or East) yvou (there is) 
ftno-lon-po (a sthiipa); or by preiiositioiis as described in the text. 

TJio adjective is always placed befon* the substantive to which 
it belongs. Kx. ////'/ yVa, a beautiful woman. 

The adverb is generally followed by a particle which produces 
the same tdlect as c in bene, or ter in celcriter. Kx. cho-jeuy in 
sihmee, silently ; ugeoa-jen^ perchance; kiiigen^ with fear. 

Sometimes an adjective becomes an adverb through position. 
h]x. chctiy good ; but chen Ito^ to sing well. 

1 
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expressive of every possible relation between (lie 
suliject and the object; but there is no accusative, 

( no purely objective ease.* In Kn^lisb and Kivnch 
the distinctive terminations of the nominative* and 
accusative have been worn otf by plipnetic corrup- 
»tion, and these langua<ies are obliged, like ('hinese*, 
to mark the subject and object by the collocation of 
words. What wi* learn therefore at. school in being 
taught that rc.r in the nominative becomes rcj/ciii in 
the aceusati\e, is simply a prai-tieal rule. We know 
when to say /•(,>■. and when to say raji'in. I’mt why 
the king as a subject should be called /•<,/', and. as an 
object reij^'iiu remains entirely unexplained. In the 
same maniu'r we learn that <nni> means 1 love, unturi 
I loved: but why that tragical change from Ion; to 
no hire shouht _ be Veproented by the simple change 
of 0 to f/rf. or, in Knglisli, l>y the addition of a mere 
<1, is neither asked noi^j^wered. 

Xow if tlieri! is a science of language, these are 
the <[uestions whi(j|i it Avill have to ansAver. If they 
caniKtt be au'Werfd. if w(- mu-'t lie content Avith 
jiaradigms {uid rule-j, if tin* terminations <d' nouns 
and Aerbs nui.>t be hijikeij upon eitjter a/eoliA'cntional 
contrivances or as mv.st(*rious c.xcrescencc's, there is 
no such thing as ti science oi' languy^u,jand avi; must 
be satisfied Avith Avliat has been culled the art (rs^vr,) 
of language, or grammar. 

llefore Ave either aeee[it or decline the solution of 
any problem, it is right to determine what means 

* P'rom a similar cause tlic North-Indiaris have innumerable 
A’crbs to expres-s every shark: of action ; they havo dilTcrent 
Avord.'i for outing as applied to lish, flesh, animal or human, souj:, 
vegetables, &c. But they cannot say either I am or 1 have. Cf. 
Du Ponceau, pp. 195, 200. 
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there are for solving it. Ue»;iniiitiix with En"lis]i 
wi! slum 1(1 ask, what means have Ave for finding out 
why y Inro should mean 1 am actually loving, 
Avhereas / loved indicute.s that that feeling is past 
and gone? Or, if Ave look to languages richer in 
inflections than English, Ave should try to discover by 
Avhat j)r<)cess, and under what circumstances, awo, I 
love, was chaug(.*din Latin, through the mere addition of 
an y, into amor, expr(!ssing no longer I lore, IrntJ am 
lorrd ? Did declensions and conjugations bud forth 
lik(! the bh)ssdms of a tr(*e? Wer(^ they imparted to 
man i*(*a(ly-lnadc by some mysteri(ms poAver? Or did 
some AAnse people in\'ent them, assigning certain 
letters to eertain phases of thought, as inathema- 
tieians e,\[)j‘ess unknoAvn ([iiantities by freely ciiosen 
algebraic expoiu-'uts? We are here brought at once 
fiiei! to face Avith the highest and most ditiicult 
problem! of our science, the origin of language. 
l>ut it Avill be av'C'II for the pivsent to turn our eyes 
aAvay from theories, and fix our attention at first 
entirely on facts. 

I.et ys keep to the English perfect, I loved, as 
com[)ar(jd Avith the present, 1 lore. We cannot em- 
bi'ace at once the Avhol(* English grammar, but if 
AV(; c!^. track one form to its true lair, avc shall 
pi’obably have no difficulty in digging out the rest of 
the bi'ood. Noav if Ave ask hoAV the addition of a 
final d could express the momentous transition from 
b(>iTig in loA'c to being indifferent, the first thing aa-^c 
have to do, before attempting any explanation, 
Avould be to establish the earliest and most c>rigmal 
form of y lored. This is a rule Avhich even Plato 
recognised in his philosophy of language, though, 
we must confess, he seldom obeyed it. AVc knoAv 
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what havoc phonetic coemption may make botlf in 
the dictionary and the ‘grammar ()i‘ a lani-ua^c, and 
it would be a jnty to waste our eonjectuivs on 
tbrmations which a mere reterence to the history ol’ 
language would suflice to explain. Xow a ^■ery sligli t 
acquaintance with the hi.story of tlu* Ibiglish language 
teaches us that the grammar of modern Knglisli is not 
the same as the grammar of Wyclitfe. Wyedilb-’s 
English, again, may be ti’aeed back to what, with Sir 
Frederick Madden, we may call Middle English, from 
1500 to ItblO; Middle English to Early English, from 
1330 to 1230; Early English to Semi-Saxon, from 
1230 to 1100; and Semi-Saxon to Anglo-Saxon.* 
Tt is evident that if we are to diseo\er the original 
intention of the "syllable which ehangi-s / lore into 
[ lovi’/l, we must consult the original form <»f that 
svllable whor<o’er we can find it. We should never 
have known that jotrsf meant originally ii/> rh/rr^ 
unless we had traced it back to its original form 
. pri‘slnjU’i\ in which a (jrcek .scholar at once recognises 
5- the, comj)arative of firrs{itf.-<^ old. If left to modern 
English alone, we might attempt to connect 
with j»rtiijii);i or jirniclihii/, but avc should not thus 
arrive at its true derivathm. Tin; modern Avord 
(.rOf<pel conveys no meaning at all, Assoan,Jis we, 
trace it back to the original (toildsprll^ we set; that 
it is a literal translation of 7iVv/nr/c/h«///, or good 
news, good tidings.f Jjord Avould be nothing but tin 
empty title in Ihiglish, unless avc could di.scover‘ its 

* Sec some criticisms on this division in Marsh’s Lecturr.s on 
the English Language, p, 48. 

■j" ‘Goddspcll onn Ennglissh nemmnedd iss God word, annd 
..god tifennde, God errnde.’ &c. — Ormulum, pref. 157. ‘And 
beode )»er godes godd-spel.’ — Layamon, iii. 182, v. 29, 508. 
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oi’i<;inal form and meaning in the Anglo-Saxon 
lili'ij’-m'il, meaning the source of bread, from a 
foiil^ iiml ord, jdace.* 

Hut (!ven aft(!r tliis is done, after we have traced 
ji modern English word hack to Anglo-Saxon, it 
follows by no means that we should there find it in 
its original fonn, or that avo should succeed in 
foi'eing it to disclose its original intention. Anglo- 

(J O 

Saxon is not an original or aboriginal language. It 
j)oints by its very name to the Saxons and Angles of 
the eontincnt. We have, therefore, to foUoAV our 
word i'roin Anglo-Saxon through the various Saxon 
and J^ow-(j!(!nnan dialects, till Ave arriA’c at last at 
the earliest stage of German Avhich is within our 
reach, the (iothie of the fourth centurv after Christ, 
liven liei’e Ave cannot rest. For, although aa'G cannot 
trace Gothic back to any earlier Teutonic language, 
Ave see at once that Gothic, too, is a modern lan- 
gnag(*, and that it must haA'C passed through nume- 
rous [)hases of groAvth before it became AA'hat it is in 
the mouth of Eishop Ulfilas. 

What then arc Ave to do? — We must tiy to do 
Avhat is done Avhen avc have to deal with the modem 
IJomancc languages. • If avc could not trace a 
hh-iaieli Avord back to Latin, Ave should look for its 
eoiTcsponding fonn in Italian, and endeavour to 
trace the Italian to its Latin source. If for instance, 
Ave Avere doubtful about the origin of the French 
AvOrd for fire, fmi, avc have but to look to the Italian • 
fnoeo, in order to see at once that both fuoco and 
fen are denved from the Latin focus. We can do 
this b(*cause Ave know that French and Italian are 

* Grimm, Deutsche Grammadk, i. p. 229. Lady iu A.-S. hlaf- 
digc; 1. c. ii. p. 405. 
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copriiato dirtleots, an<l lu'osuiso wi* have ascorl./nud 
betbrohaiul tlio oxaot clo^m* of ivlationshi|) in wliirli 
they stand to oa<“Ii otlu'r. Had we, instead* of look- 
ing to Italian, looked to (i<“nnan for an explan itinii 
of the Fivneli /<7/, we should have missed (he riirht 
tmek; for the German fi'ucr, thouuh more like /at 
than the Italian /«()(•<), eonld never have assume<i in 
French the form feu. 

Ajsraiii, in the ease of the prt'jiosition Jiur.% which 
in French means irifhuiit, we can more easily tletcn*- 
mine its ori^n after we have fbiiinl that hor.'i ct»rre- 
sponds with the Italian fuoru^ the Spanish fiunt. 
The French fi'Oiiunjt\ cheese, den'ves no liijlit from 
Latin, lint as soon as we eom|)are (he Italian /hr- 
iiuujiiio* we se*‘ (hat foriimi/iiJo aiul fri>iiH(>ie arc 
denved fi’oin yh/V////; ela'CM* Ix-ini/; naah' in Italy hy 
keepin^r the milk in small ha.-ki ts or f^rms. h'nhlr, 
the French yh/A/( , is cleaily <!ci-iNod fi‘(»ni Latin; hnt 
it is not till we see the I talian //< ce/,- that we are 
reminded of tin* Latin /A /'///a. tearful. We shonhl 
i\ever have fouial the et\ nioh lyy. that is to sa\ the 
origin, of the Lieiuli tlu- Ihiylish !<> jxiii, if wi’ 

did not consult the* diet ionarv ol' the eo'i:nate dialects, 
■'such as Italian and Spanish. Ih-re we find that /e 
• Jifi'l is express(>d in Italian l)y ///o/ure, in Spanish hy 
t ■whereas in J’rovciK;al we actually find the two 

! forms ami jmnar. Xew jtfu/ur clearly ])oints 

hack to Latin jtarare, which im'ans to 'jiuvlfij., to 
aj/peuse. To a])peaso a creditor meant to .pay li?hi ; 
in the same manner as nne a quittiince or 

receipt, was originally qwietantia,^ a quieting, from 
qideiux., quiet. 


* Dicz, lexicon Compnraiivum. Columella, vii. 8. 
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If, tlic re f( )!’(», wish to follow up our researches 

— if, not satisfied with having traced an Knglish 
word h:!<*k to (iothic, we want to know what it was 
at a still (‘{irlier j)eHod of its growth — we must, 
detcrwnine whether there are any languages that, 
stand to Gothic in the same relation in which Italian' 
and S[)anish stand to French — we must restore, as 
fiir as possible, the genealogical tree of the various 
families of liuman speech. In doing this we enter onj 
the second or classificatory stage of our science; forj 
genealog y, where it is applicable, i s the , most perfect^ 
form (jf classification. 

Jiefortj we proceed to examine the results which 
have beim obtaiiu'd by the recent labours of Schlegel, 
lluml)oldt, Pritchard, Bopp, Burnouf, Grimm, Pott, 
Benfey, Kuhn, Curtins, and others in this branch 
of tlu' sci(‘nce. of language, it will be well to glance 
at what had been acliieved befijre their time in the 
classification of the numberless dialects of mankind. ; 

Th(‘ ( I reeks never thought of ap])lying the prin- 
(riple of elassification to the varieties of human speech, 
"riiey only distinguished between Greek on one side, 
and all other languages on the other, comprehended 
under the convenient name of ‘ Barbarous.’ They 
succeeded, indeed, in classifying four of their own 
diah'cts with tolerable correctness,* but they applied 
the term ‘ barbarous ’ so ])roniiscuously to the other 

^ Strabo, viii. p. 833. Ti)v ftei’ Ta5a ri; TraXat^ ’Ar0tSi t>)v 
auri^v rtiv 2c ^(vpiSa rjj AioXiSu The same writer, at the 

coiumenccmcnt of the Christian era, has the following remark 
on the numerous spoken dialects of Greece : 2’ cn f:ai vvr, 

k'lird TTuXtiCy tiWoi uWufc SiaXtyoi'rai* ^otcovtTi £e cwpi^'eiy fiTravreg 

ri)r fTvfi€d(Tay iiriKpuTeiay* Sco Romaic and Blodern Cf reeky 
hy James Clyde, 1855, p. 28. 
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more distant relatives of Greek, (the dialects of tlu* 

• Pelasgians, Cariaiis, jMacedonians, Tliracians, and 
Illyrians,) that, for the purj)os(*s of scientific classi- 
fication, it is almost impossible to make any use of 
the statements of ancient writers about tliese so- 
called barbarous idioms.* 

* Herodotus (vii. 94. o09) "ives Polii.-p:i as tlie old name of 
^IColians and of the lonians in the I Vloponiiesiis and the islands. 
Nevertheless he argues (i. o7) from tlit3 dialect spoken in Lis 
time by the Pelasgi of the towns of Krestoii, Piakia, and 
Skylake, that the old Pelasgi spoke a barbarous tongue {3ai>Qiimy 
rtfy yXtotrtray letrec), lie has, therefore, to admit that the Attie 
race, being originally Pela^gic, unlearnt its language* (ru 'Attikui' 
iOroc €or IlfXairytkeb*, uftu r/; furu^uXtj r// tc 'KW//r«r, Ktit rt)r 
•yXw<T<raK f-iertfudh). See Diefenbaidi, ()rtf/i//fs Kitropfca\ [). of). 
Dionysius of IIalioarnas>us (i. 17) avoids lliis iliilieulty by 
declaring the Pelasgi to have been from tin* beginning a llelUaiie 
race. Thi-i. Iiowevcn*, is merely h\< uwn theory. The* Karintts 
are called by lloiner (//. v. JS<)7); but Strabo (\iv. 

662) take.s particular care to show that th(*y are not. thertdbre 
to be con.sidere<l as lie di^tingui^hes between /3np- 

i.t*. Kutcwi: tWrjri^fiv^ and Kfipicrrt XnXttr, Ktifn^fiv kcii 
/3rt/>6ap/^£tr. But the same Strabo says that the Karians were 
formerly called AfXeyrc (xii. j). d72;; and the>e, t(»gelher with 
Pelasgians and KankonCvS, are reckoned by him (vii. p. .‘52 J) as 
the earlier barbarous inhabitants ai Hellas. Again, he (vii. 
p. 321 ), as well as Aristotle and 1 >ionysius of Halicarnas.sus (i. 17), 
considers the Lo<*rians as de.^cendants of the Leleges, though they 
would hardly call tlic Locriaus barbarians. 

The Macedonians arc mentioned by Strabo (x. p. 4G0) 
together with ‘ the other Hellenes.* Demosthenes speaks of 
Alexander as a barbarian ; Isokrates as a Ilcraclidc. To judge 
from a few extant words, Macedonian might have been a (ir«u3k 
dialect. (Diefenbach, Orig. luirop. j). G2,) «Iustine (vii. 1) says 
of the Macedonians, ‘Populus Pelasgi, regio Pteonia dicchatur.’ 
There wa.s a tradition that the country occupiecT by the Mace- 
donians belonged formerly to Thracians or Pierians (Thuc. ii. 99,. 
Strabo, vii. p. 321); part of it to Thessalians (ibid.) 

The Thracians arc called by Herodotus (v. 3) tlio greatest 
people after the Indians. They arc distinguished by Strabo 
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Plato, indeed, in his Cratylm (c. 36), throws out a 
hint that the Greeks might have received their own 
words fi’om the barhsiriuns, the barbarians being 
older than the Greeks. But he was not able to 
see the full bearing of this remark. He only points 
out that soTtie words, such as the names of fire^ 
irntcr, and were the same in Phr}’^gian and 

Greek ; and he supposes that the Greeks borrow'ed 
them from the IMirygians (c. 26). The idea that 
the Gi'(;ek language and that of the barbarians could 
have had a common source never entered his mind. 
Jt is strange that even so comprehensive a mind 
as that of Aristotle should have tailed to perceive 


from Illyriuns (Du“fc‘ii])acli, j). Go), from Celts (ibid.), and from 
iSoythians (Tliijc. ii. 9G). Wliat -hx* know of their language rests 
on a statement of Strabo (vii. 303, 30o), that the Thracians spoke 
the snmu language as the Geta^, and the Get® the same as the 
Dacians. VV'^e possess fragments of Dacian speech in the botani- 
cal names collected by Dioskorides, and these, as interpreted by 
Grimm, are clearly Aryan, though not Greek. The Dacians are 
called barbarians by Strabo, together with Illyrians and Epirotes. 
(Strabo, vii. p. 321.) 

The Illyrians were barbarians in the eyes of the Gi’eeks. 
They are now considered a^n independent branch of the Aryan 
family. Herodotus refers the Veneti to the Illyrians (i. 196); 
and the Veneti, according to Polybius (ii. 17), who knew them, 
spoke a language different from that of the Celts. He adds that • 
they were an old race, and in their manner and dress like the 
Celts. " Hence many writers have mistaken them for Celts, 
neglecting the criterion of language, on which Polybius lays 
pfoper stress. The Illyrians were a widely extended race ; the 
Pannonians, the Dalmatians, and the Dardanians (from whom 
the Dardanelles were called), are all spoken of as Illyrians. 
(Diefenbach, Origincs Europcete, pp. 74, 75.) It is lost labour 
to try to extract anything positive from the statements of the 
Greeks and Romans on the race and the language of their bar- 
barian neighbours. 
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in languages some of that law and order wliich he 
tried to discover in ever}' realm of nature. As 
Aristotle, however, did not attempt this, we need not 
wonder that it was not attempted by any one elsci 
for the next two thousand years. Tlie Komans, in 
all scientitic matters, were merely the j)arrots of tlio 
Greeks. Having themselves been called barlitirians, 
they soon leanit to apply the same nanie to all other 
nations, except, of course, to their masters, tin' 
Greeks. Xow barbarian is one of those lazy expres- 
sions which seem to say evei‘) tlnng but in reality 
say nothing. It was apjilied as recklessly as tluj 
word heretir during the middle ages. If the Homans 
had not ivcoived this convenient name, of barbarian 
ready-made for them, they wmdd have treated their 
neighbours, the (’elts and Gennans, with moix*. 
respect and sympathy : they would, at all (‘vents, 
have looked at thc-m with a more di.scriminating eye. 
And, if they had done so, they would hav(^ di.s- 
covered, in spite of outwai’d diflerencos, that these 
barbarians wore, after all, not very distant c,ousins. 
There was as much similarity between the langiaigc; 
of Cassar and the barbarians sj^ainst whom lu; fought 
in Gaul and (iennany as there was betwciai his 
language and that of lloinor. A man of Cajsar’s 
‘ sagacity would have seen this, if he had not been 
blinded by traditional phraseology. f am not 
exaggerating. For let us look at one instance 
only. If we take a verb of such constant occurrence 
as to kave^ we shall find the paradigms almost iden- 
tical in Latin and Gothic : — 


In Latin. 

I have habeo 

Thou hast babes 

He has habet 


In Gothic. 

haba 

habais 

hab.aij7 
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In Latin. In Gothic. 

We have habemus habam 

You have habetis habai]? 

They have habent habant. 


It surely required a certain amount of blindness, 
or rather of deafness, not to perceive such similarity, 
and tlijft blindness or deafness arose, I believe, entirely 
from the single word barbarian. Not till that word 
baibarian was struck out of the dictionary of man- 
kind, and replaced by brother, not till the right of 
all nations of the world to be classed as members 
of one genus or kind was recognised, can we look 
even for the first beginnings of our science. Tliis 
change was effected by Christianity. To the Hindi!, 
eveiy man not t^vice-born was a Mlecliha; to the 
(Jvcck, every man not speaking Greek was a bar- 
barian; to the Jew, ^very jierson not circumcised 
was a Gentile; to the iMohammedan, every man not 
believing in the projihet is a Giaur or Kaffir. It 
was Chnstianity which first broke doivn the barriers 
between Jew and Gentile, between Greek and bar- 
barian, betAveen the white and the black. Humanity 
is a Avord Avhich you. look for in A^ain in Plato or 
Aristotle; the idea of mankind as one family, as the.? 
children of one God, is an idea of Christian growth; • 
and the science of mankind, and of the languages of 
pnankind, is a science Avhich, Avithout Christhuiity, 
Hvould never have sprung into life. When people 
iiad been taught to look upon all men as brethren, 
then, and then only, did the variety of human speech 
present itself as a problem that called for a solution, 
in the eyes of thoughtful observers ; and I, there- 
fore, date the .►real beginninff of the science of’ 
langu^e from the first day^f P ente cost. After 
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that (lay of cloven tonjLrn<*s a new li^ht is spreading* 
over the world, and objects rise into view wliiel* had 
been hidden troin the eyes of the nations of antiijuity. 
Old Avords assume a new meaning, old ]>roblems a 
new interest, oUl sciences u new purpose. The 
eominon origin of mankind, the ditferenees ol‘ race 
and lanjrnaui', the susceptibility t)f all natfons of 
the highest mental culture. — tliese become, in the 
new Avorld in which we live, prol>lems of seientific. 
because of more than scientific, interest. It is no 
valid objection that so many centuries should have 
elapsed before the spirit tvliich (diri.stianity iidiiscd 
into every branch of scientilic itupiiry produced 
tdsible results. AVe see in the oaken ilt'et which 
rides the ocean the small acorn tvhich tvas buried in 
the ground hundreds of years ago, and we recognise 
in the jdiilosophy of Albertus Magnu.s,* though 
nearly 1200 years after the death of Christ, in the 
aspiratioins of Kejder.f and in the researches of tlu; 

/ 

* Albert, Count of IloII.-^t-idtcn, or. a5« he is more generally 
called, Albertus Magnus, tlie pioneer of modern idiysii'al scieiKM% 
wrote: ‘God has given to man Ilis spirit, and with it also in- 
tellect, that man might Ust* it fur to know Ciod. And (Jod is 
known through the .soul and by faith fx'om the liible, through the 
intellect from nature/ And again: ‘ It is to the praise and glory 
of God, and for the benejlt of our brethren, lliat we study th<5 
nature of created tilings. In all of them, not only in the lianiio- 
nious formation of every single creature, but likewise in the variety 
of different forms, we can and we ought to admire the majesty 
and wisdom of God/ 

f These are the last words in Kepler’s Harmony of the 
World, ‘Thou who by the light of nature hast kindled in us the 
longing after the light of Thy grace, in order to raise us to the 
light of Thy glory, thanks to Thee, Creator and Lord, that Thou 
lettest me rejoice in Thy works. Lo, I have done the work of 
my life with that power of intellect which Thou hast givem J 
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<^r(‘at('st phiI()so[)licrs of oui* own age, the sound of 
that key-note of thought whieh had been struck for 

to men t}ie glory of Thy workri, as far as my mind 
o*»uld coiMpreliond their infinite majesty. My senses were awake 
to search as far as 1 could, with purity and faitlifulness. If I, a 
worm l>tdoi*o Thine eyes, and born in the bonds of sin, have 
hi ought forth anything that is unworthy of Thy counsels, inspire 
ni(* with Tliy spirit, tliat 1 may correct it. If, by the wonderful 
Ix'auty of Thy works, I have been led into boldness, if I have 
sought my own honour among men as I advanced in the work 
which was destined to Thine honour, pardon me in kindness and 
charity, and by Thy grace grant that my teaching may be to Thy 
glory, and the welfare of all men. Praise ye the Lord, ye hea- 
veidy Harmonies, and ye that understand the new harmonies, 
]»raise the Lord. Praise God, O my soul, as long as I live. 
From Him, through Him, and in Him is all, the material as well 
as the spiritual — all that we know and all that we know not yet 
— for there is much to do that is yet undone.* 

These words are all the more remarkable, because written by 
a man who was persecuted by theologians as a heretic, but who 
nevertheless was not ashamed to profess himself a Christian. 

I end with an extract from one of the most distinguished of 
living naturalists: — ‘The antiquarian recognises at once the 
workings of intelligence in the remains of an ancient civilization. 
He may fail to ascertain their age correctly, he may remain 
doubtful as to the order in which they were successively con- 
structed, but the character of the whole tells him they ai*e 
works of art, and that men like himself originated these relics of 
by-gono ages. So shall the intelligent naturalist read at once 
in the pictures wliich nature presents to him, the works of a 
higher Intelligence; he shall recognise in the minute perforated 
cells of the coiiifera!, which differ so wonderfully from those of 
other plants, the hieroglyphics of a peculiar age; in their needle- 
like leaves, the escutcheon of a peculiar dj(;iasty; in their 
rcpc»ated appearance under most diversified circumstances, a 
thoughtful and thought-eliciting adaptation. Pie beholds, indeed, 
the works of a being thinking like- himself, but he feels, at the 
same time, that ho stands as much below the Supreme Intelli- 
gence, in wisdom, power, and goodness, as the works of art are 
inferior to tlio wonders of nature. Let naturalists look at the 
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the first time by the }ij)ostk‘ of the Gentiles:* ‘./by 
the invisible things of Jlim from the creation of the 
trorld are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, even Ilis eternal poicer and God- 
head.’ 


But we shall see that the science of lauffuaffc owes 
more than "its first impulse to Ohristiimity. The 
pioneers of 'our science were* those very apostles 
Avho were commanded ‘to go into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature ; ' and their 
true successors, the missionaric's of the whole Chris- 


tian Church. 


Translations of the Lord’s 


Prayer 


or of the Bible into every dialect of the Avorhl, 


form even now the most valuable materials for tlu* 


comparative philologist. ..Vs long as tin* numlu'r of 
known languages was small, the i<lea of elas.sifu;ati(ni 
hardly suggoted itself. Tlie inind must ])e be- 


wildered l.)y tlu* multiplicity ol’ facts befoi'o it has 
recotirsc to division. As long as tlu; <)nly languages 
studied were Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, the simple 
division into sacred and piDfane, or classical and 
oriental, sufficed. But when theologians extended 
their studies to Arabic, Chald(;e, and Syriac, Ji ste[>, 
and a very important step, was made towards tlu^ 
establishment of a class or family of languages.f 


world under such imprc.s.sioiis, and evidence will pour in upon us 
that all creatufes are expressions of the thoughts of Him whom 
we know, love, and adore unseen/ 

* Rom. i. 20. ^ 

f Hervas ( Catologoj i. 37) mentions the following works^ pub- 
lished during the sixteenth century, bearing on the science of lan- 
guage: — Introductio In Chaldaicam Linguam^ Siriacam, atque 
Armcnicamj et decern alias Linguas, a Theseo Ambrosio, Papias, 
1539, 4to. De Ratione communi omnium Linguarum et Littera- 
rum CommentariuSj Sh Theodoro Bibliandro, Tiguri, 1548, 4to. It 
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No one could seein" that these languages were 
most intimately related to each other, and that they 
diflei’od from Greek and Latin on all points on 
which they agreed among themselves. As early as 
1 G 06 we find Guichard^* in his Harmonie Etymo- 

contains the Lord’s Prayer in fourteen languages. Bibliander 
derives Welsh and Cornish from Greek, Greek having been car- 
ried there from Marseilles, through Prance. * He states that 
Armenian differs little from Chaldee, and cites Postel, who de- 
rived the Turks from the Armenians, because Turkish was spoken 
in Armenia. He treats the Persians as descendants of She^, 
and connects their language with Syriac and Hebrew. Servian 
and Georgian arc, according to him, dialects of Greek. 

OtluT works on language published during the sixteenth century 
are: — Vuvxow^ Dmlogorum de Lingine Gallicce Origine ejusque 
cum Grmca CognatiouOy lihri quatuor^ Parisiis, 1554. He says 
that as French is not mentioned among the seventy-two languages 
which sj)rang from the Tower of Babel, it must be derived from 
Greek. lie quotes Ca3sar {De Bello Gallico^ vi. 14) to prove 
that the Druids spoke Greek, and then derives from it the 
modern French language ! 

The works of Heuri Estienne (1528-1598) stand on a much 
sounder basis. lie has been unjustly accused of having derived 
Frt*nch from Greek. See his Traicte de la Conformite du 
Bmujage fran^ais avec le grec^ about 1566. It contains chiefly 
syntactical and grammatical remarks, and its object is to show 
that modes of expression in Greek, which sound anomalous and 
difficult, can be rendered easy by a comparison of analogous ex- 
jiressioiis in French. 

The Lord’s Prayer was published in 1548 in fourteen languages, 
by Bibliander; in 1591 in twenty-six languages, by Roccha 
{Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana, a fratre Angelo Roccha, 
Romm, 1591, 4to.); in 1592 in forty languages, by Mogiserus 
{Specimen XL Linguarum et Dialectorum ah Hieronymo Me-- 
gisero a diversis auciorihtis collectarum quibus Oratio Domi^ 
nica est expressa^ Fraiicofurti, 1592); in 1593 in fifty languages, 
by the same author {Oratio Dominica L diversis Unguis^ cura 
A'l. Megiseri, Francofurti, 1593, 8vo.) 

* At tho b<^giuniug of the seventeenth century was published 
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logique^ placing Hebrew, Clialdco, and Syriac as a 
class of languages by themselves, and distinguishing 
besides betAveen the Ivomauee and Teutonic- dialects. 

AMiat iircA’cnted, however, for a long time tlu*. 
progress of the science of language was the idea that 
JlehreAV Avas the primitiA c language of mankind, and 
that, therefore, all languages must he dcriA’^c'd from 
llebrcAV. The fathers of the Cliurch neA*(;r expi*essed 
any doubt tni this j)oint. St Jerome, in one of liis 
epistles to Damasus,* Avi’ites : ‘ J'he Avhole of anti- 
quity (uniA'ersa antiquitas) ailirnis that IlehreAV, 
in AA'hich the Old Testament is AA'ritten, Avas the 
beginning of all human speeeh.’ (.>rigen, in his 
elcA'cnth Homily on the hook of Numbers, ex[)resses 

Tresorde F Histoire de$ hangvcs de cct Univcrs^ par Claiule Durot, 
secondo edition, Iverdon, Kill), 4to. Ilorvas says that Diiret 
repeats the mistakes of l^o.’^tel, Bihliander, and other writers of 
the sixteenth century. 

Before Duret came Estienne (Juichard, I j Harmonic Etymolo^ 
yiqiiedcs harignes Hchraique^ Chaldaiquc^ Syriaque — Greqxie — 
Eatine^ Fraufjoise^ Italienne^ Espagnolc — AUemandv^ Flamendc^ 
Anglaise^ &c., Paris, 1606. 

Hervas only knows the second edition, Paris, 16J8, and thinks 
the first \vas publislied in 1608. The title of his book shows 
that Guichard distinguished between four classes of languages, 
wliich we should now call the Semitic, the Hellenic, Italic, and 
Teutonic: he derives, however, Greek from Hebrew. 

I. I. Scaliger, in his Diatriba de Euroj^ccorum Linyuis 
{Opuscula varia^ Paidsiis, 1610), p. 119, distinguishes eleven 
classes: Latin, Greek, Teutonic, Slavonic, Epirotic or Albanian, 
Tartaric, Hungarian, Finnic, Irish, British in Wales and Brittany, 
and Bask or Cantabrian. 

* ‘ Initium oris et communis eloquii, et hoc omne quod loqui- 
mur, Hebra3am esse linguam qua vetus Testamentum scriptum 
est, universa antiquitas tradidit.’ In another place {Isaia, c. 7) 
he writes, ‘ Omnium enim fere linguarum verbis utuntur IIc- 
brsei.* 
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liis belief that the Hebrew language, originally given 
through Adam, remained in that part of the world 
which was the chosen portion of God, not, like the 
rest, left to one of His angels.* When, therefore, 
the first attempts at a classification of languages were 
made, the problem, as it presented itself to scholars 
such as Guichard and Thomassin, was this: ‘As 
Hebrew is undoubtedly the mother of all languages, 
how are wo to explain the process by which Hebrew 
became split into so many dialects, and how can 
these numerous dialects, such as Greek and Latin, 
Coptic, Persian, Turkish, bo traced back to their 
common source, the Hebrew?’ 

It is astonishing what an amount of real learning 
and ingenuity was wasted on this question during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It finds, 
perhaps, but one parallel in the laborious calculations 
and constructions of early astronomers, who had to 
account for the movements of the heavenly bodies, 
always taking it for granted that the earth must 
be the fixed centre of our planetary system. But, 
although we know now that the labours of sucb 
scholars as Thomassin were, and could not be other- 
Avisc than fruitless, it would be a. most discouraging 
view to take of the progress of the human race, 
Avere we to look upon the exertions of eminent men 
in former ages, though they may have been in a 
wrong direction, as mere vanity and vexation of 
spirit. We must not forget that the very fact of 
the failure of such men contributed powerfully to a 
general conviction that there must be something 

* ‘ Mansit lingua per Adam primitus data, ut putamus, He* 
^raea, in ea parte hominum, quae non para Oilicujus angeli> aed quaa 
Doi portio pormansit.* 

K 
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wrong in the problem itself, till at last a bolder 
genius inverted the problem and thereby solved it. 
When books after books had been written to show 
how Greek and Latin and all other laiiffiiaffcs were 
derived from Hebrew,* and when not one single 
system proved satistactory, people asked at last — 
‘ Why then should all languages be derived from 
Hebrew?’ — and this very question solved the pro- 
blem. It might have been natund for theologians 
in the fourth and fifth centuries, many of whom 
knew neither Hebrew nor any language except their 
own, to take it for granted that Hebrew Avas the 
source of all languages, but there is neither iji the 
Old nor the Xcav Testament a single word to neces- 
• sitate this vicAv. Of the language of Adam avc 
knoAV nothing; but if IlebreAV, as avc knoAV it, AA'as 
one of the languages that S])rang from the confusuai 
of tongues at Babel, it could not Avill ha\'C been the 
language of Adam or of the Avhole earth, ‘Avhen the 
whole earth Avas still of one speecli.’f 

Although, therefore, a certain adAance Avas made 
towards a classification of languages by the Semitic 

* Guichard went so far as to maintain that as Hebrew was 
written from right to left, and Greek from left to right, Greek 
words might bo traced back to Hebrew by being simply read 
from right to left. 

f Among the different systems of Kabbinical exegesis, there is 
one according to which every letter in Hebrew is reduced to its 
numerical value, and the word is explained by another of the same 
quantity; thus, from the passage, ‘And all the inhabitants of 
the earth were of one language’ (Gcw. xi. 1), is deduced that 
they all spoke Hebrew, being changed for its synonym 
and (5 -|- lOO + 4 + 300 = 409) is substituted for its 

equivalent nnx (i + 8 + 400 = 409). Cohelethy ed. Ginsburg, 
p. 31. Cf. Quatremero, Melanges^ p. 138. 
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scholars of the seventeenth century, yet this partial 
advance became in other respects an imjKjdiment. 
The purely scientific interest in arranging languages 
according to their characteristic features was lost 
sight of, and erroneous ideas were propagated, the 
influence of which has even now not quite subsided. 

1’lie first who really conquered the prejudice that 
Hebrew was the source of all language was Leibniz, 
the contemporory and* rival of Newton. ‘There, is 
as much reason,’ he said, ‘ for supposing Hebrew to 
have been the primitive language of mankind, as 
there is tor adopting the view of Goropius, who 
[)iiblished a work at Antwerp, in 1580, to prove 
that Dute.li was the language spoken in Paradise.’* 
In a letter to Tenzel, Leibniz writes: ‘To call 
Hebrew the pinmitive language, is like calling 

* Jlermathena Joamiis Goropii Becani: Antuerpias, 1580. 
Origines Autverjikinm, 1569. Andre Kempe, in liis work on 
tlio language of Paradise, maintains that God s 2 >oke to A^am in 
Swedish, Adam answered in Danish, and the serpent spoke to 
Eve in Frencli. 

Chardin relates that the Persians believe three languages to 
have been spoken in Paradise ; Arabic by the serpent, Persian by 
Adam and Eve, and Turkish by Gabriel. 

J, B. Erro, in his El Mundo primitivo^ Madrid, 1814, claims 
Bask as the language spoken by Adam. 

A curious discussion took place about two hundred years ago 
in the Metropolitan Chapter of Pampeluna. The decision, as 
entered in the minutes of the chapter, is as follows : — 1. Was Bask 
the primitive language of mankind ? The learned members con- 
fess that, in spite of their strong conviction on the subject, they dare 
not give an affirmative answer. 2. Was Bask the only language 
spoken by Adam and Eve in Paradise ? On this point the 
chapter declares that no doubt can exist in their minds, and 
that ‘it is impossible to bring forward any serious or rational 
objcctiou.* See ITcnnequin, Essai sur V Analogic des Langues^ 
Bordeaux, 1838, p. 60. 
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branches of a tree primitive branches, or like ima- 
gining that in some country hewn trunks could 
grow instead of trees. Such ideas may be conceived, 
but they do not agree >vith the laws of nature, and 
with the harmony of the universe, that is to say, 
with the Divine Wisdom.’* 

But Leibniz did more than remove this one great, 
stumbling-block from the threshold of the stfieiice of 
\ language, lie was the first to apply the principh^ 
of sound inductive reasoning to a subject which 
before him had only been treated at random. He 
pointed out the necessity of collecting, fu’st of all, as 
I large a number of facts as possible.f lie ai)pealed 
^ to missionaines, travellers, ambassadors, princes, and 
emperors, to help him in a work which he had so 
much at heart. The Jcvsuits in China had to work 
for him. Witsen,J the traveller, sent him a most 
precious present, a translation of the Lord’s Prayer 
into *the jargon of the Hottentots. ‘ My friend,’ 

* Guhrauer s Life of Leibniz^ ii. p. 129- 

I Guhniuer, vol. ii. p. 127* In his Dissertation on the Origin 
of Nations^ 1710, Leibniz says: — ‘The study of languages must 
not be conducted according to any other principles but those of 
^thc exact sciences. Why begin with the unknown instead of 
the known ? It stands to reason that we ought to begin witli 
studying tho modern languages which are within our reach, in 
order to compare them with one another, to discover their 
differences and affinities, and then to proceed to those which hav (5 
, preceded them in former ages, in order to show their filiation and 
; their origin, and then to ascend step by step to the most ancient 
j tongues, the analysis of which must lead us to the only trust- 
‘ worthy conclusions.’ 

X Nicolaes Witsen, Burgomaster of Amsterdam, travelled in 
Russia, 1666-1672; published his travels in 1677, dedicated to 
Peter the Great. Second edition, 1705. It contains many col- 
lections of words. 
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writes Leibniz in thanking him, ‘ remember, I 
implore you, and remind your Muscovite friends, to 
make researches in order to procure specimens of 
the Scythian languages, the Samoyedes, Siberians, 
Bashkirs, Kalmuks, Tungusians, and others.’ Having 
made the acquaintance of Peter the Great, Leibniz 
wrote to him the following letter, dated Vienna, 
October the 26th, 1713: — 

‘ 1 have suggested that the numerous languages, 
liitherto almost entirely unknown and unstudied 
wliich are current in the empire of your Majesty 
and on its frontiers, should be reduced to writing ; 
also that dictionaries, or at least small vocabularies, 
should be collected, and translations be procured in 
such languages of the Ten Commandments, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Apostolic Symbolum, and other 
parts of the Catechism, ut omnis lingua laudet 
Dominum. This would increase the glory of your 
Majesty, who reigns oyer so many nations, and is so 
anxious to improve them ; and it would, likewise, by 
means of a comparison of languages, enable us to 
discover the origin of those nations who from 
Scythia, which is subject to your Majesty, advanced 
into other countries. But principally it would help 
to plant Christianity among the nations speaking 
those dialects, and I have, therefore, addressed the 
Most Rev. Metropolitan on the same subject.’* ' 

Leibniz drew up a list of the most simple and 
necessary terms which should be selected for com- 
parison in various languages. At home, while 

* Catherinens der Grossen Verdi^te^um die vergJeichende 
Sprachhundey von F. Adelung, Petersburg, 1815. Another 
letter of his to the Vice-Chancellor, Baron Schaffiroff, is dated 
Pirmont, June 22, 1716. 
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engaged in historical researches, he >^hat' 

ever could throw light on the origin jgRHihe Oi^inan 
language, and he encouraged others, such as Eccavd, 
to do the same. He pointed out the importance of 
dialects, and even of proriucial and local terms, foi* 
elucidating the etymological structure of languages.'* 
Leibniz never undertook .a systematic classilication 
of the whole realm of language, nor was he successful 
in classing the dialects with whii-h he liad become 
icquainted. He distinguished between a Japhetic 
and Aramaic class, the fonner occupying the north, 
the latter the soutli, of the continent of Asia and 
Europe. He believed in a common oi'igin t)f lan- 
guages, and ill a migration of the liuinan race from 
east to west. But lie failed to distinguish the o.\a<‘t 
degrees of relationship in which languages stood to 
each other, and he mixed up some of the Turanian 
dialects, such as Finnish and Tataric, with the 
Japhetic family of speech. If Leibniz had found 
time to work out all the plans Avhich his fertile and 
comprehensive genius conceived, or if he had been 
understood and supported by cotemporary scholars, 
the science of language, as one of the inductive 
sciences, might have been estaUished a centiny 
earlier. But a man like Leibniz, avIio was equally 
distinguished as a scholar, a theologian, a lawyei’, 
an historian, and a mathematician, could only throw 
out hints as to how language ought to be studied. 
Leibniz was not only the discoverer of the differen- 
tial calculus. He was one of tlio first to watch 

* Collectanea Etymologica^ ii. 255. ^Malim sine discrimine 
Dialectorum corrogari Germanicas voces. Puto quasdam origincs 
ex superioribus Dialectis melius apparituras; ut ex Ullilse Fon- 
iogotliicis, Otfridi Franciscis.’ 
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tne apwMjiii'ifflTiratification of the earth. He was 
enga^l^ m^lPiKtracting a calculating machine, the 
idea of which he first conceived SiS a boy. He drew 
up an elaboi^te plan of an expedition to Egypt, 
which he submitted to Louis XIV. in order to 
avert his attention from the frontiers of Germany. 
The same man was engaged in a long correspondence 
with liossuet to bring about a reconciliation between 
Protestants and Romanists, and he endeavoured, in 
his Tlceodicee and other works, to defend the cause 
of truth and religion against the inroads of the 
inatorialistic philosophy of England and France. 
It has been said, indeed, that the discoveries of 
Leibniz produced but little effect, and that most 
of them had to be made again. This is not 
tlie case, however, Avith regard to the science of 
language. The ncAV interest in languages, which 
Leibniz had called into life, did not die agtiiii. 
After it had once been recognised as a desideratum 
to bring together a complete Ilerbarimn of the lan- 
guages of inankuid, missionaries and travellers felt 
it their duty to collect lists of Avords and draw up 
grammars wherever they came in contact Avith a new 
race. The tAvo great works in which, at the begin- 
> ning of our century, the results of these researches 
Avere summed up — I mean the Catalogue of Lan- 
guages by llervas, and the Mithridates of Adelung — 
can botirLc traced back directly to the influence of 
Leibniz. As to Hei’Vas, he had read Leibniz care- 
fully, and though he differs from him on some 
points, he fully acknoAvledges his merits in promoting 
a truly ])lTilosophical Study of languages. Of Ade- 
luiig’s Mithridates and his obligations to Leibniz we 
shall have to speak presently. 
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Hervas lived from 1735 to 1809. ' He was a 
Spaniard by birth, and a Jesuit by profession. 
While working as a missioiuiiy among the polyglot- 
tous tribes of America, his attention was drawn to 
a systematic study of languages. After his rt^turn, 
he Hved chiefly at Rome in the midst of the numerous 
Jesuit missionaries who had at that time been recalled 
from all parts of the world, and who, by their com- 
munications on the dialects of the tribes among 
whom they had been labouring, assisted him greatly 
in his researches. 

Most of his works were written in Italian, and 
were afterwards translated into Spanish. We cannot 
enter into the general scope of his literarj' labours, 
which are of the most comprehensive character. 
They were intended to form a kind of Kosmos, for 
which he chose the title of Idea del Uiiive)\so. 
What is of interest to us is that portion which treats 
of man and language as part of the universe; and 
here, again, chiefly his Catalogue of Languagcft^ in 
six volumes, published in Spanish in the year 1 800. 

If we compare the work of Hervas with a similar 
work which excited much attention towards the eiid 
of the last century, and is even now more widc'ly 
known than Ilervns — I mean Couit de Gebelin's * 
Monde Primitif * — we shall see at once how far 
superior the Spanish Jesuit is to the French philo- 
sopher. Gebelin treats Persian, Armenian, Malay, 
and Coptic as dialects of Hebrew ; he speaks of Bask 
as a dialect of Celtic, and he tries to discover Hebrew, 
Greek, English, and French words in the idioms of 
America. Hervas, on the contrary, though cm- 

* Monde primitif anah/ee et compare avec le monde modeme^ 
Paris, 1773. 
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bracing in his catalogue five times the number of 
languag(.*s that were known to Gobelin, is most * 
careful not to allow himself to be carried away by 
theories not warranted by the evidence before him. 
It is easy now to point out mistakes and inaccuracies 
in lleiwas, but I think that^those who have blamed 
him most are those who ought most to have acknow- 
ledged their obligations to himj To have collected' 
specimens and notices of more than three hundred 
languages is no small matter. But Hervas did more. 
He himself composed grammars of more than forty 
j languages.* He was the first to point out that the 
• true affinities of languages must be detei^nined chiefly 
by grammatical evidence, not by mere simila rity 
of words, f He proved, by a comparative list of 
declensions and conjugations, that Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopia, and Amharic are all but 
dialects of one original language, and constitute one 
family of speech, the Semitic. | He scouted the idea 
of deriving all the languages of mankind from 
Hebrew. He had perceived clear traces of affinity in 

* CatalogOy i. 63. 

f ‘ Mas se deben consultar gramaticas para conocer su caracter 
propxuo por medio de su artificio gramatical.’ — CatalogOy i. 65. 
The same principle was expressed by Lord Monboddo, about 
1795, in his Ancient Metaphysics^ voL iv. p. 326. *My last 
observation is, that, as the art of a language is less arbitrary and 
more determined by rule than either the sound or sense of words, 
it is one of the principal things by which the connection of lan- 
guages with one another is to be discovered. And, therefore, 
when wo find that two languages practise these great arts of 
i language, — ^^ation, composition, and flexio n,— in the same 
1 way, we may conclude, I think," with great certainty, that the 
I one language is the original of the other, or that they are both 
dialects of the same language.’ 

t CatalogOf ii. 468. 
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Hiuiganan, Lapponian, and Finnish, three dialects 
now classed as members of the Turanian family.* 
He had 2>roYed that Bask was not, as was commonly 
suj>posed, a Celtic dialect, but an indei)eiident lan- 
guage, si)oken by the earliest inhabitants of Spain, 
as provotl by the names of the Sj)anish nnnm tains 
and rivers.f Nay, one of tlm most brilliant dis- 
coveries in the liistory of the science of language, the. 
establishment of the ^lalay and Polynesian family of 
speech, extending from the island of Madagascar 
east of Africa, over 208 degrees of longitude, to the 
Easter Islands west of America,! made by 

* * Catalogo^ i/49. Witsen, too, in n letter to Leibniz, dated 
Mai 22, 1698, alludes to the affinity between the Tataric and 
Mongolic languages. ‘On m*a dit quo ccs deux langucs (la 
langue Moegale et Tartare) sent differentos h peu pres commo 
rAllemand Test du Fhimand, et qu’il est de meine des Kalniucs 
et Moegals.* — Collectanea Etymological ii. p. 363. 

Leibniz held the same opinion (see Ilervas, Catalogoy i. »50), 
though he considered the Celts in Spain as descendants of the 
Iberians. 

J Catahgo, i. 30- ‘Veni que la Icngua llamada malaya^ la 
qual se habla en la peninsula dc Malaca, es matriz do innuinc- 
rables dialectos de naciones islehas, que desde dicha j)eninsula se 
extienden por mas de doscientos grades de longitud en los mares 
oriental y pacifico.* 

Ibid. ii. 10. ‘De esta peninsula do Malaca han salido 
enjambres de pobladores de las islas del mar Indiano y I^acifico, 
en las que, aunque parece haber otra nacion, que cs de negros, la 
malaya es gencralmente la mas dominahte y extendi da. La 
lengua malaya se habla en dicha peninsula, continento del Asia, 
en las islas Maldivas, on la de Madagascar (perteneciente al 
Africa), en las de Sonda, en las Molucas, en las Filipinas, en 
las del archipielago do San Lazaro, y en^ muchisimas del mar del 
Sur desde dicho archipielago hasta islas, que por su poca dis- 
tancia de America sc creian pobladas por americanos. La isla 
de Madagascar »e pone a 60 grades de longitud, y a los 268 se 
pone la isla de Fasqau 6 de Davis, en la que se habla otro dialecto 
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Uervas lon^ before it was announced to the world 
by Humboldt. 

Uervas was likewise aware of the great gramma- 
tical similarity between Sanskrit and Greek, but the 
^ imperfec t information which he received from his 
friend, the Carmelite missionary, Fra Paolino de 
San P>artolomeo, the author of the first Sanskrit 
grammar, published at Rome in 1790, prevented 
him from seeing the full meaning of this grammatical 
similaiity. How near Hervas was to the discovery 
of the truth may be seen from his comparing such 
words as Tlieos, God, in Greek, with Deva^ God, in 
Sanskrit. He identified the Greek auxiliary verb 
e^w^, m, esti^ I am, thou art, he is, with the 
Sanskrit asi^ asti. He even pointed out that 

the terminations of the three genders* in Greek, os, 
e, on, are the same as the Sanskrit, as, d, am. But 
believing, as he did, that the Greeks derived their 
pliilosophy and mythology from India, f he supposed 
that they had likewise borrowed from the Hindus 
some of their words, and even the art of distinguish- 
ing the gender of words. 

The second work which represents the science of 
language at the beginning of this century, and which 
is, to a still greater extent, the result of the impulse 
which Leibniz had given, is the Mithridates of 
Adelung.;^ Adelung’s work depends * partly on 
Hervas, partly on the collections of words which 

malayo; p<Hr lo que la extension de los dialectos malayos es 
de 208 grados de longitud.’ 

* Catalogo, ii. 134. f 135. 

f The first volume appeared in 1806. He died before the * 
second volume was published, which was brought out by Vater 
in 1809. The third, and fourth volumes followed in 1816 and 
1817, edited by Vater and the younger Adelung. 
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liad boon made under the auspices of the Iviissiaii 
government. Now tliese Ci>lloction8 arc clearly 
due to Leibniz. Although J*eter tlie Great had no 
time or taste for philological studies, the govern- 
ment kept the idea of collecting all the languages oi’ 
the Russian empire steadily in view.’'' Still greater 
luck was in store for the science of languaffe. 
Having been patronised by Cajsar at Rome, it found a 
still more devoted patroness in the great Cesarina of 
the North, Catherine the Great (1762-1796). Even 
as Grand-duchess Catherine was engrossed with the 
idea of a Universal Dictionary, on the plan sug- 
gested by Leibniz. She encouraged the chaplain of 
the British Factory at St. Petersburg, the Rev. 
Daniel Dumaresq, to undertake the wor^, and he is 
said to have published, at lier desire, a Cornparuftve 
Vocahulary of Eaxtern Languages^ in quarto; a work, 
howeverj which, if ever published, is now complet(‘ly 
lost. The reputed author died iji l.ondon in 18(.)5, 
at the advanced age of eighty-four. When Cathe- 
rine came to the throne, lier plans of conquest hai'dly 
absorbed more of her time than her philological 
studies ; and she once shut herself up nearly a j'car, 
devoting all her time to the compilation of her 
Comparative Dictionaiy. A letter of hers to Zini- 
mermann, dated the 9th of May, 1785, may interest 
some of nxf heai'ers : — 

‘Your letter,’ she Aviites, ‘has di'awn me from 
the solitude in which I had shut myself up for nearly 

* Evidence of this is to be found in Strahlenberg’s work on 
the North and Kast of Europe and Asia, 1730, with tabula 
polyglotta, &c.; in Messerschmidt's Travels in Siberia, from 
1729-1739; in Bachmeister, Idea et desideria de colligendis 
linguarum speciminibus, Petropoli, 1773 j in Guldenstiidt’s 
Travels in Caucasus ; &c. 
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nine tnoiithw, and from which I found it hard to stir. 
You will not guess what I have been about. I will 
tell you, for such things do not happen every day.. 
1 have been making a list of from two to three 
hundred radical words of the Russian language, and 
1 have had them translated into as many languages 
•and jargons as I could find. Their number exceeds 
already the second hundred. Every day I took one 
of these words and wrote it out in all the languages 
which I could collect. This has taught me that the 
Celtic is like the Ostiakian : that what means sky in 
one language means cloud, fog, vault, in others; that 
the word God in certain dialects means Good, the 
Highest, in others, sun or fire. [As far as this her 
letter is written in French; then follows a line of 
German.] I became tired of my hobby, after I had 
read your book on Solitude. [Then again in French.] 
But as 1 should have been sorry to throw such a 
mass of paper in the fire; — besides, the room, six 
fy,thoms in length, which I use as a boudoir in my 
hermitage, was pretty well warmed — I asked Pro- 
fessor Pallas to come to me, and after making an 
honest confession of my sin, we agreed to publish 
these collections, and thus make them useful to those 
who like to occupy themselves with the forsaken toys 
of others. We are only waiting for some more dia- 
lects of Eastern Siberia. Whether the world at large 
ivill or will not see in this work bright ideas of dif- 
ferent kinds, must depend on the disposition of their 
minds, and does not concern me in the least.’ 

If an empress rides a hobby, there are many 
ready to help her. Not only were all Russian 
ambassadors instructed to collect . materials ; not 
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only did German professors* supply grammars and 
dictionaries^ but Washington himself, in order to 
please the empress, sent her list of words to all 
governors and generals of the United States, enjoining 
them to supply the equivalents from the American 
dialects. The first volume of the Imperial Dic- 
tionary f appeared in 1787, containing a list of 285 
words translated into fifty-one European and one 
hundred and forty-nine Asiatic languages. Tliongh 
full credit should be given to the cni])ress t()r this 
remarkable undertaking, it is but fair to coniember 
that it was the philosopher wlio, nearly a. Iiundrcd years 
before, sowed the seed that fell into good ground. 

As collections, the works of llervas, of tlie 
Empress Catherine, and of Adelung, are higlily 
important, though such is the ])rogress made in 
the classification of languages during the last fifty 
j’ears, that few people Avould \\o^y consnlt them. 
Besides, the princijde of classification which is 
foUowtid in these woiks can hardly claim to be 
called scientific. Languages arc ari’anged geogra- 

i phically, as the languages of Europe, Asia, Afi-ica, 
America, and Polynesia, though, at the same time, 
natural afiinities are admitted which would unite 

• The empress wrote to Nicolai at Berlin to ask him to 
draw up a catalogue of grammars and dictionaries. The work 
was sent to her in manuscript from Berlin, in 1785. 

f Glossarium comparativum lAnyuarum totius Orbis, Peters- 
burg, 1787. A second edition, in.which the words are arranged 
alphabetically, appeared in 1790-91, in 4 vols., edited by 
Jaukiewitsch de Miriewo. It contains 279 (272) languages, i. c. 
171 for Asia, 55 for Europe, 30 for Africa, and 23 for America. 
According to Pott, Ungleichheit, p. 230, it contains 27.7 lan- 
guages, 18o for Asia, 22 for Europe, 28 fDr Africa, 15 for America. 
This would make 280. It is a very scarce book. 
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.dialects spoken at a distance of 208 degrees. . Lan- 
guages seemed to float about like islands on the ocean 
of human speech; they did not' shoot together to 
form themselves into larger continents. ( This is a 
most critical period in the history of every science, 
and if it had not been for a happy accident, which, 
like an electric spark, caused the floating elements to 
crystallise into regular forms, it is more than doubtful 
whether the long list of languages and dialects, 
enumerated and described in the works of Hervas 
and Adelung, could long have sustained the interest 
of the student of languages. This electric spark 
was the discovery of Sanskrit. Sanskrit is the 
ancient language of the Hindus. It had ceased to 
l)e a s])oken language at least 300 n.c. At thatf 
time the people of India spoke dialects standing to 
the ancient Vedic Sanskrit in the relation of Italian 
to Latin. Wo know some of these dialects, for there 
were more than one in various parts of India, from 
the inscriptions which the famous King A^oka had 
engraved on the rocks of Dhauli, Gimar, and Kapur- 
digiri, and Avhich have been deciphered by Prinsep, 
Norris, Wilson, and Bumouf. We can watch the 
further growth of these local dialects in the Pdli^ 
the sacred language of Buddhism in Ceylon, and 
once the popular dialect of the country where 
Buddhism took its origin, the modem Behdr, the 
ancient Magadha.* We meet the same local dialects 
again in what are called the Pr&krit idioms, used in 
the later plays, in the sacred literature of the Jainas, 
and in a few poetical compositions ; and we see at 
last how, through a mixture with the languages of 

* The Singhalese call Pali, Mungata ; the Burmese, Magada- 
basa. 
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the various conquerors of Lidia, the Arabic, Persian, 
Mongolic, and Turkish* and through a concomitant 
corruption of their grammatical system, they were 
changed into the modem Hindi, Hindustdni, Mah- 
ratti, and Bengali. During all this time, however, 
Sanskrit continued as the literary language of the 
Brahmans. Like Latin, ijt did not die in giving 
birth to its numerous offspring; and even at the 
present day an educated Brahman would write with 
greater fluency in Sanskrit than in Bengdli. Sans- 
krit was what Greek was at Alexandria, what Latin 
was duT’ing the middle ages. It Avas the classical and 
at the same time the sacred language of the Brah- 
mans, and in it were Avritten their sacred hymns, 
the Vedas, and the later Avorks, such as the laAvs 
of jManu and the Pur^nas. 

The existence of such a language as the ancient 
idiom of the country, and the vchi(;le of a large 
literature, Avas knoAA'n at all times; and if there are 
still any doubts, like those expressed by Dugald 
Stewart in his Conjectures concerninff the Origin, 
of the Sanskrit,* as to its age and authenticity, 
they Avill be best removed by a glance at the history 
of India, and at the accounts given by the Avriters of 
different nations that became successively acquainted 
Avith the language and literature of that country. 

The argument that nearly all the names of persons 
and places in India mentioned by Greek and Roman 
Avriters are pure Sanskrit, has been handled so fully 
and ably by others, that nothing remains to be said 
on the subject. 

The next nation after the Greeks that became ac- 


* WbrkSf vol. iii. p. 72. 
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qimintpfl with the language and literature of India 
was the Chinese . Though Buddhism was not recog- 
nised us a third state-religion before the year 65 A.D., 
under the Emperor Ming-ti,* Buddhist missionaries 
had reached China from India as early as the third cen- 
tury B. c. One Buddhist missionary is mentioned in 
the Chinese annals in the year 217 ; and about the 
year 120 b.c., a Chinese general, after defeating the 
barbarous tribes north of the desert of Gobi, brought 
back as a trophy a golden statue, the statue of Bud- 
dha. The very name of Buddha, changed in Chinese 
into Fo-t’o and Eo,f is pure Sanskrit, and so is every 
word and cveiy thought of that religion. The lan- 
guage which the Chinese pilgrims went to India to 
study, as the key to the sacred literature of Buddhism, 
was Sanskrit. They call it Fan ; but Fan, as M. 
Stanislas Julien has shown, is an abbreviation of 
Fan-lan-mo, and this is the only way in which the 
Sanskrit Brahman could be rendered in Chinese.J 
We read of the Emperor Ming-ti, of the dynasty of 
Han, sending Tsai-in and other high officials to India, 
in order to study there the doctrine of Buddha. 
They engaged the services of two learned Buddhists, 
Matanga and Tchou-fa-lan, and some of the most 
imijortant Buddhist works were translated by them 
into Chinese.^ The intellectual intercourse between 

* M. M.’s Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgrims, p. 23. 

f Methods pour dechiffrer et transcrire les noms Sanscrits qui 
se rencontrent dans ' les livres .chinois, inventee et demontree 
par M. Stanislas Julien; Paris, 1861, p. 103. 

t ‘Fan-cliou (brahmakshara), les caract6res de I’^criture 
indionne, iiiTcntce par Fan, c’ost-k-dire Fan-lan-mo (brahma).’ — 
Stanislas Julien, Voyages des Pelerins Bouddhistes, vol. ii. 
p. 505. 

L 
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the Indian peninsula and the iiorthorn contiiieiii of 
Asia continued uninteiTU])ted for sevi'ral ceiitui’ics. 
Missions Avero sent from ('hiua to India to report on 
the reli^ous, politi(‘al, social, and ^eographiejil state; 
of the country; and tlie chief object of inteuvst, which 
attracted public embassies and private pilurims across 
the Himalayan mountains^Avasthe relicum of Ibiddha. 
About three hundred years after the ]mblic rectiuiiition 
of Buddhism by the Emperor Miu;u:-ti, the o-reat stream 
of Buddhist pilgrims began to floAV from ('hina to 
India. The first account Avhicli Ave possess of these 
pilgrimages refei’s to the travels of Fa-hian, Avho visit- 
ed India towards the end of the fourth century. 
His travels were translated into French by A. 
Remusat. After Fa-hian, Ave liaAe the traAcls of 
Hoebseng and Song-yun, who Avere sent to India, in 
518, by command of the emj)r(‘ss, with the vicAV of 
collecting sacred books and relics. Then folloAved 
Hiouen-thsang, Avhose life and traAcls, from 029-045 
have been rendered so popular by the excelhait 
translation of M. Stanislas Julien. After Hiouen- 
thsang the [)rincipal AA’orks of Chinese jnlgrims are 
the Itineraries of the Fifty-six Plonks, published in 
730, and the truAcls of Khi-nie, Avho A’isited India in 
904, at the head of 300 pilgrims. 

That the language eiiij Joyed for literaiy pui*poses 
in India during all this time Avas Sanskrit, Ave learn, 
not only from the numerous names and religious and 
philosophical tenns mentioned in the travels of the 
Chinese pilgrims, but fnjin a short paradigm of do 
clension and conjugation in Sanskrit Avhich one of 
them (Hiouen-thsang) has inserted in his diaiy. 

As soon as the Muhammedans entered India, avc 
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lioiir of translations of Sanskrit works into Persian 
and Arnbic.* As early as the rei^n of the second 
Ahnssidc Khalif Almunsur,f in the year 773 a.d., an 
Indian astronomer, well versed in the science which 
he ])rofessed, visited the court of the Khalif, bringing 
with him tables of the equations of planets according to 
th(i niean motions, with observations relative to both 
solar ami lunar eclipses and the ascension of the signs; 
taken, as he affirmed, from tables computed by an 
Indian prince, whose name, as the Arabian author 
writes it, was Phighar. The Khalif, embracing the 
opportunity thus happily presented to him, command- 
ed the book to be translated into Arabic, to be pub- 
lished for a guide to the Arabians in matters pertain- 
ing to the stars. The task devolved on Muhammed 
ben Ibrahim Alfazdri, whose version is known to as- 
tronomers by the name of the greater Sind-hind or 
Hind-sind,;|; for the term occurs -written both ways. 

About the same time Yacub, the son of Tharec, 

* Sir Henry Elliot's Historians of India^ p. 259. 

f Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, ii. p. 504, quotes from the 
prefiicc to the astronomical tables of Ben al Adami, published 
by his continuator, Al Casern, in 920 a.d. On Sanskrit figures, 
Strachey, As. lies. xii. 184, Colebrooke, Algebra, p. lii. 

J Siiidliind signifies the revolving ages, according to Ben al 
Adami; Casiri translates it perpetuum mternumque. Colebrooke 
conjectures Siddha-nta, and supposes the original to have been 
Brahmagupta’s work, Brahmasiddhanta. M. Reinaud, in his 
Memoir e sur TInde, p. 312, quotes the following passage from the 
Taryk~aUHokamd\ *En rannec 156 do Thegire (773 de J. C.), 
il arriva de I’lnde a Bagdad un homnie fort instruit dans les doc- 
trines do son pays. Cet homme possedait la methode du Sindhind, 
relative aux mouvements dcs astres et aux equations calculees au 
moyen de sinus de quart en quart de degr6. 11 connaissait aussi 
di verses manieres de determiner les Eclipses, ainsi quo le lever des 
signes du zodiaquo. II nvait composd un abregd d'un ouvrage 
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composed an astronomical work, founded on the 
Sind-hind.* Harun-al-Kasliid (78G~«09) had two 
Indians, Manka and Saleh, at his court as physu iiins. 
Manka translated the classical work on medicJno, 
SuiSruta, and a treatise on poisons, ascribed to Chiln- 
akya, from Sanskrit into Persian. f During the Cha- 
lifate of A1 Mdmiim, a famous treatise on Algebra was 
translated by Mahummed ben Musa from Sanskrit 
into Arabic (edited by F. Rosen). 

About 1000 A.D., Abu Rihan al Birilni (bom 970, 
died 1038) spent forty years in India, and composed 
his excellent work, the Tarikhu-l-llind, wliich gives 
a complete account of the litcratui*e and sciences of 
the Hindus at that time. Albinini had been ap- 
pointed by the Sultan of KhaAvarazm to accompany 
an embassy which he sent to Mahmud of Ghazni and 
Masud of Lahore. Tlie learned Avicenna liad been 
invited to join the same embaslly, but had declined. 
Albinini must have ucquii*(?d a complete knowledge 
of Sanskrit, for he not only translated one Avork on 

relatif k ces matierea qu’on attribuait k un jrinA nommu Fygar. 
Dans cet ecrit lea Kardagia, (i.e. Kramajya;^ee Suryasiddhanta, 
ed. Burgess and Whitney, p, 57 and p. 59) etaieut calculcs par 
minutes. Le Khalifo ordonna qu’on traduisit le traitd indicn cn 
arabe, afin d’aider les musulmans k acquerir uue connaissanco 
exacte des dtoiles. Le soin de la traduction fat confi4 a Moham- 
med, fils d’lbrahim-al-Fazary, Ic premier cMr^^les musulmans 
qui s’^tait livr^ k une 6tude approfondke de* I’astronomie : on 
designe plus tard cette traduction sous le litre de Grand 
Sindhind.’ Albiruni places the translation in the year 771. 

* Beinaud, Le. p. 314. ^ 

t See Professor Fliigel, in Zeitschrift der D. iBsT. G., xi. s. 148 
and 325. Albirfini mentions an Indian Kankafi as astrologer of 
Harun-al-Bashid (Reinaud, Memoire sur tlnde, p. 315). He is 
likewise mentioned as a physician. Another Indian physician of 
Harun-al-Rashid is called Mankba (Reinaud, l.c.) 
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the S&nkhya, and another on the Yoga philosophy 
from Sanskrit into Arabic, but likewise two works 
from Arabic into Sanskrit.* 

About 1150 we hear of Abu Saleh translating a 
work on the education of kings from Sanskrit into 
Arabic.f 

Two hundred years later, we are told that Firoz 
Shah, after the capture of Nagarcote, ordered several 
Sanskrit words on philosophy to be translated from 
Sanskrit by Mauldna Izzu-d-din Khalid Khani. A 
work on veterinary medicine ascribed to S^Qotar,J 

* Elliot*s Historians of India, p. 96. Albiruni knew the 
llarivansa, and fixes the date of the five Siddhantas. The great 
value of Albiruni’s work was first pointed out by M. Reinaud, 
in his excellent Memoire sur Vlnde, Paris, 1849. 

f In the Persian work Mujmalu^t- Tawdrikh there are chapters 
translated from the Arabic of Abu Saleh ben Shib ben Ja,wa, 
who had himself abridged them, a hundred years before, from 
a Sanskrit work called Instruction of Kings {Rajanxti'i). The 
Persian translator lived about 1150. See Elliot, he, 

Salotar is not known as the author of such a work. Salo- 
tariya occurs instead of ^aluturiya, in Baja Badhakant; but 
^alaturiya is a name of Panini, and the teacher of Susruta is 
said to have been Divodasa. Professor Weber, in his Catalogue 
of Sa7iskrit MSS. (p. 298) has pointed out 6alihotra, who is 
mentioned in i\\Q Panchatantra as a teacher of veterinary medicine, 
and who is quoted by Garga in the ASvayurveda, Professor 
Aufrecht has discovered a work on medicine by ^alihotra in the 
Librai'y of the E. I. H. A medical work by ^alinatha is 
mentioned in tlie Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, of the College 
of Fort William, p. 24. An Arabic translation of a Sanskrit 
work on veterinary medicine by Chanakya is mentioned by Haji 
Chalfa, V. p. 59. A translation of the Charaka from Sanskrit 
into Persian, and from Persian into Arabic, is mentioned in the 
Fihrist (finished 987 a.d.) It is likewise mentioned by Albirfini 
(Reinaud, Memoire sur VInde, p. 316); the translation is said to 
have been made for the Barmekides. The names of the persons 
by whom the doctrines contained in this work were supposed to 
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said to have been tbo tutor of Susriitu, Avns likewise 
transl!it<‘d from Sanskrit in the year A ' opy of 

it was [)reser\e(l in the Koval Library of Jaicknow. 

Two luiiulred years more brinij: ns to the r«*iun of 
Akbar (looti-UtOr))), A more extraordinary man 
never sat on the throne of India. Kroiiuht up as a 
Miihammedan, he discarded the religion of the Pro- 
phet as superstitions,* and then devoted himself to 
a search after the true reli^on. Jle called Hrahmans 
and fire-worshippers to his court, and ordered them 
to discuss in his presence the merits of their religions 
with the Muhammedan doctors. AVhen. he heard of 
the Jesuits at Goa, he invited them to his capital, 
and he was for many }'ears looked upon as a secret 
convert to Christianity. He was, however, a ration- 
alist and deist, and never believed anythin<i:, as he 
declared himself^ that; he could not understand. The 
religion which he founded, the so-called Jlahi religion, 
was pure Deism mixed u[> with the wo)‘shi]> of the 
sun f as th<- purest and higdje.st emblem of the Deity. 
Though Akbar him>elf <*oidil neitln r r(‘ad nor write, J 
his court was the honu; of litej~.jry men of all (»er- 
suusions. AVhatever book, in any laiiiiuage, promised 
to throw light f)n the problems nearest to the. 
emperor’s heart, he ordered to be translated into 

have been handed down, should be restored in Albiruni as 
follows : Brahman, Prajapati, the Asvinau, Indra, the sons 
of Atri, Agnivesa, Cf. Ashtangaliridaya^ introd. (MS. Wilson, 
298> 

* See Vans Kennedy, Notice respecting the Religion intro- 
duced by Akbar, Transactions of tho Literary Society of Bom- 
bay, 1820, vol. ii. p. 242-270. 

f Elliot, Historians of India, p. 249. 

J Milllbauer, Geschichte der Katholiscl^en Missionen Ostin 
Jiens, p. 134. 
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PtT.sism. Tlic New Testament* was thus translated 
}i.t his <-dninand; so were tlic MnhAbhdrata^ the lid- 
'mayarm^ the Amarakoslia^^ and other classical works 
of Sanskrit litcjrature. J>ut though the emperor set 
the gi-(,‘atest value on the sacred writings of different 
nations, he does not seem to have succeeded in ex- 
toi'ting fi'om tlie Brahmans a translation of the Veda. 
A tj'aiislation of the Atliarva-veda% was made for 
him by Ilaji Ihrahim Sirhindi; hut that Veda never 
enjoyed the same authority as the other three Vedas, 
and it is doubtful even whether by Atharva-veda is 
meant more than the Upanishads, some of which may 
have been composed for the special benefit of Akbar. 
There is a story which, though evidently of a legen- 
dary character, sliows how the study of Sanskrit was 
kept up by the Brahmans during the reign of the 
Mogul emperors. 

‘ Neither the authority (it is said) nor promises of 
Akbar could prevail upon the Brahmans to disclose 
the tenets of their religion ; he was therefore obliged 

* Elliot, Historians of India, p. 248. 

t Ibid. p. 259, 260. The Tarikh-i-Badanni, or Muntokhahu-t- 
Tawdrikh, written by Mulla Abdu-l-Kadir Maluk, Shah of Ba- 
duun, and finished Jn 1595, is a general history of India from the 
time of the Ghaznevidcs to the 40th year of Akbar. The author 
is a bigoted Muhammedan, and judges Akbar severely, though he 
Avas himself under great obligations to him. He was employed 
by Akbar to translate from Ai'abic and Sanskrit into Persian: he 
translated tlie Ram&yana, two out of the eighteen sections of the 
Mahabharata, and abridged a history of Cashmir. These trans- 
lations were made under the superintendence of Faizi, the brother 
of the minister Abu-l-Fazl. ‘ Abulfacel, ministro de Akbar, se 
v.ali<$ del Amarasinha y del Mahabhdrata, quo traduxo eu 
persiano el ano de 1586.’ — Hervas, ii. 136. 

J See M. M.’s Hwlory of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 327. 
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to have recourse to artifice. The stratagem he* made 
use of was to cause a boy, of the name of Fi izi^ to 
be committed to the care of these priests, as ii poor 
orphan of the sacerdotal line, who alone could be 
initiated into the sacred rites of their theology. Feizi, 
having received the proper instructions for the part 
he was to act, was conveyed privately to Benares, the 
seat of knowledge in Hindostan ; he Avas received into 
the house of a learned Brahman, who educjitcd him 
with the same care as if he had been his son. After 
the youth had spent ten years in study, Akbar Avas 
desirous of recalling him ; but he Avas sti’uck Avith 
the charms of the daughter of his preceptor. The 
old Braliraan laid no I’cstraint on the groAATiig passion 
of the tAA^o loA’ers. lie Avas fimd of Feizi, and ottered 
him his daughter in marriage. The young man, 
diA’ided betAveen loA*e and gnititude, resolved to con- 
ceal the fraud no longer, and falling at the feet of th(^ 
Brahman, discovered the imposture, and asked pardon 
for his oftenees. The priest, Avithojit rej)roaching him, 
seized a poniard which hung at his girdle, and Avas 
going to plunge it in his heart, if Feizi had not pre- 
vented him by taking hold of his arm. The young 
man used every means to pacify him, and declared 
himself ready to do anything to expiate his treachery. 
The Brahman, Imrsting into tears, promised to pardon 
him on condition that he should swear never to trans- 
late the Vedas^ or sacred volumes, or disclose to any 
person whatever the symbol of the Braliman creed. 
Feizi readily promised him : hoAV far he kept his Avord 
is not knoAvn ; but the sacred books of the Indians 
have never been translated.’* 

• History of the Settlements of the Europeans in the East and 
West Indies, translated from the French of tho Abbe Bernal by 
J. Jastamond, Dublin, 1776, vol. i. p. 34. 
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Wc have thus traced the existence of Sanskrit, 
}is the language of literature and religion of India, 
from the time of Alexander to the reign of Akbar. 
A hundred years after Akbar the eldest son of 
Shah Jehan, the unfortunate Ddrd, manifested the 
same interests in religious speculations which had 
distinguished his great grandsire. He became a 
student of Sanskrit, and translated .the Upanishads^ 
philosophical treatises appended to the Vedas^ into 
Persian. This was in the year 1657, a year before 
he was put to death by his younger brother, the 
bigoted Aurengzebc. This prince’s translation was 
translated into French by Anquetil Duperron, in the 
year 1795, tlie fourth year of the French Republic ; 
and was for a long time the principal source from 
wldch European scholars derived their knowledge of 
the sacred literature of the Brahmans. 

At the time at which we have now arrived, the 
reign of Aurengzebe (1658-1707), the contemporary 
and rival of Louis XIV., the existence of Sanskrit 
and Sanskrit literature was known, if not in Europe 
generally, at least to Europeans in India, particularly 
to missionaries. Who was the first European that 
knew of Sanskrit, or that acquired a knowledge of 
Sanskrit, is difficult to say. When Vasco da Gama 
landed at Csilicut, on the 9th of M^y, 1498, Padre ; 
Pedro began at once to preach to the natives, and 
had suffered a martyr’s death before the discoverer ' 
of India returned to Lisbon. Every new ship that 
reached India brought new missionaries ; but for a 
long time we look in vain in their letters and reports 
for any mention of Sanskrit or Sanskrit literature. 
Francis, now St. Francis, Xavier, was the first to 
organise the great work of preaching the Gospel in 
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India (1542); and such were his zeal and devotion, 
such his success in winning tlie hearts of higli and 
low, that his friends ascribed to him, among other 
miraculous gifts, the gift of tongues’* — a gift iu*\t‘r 
claimed by St Francis himself. It is not, however, 
till the year 1559 that Ave first hear of the missionaries 
at Goa studying, Avith the help of a converted Brah- 
man,f the theological and philosophical literature ot 
the country, and challenging the Brahmans to puldic 
disputations. 

The firet certain instance of a European missionary 
' having mastered the difliculties of the Sanskrit lan- 
guage, belongs to a still later period — to Av hat may lie 
called the period of liobertodeXobili, as distinguished 
from the first period, which is under the ]jresiding 
spirit of Francis XaAier. Bplwrto de Nobili Avtait 
to India in 1(500. He Avas hims(.‘lf a man of higli 
family, of a refined and cultivated mind, and he jaa-- 
ceh'ed the more quickly the difficulties AV'hich kept 
the higher castes, and j)articulurly the Brahmans, 
irom joining the Christian communities formcal at 
Madura and other places. These communities con- 
sisted cliiefly of men of Ioav rank, of no education, 
and no refinement. He conceived the bold plan of 
presenting himself as a Brahman, and thus obtaining 
access to the high and noble, the Avise and learned, in 
the land. ^ jHe shut himself up for years, acquiring in 

* Mullbauer, p. 67. 

t Ibid., p. 80. These Brahmans, according to Robert de 
I7obili, were of a lower class, not initiated in the sacred litera- 
ture. They were ignorant, he says ‘of the books Smarta, 
Apostamba, and Sutra' (^Miillbauer, p. 188.) Robert himself 
quotes from the Apastamba- Sutra, in his defence, ibid. p. 192. 
Ho also quotes Scanda Parana, p. 193 ; Kadambari, p. 193. 
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secret a knowledge, not only of Tamil and Telugu, 
but of Sanskrit. When, after a patient study of the 
language and literature of the Brahmans, he felt 
himself strong enough to grapple with his antagonists, 
he showed himself in public, dressed in the proper 
garb of the Brahmans, wearing their cord and their 
frontal mark, observing their diet, and submitting 
even to the complicated rules of caste. He was 
successful, in spite of the persecutions both of 
Brahmans, who were afraid of him, and of his own 
fellow-labourers, who could not understand his policy. 
His life in India, where he died as an old blind man, 
is full of interest to the missionarj’^. I can only speak 
of him here as the first European Sanskrit scholar. A 
man who could quote from Manu, from the Purdnas^ 
and even from works such as the Apastamha-Sdtras^ 
which are known even at present to only those few 
Sanskrit scholars who can read Sankrit IMSS., must 
have been far advanced in a knowledge of the sacred 
language and literature of the Brahmans; and the 
vei'y idea that he came, as he said, to preach a new 
or a fourth Veda,* which had been lost, shows how 
well he knew the strong and weak points of the theo- 

* The Ezour- Veda is not the work of Robert de Nobili. It 
was probably written by one of his converts. It is in Sanskrit 
verse, in the style of the PurUnas, and contains a wild mixture of 
Hindu and Christian doctrine. The French translation was sent 
to Voltaire and printed by him in 1778, ^ Ezour Vedam tra- 
duit du Sanscritam par un JBrame.' Voltaire expressed his 
belief that the original was four centuries older than Alexander, 
and that it was the most precious gift for which the West had 
been ever indebted to the Fast. Mr Fllis discovered the 
Sanskrit original at Pondichery. (Asiatic Researches, voL xiv.) 
There is no evidence for ascribing the work to Robert, and it is 
not mentioned in the list of his works. (Bertrand, La Mission du 
Madure, Paris, 1847-50, t. iii. p. 116; Mullbauer, p. 205, note.) 
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logical system wliich he came to cooqticr. It is sur- 
prising that the reports which ho sent to Rome, in 
order to defend himself against the charge of idoluti-y, 
and in which he drew a faithful picture of tlie re- 
ligion, the customs, and literature of the IJrahnuiiis, 
should not have attracted the attention of scholars. 
The ‘ Accommodation Question,’ as it was called, 
occupied cardinals and popes for many years ; but not 
one of them seems to have perceived the extraordinary 
interest attaching to the existence of an ancient civi- 
lisation so perfect and so firmly rooted as to recpiire 
accommodation even from the missionaries of Rome. 
At a time when the discovery of one Greek ]\IS. 
would have been hailed by all the scholars of Europe, 
the discovery of a complete literature was allowed 
to pass unnoticed. The day of Sanskrit had not yet 
come. 

The first missionaries who succeeded in rousing 
the attention of European scholars to the extra- 
ordinary discovery that had been made were the 
French Jesuit missionaries, whom Louis had 

sent out to India after the ti’eaty of Kyswick, in 
1697.* Father Pons drew uj) a comprehensive 
account of the literaiy treasures of the Bralimans; 
and his report, dated Karikal, dans le Madure, 
November 23, 1740, and addressed to Father Duhalde, 
was published in the Lettres Mijiantes.^ Father 
Pons gives in it a most interesting and, in general, a 
very accui’ate description of the various branches of 
Sanskrit literature, — of the four Vedas, the gramma- 

• In 1677 a Mr. Marshall is said to have been a proficien> in 
Sanskrit. Elliot’s Historians of India, p. 265. 

f See an excellent account of this letter in an article of 
M. Biot in the Journal des Savants, 1861. 
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tical treatises, the six systems of philosophy, and the 
astronomy of the Hindus. He anticipated, on several 
points, the researches of Sir William Jones. 

But, although the letter of Father Pons excited a 
deep interest, that interest remained necessarily 
baiTcn, as long as there were no grammars, dic- 
tionaries, and Sanskrit texts to enable scholars in 
Europe to study Sanskrit in the same spirit in which 
they studied Greek and Latin. The first who en- 
deavoured to supply this want was a Carmelite fidar, 
a German of the name of Johann Philip Wesdin, 
better known as Paulinus a Santo Bartholomeo. 
He was in India fi’om 1776 to 1789 ; and he 
published the first grammar of Sanskrit at Rome, 
in 1790. Although this grammar has been severely 
criticised, and is now hardly ever consulted, it is but 
fair to bear in mind that the first grammar of any 
language is a work of infinitely greater difficulty 
than any later grammar.* 

We have thus seen how the existence of the 
Sanskrit language and literature was known ever 
since India had first been discovered by Alexander 
and his companions. But what was not known was, 
that ’this language, as it was spoken at the time of 
Alexander, and at the time of Solomon, and for 
centuries before liis time, was intimately related to 
Greek and Latin, in fact, stood to them in the same 
relation as French to Italian and Spanish. The 

* Sidharubam seu Grammatica Samscrdamica, cui accedit dis- 
Bcrtatio historico-critica in linguam Samscrdamlcam, vulgo Sam- 
scret dictam, in qua hujus linguse existentia, origo, prsestantia, 
antiquitas, extensio, maternitas ostenditur, libri aliqui in ea exarati 
critice recensentur, et simul aliquss antiquissimsa gentilium ora- 
tiones liturgicse paucis attinguntur et explicantur autore Paulino 
a S. Bartholomseo. Bomas, 1790. 
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history of wliat may be calleil European Sansbi’it 
philology dates from the foundation of the Asia tie. 
Society at Calcutta, in 1784.* It was through tlie 
laboui’s of Sir AVilliam Jones, (^arey, Wilkins, 
Forster, Colebrooke, and other members of that 
illustiions Society, that the. language and litenitui-e 
of the rirahmans beeanu* first accessible to Ihiroja an 
scholars ; and it would be tlillicult to say Avhich of 
the two, the languagx'. or the. literature, excited the 
deepest and most lasting intert‘st. It was impos- 
sible to look, even in the. most cursoiy manner, at 
the declensions and conjugations, Avithout being 
struck by the extraordinary similarity, or, in some 
cases, by the absolute identity, of the gniinmatical 
forms ill Sanski'it, Greek, and Latin. As early as 
1778, Halhed remarked, in the preface to his Gram- 
mar of Bengali, f ‘ 1 have been astonished to find 
this similitude of Sanskrit Avords Avith those of 
Persian and Arabic, and even of Latin and Greek ; 
and these not in technical and metaphorical terms, 
Avhich the mutilation of refined arts and improA'ed 
manners might haAC occasionally introduced ; but in 
the main groundwork of language, in monosyllables, 
in the names of numbers, and the appellations of 

* The earliest jiubliciitioiis were the Uhfif/ava€Jgita^ trans^ 
lated by Wilkins, IT^o; the Ilitopadesa^ translated by Wilkins, 
1787; and the Sakuntaluy translated by W. Jones, 1789. Ori- 
ginal grammars, without mentioning mere compilations, were 
published by Colebrooke, 1805; by Carey, 1806; by Wilkins, 
1808 ; by Foster, 1810; by Yates, 1820; by Wilson, 1841. In 
Germany, Bopp published his grammars in 1827, 1832, 1834; 
Benfey, in 18G2 and 1855. 

t llalhed had published in 1776 the Code of Gentoo Laws^ 
a digest of the most important Sanskrit law-books mado by 
eleven Brahmans, by the order of Warren Hastings. 
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such tilings, as could he first discriijunated on the 
iiiiiiu'diiite dawji of civilisation.* Sir William Jones 
(died 1794), after the first glance at Sanskrit, 
declared that whatever its antiquity, it was a lan- 
guage of most wonderful structure, more perfect 
than the Greek, more copious than, the Latin, and 
more exquisitely refined than either, yet bearing to 
both of them a strong afiinity. ‘ No philologer,* he 
writes, ‘could examine the Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin, Avithout believing them to have sprung from 
some common source, which, perhaps, no longer 
exists. There is a similar reason, though not quite 
so forcible, for supposing that both the Gothic and 
Celtic had the same origin with the Sanskrit. The 
old Persian may be added to the same family.’ 

But how was that affinity to be explained? 
People were completely taken by suiqinse. Theo- 
logians shook their heads; classical scholars looked 
sceptical; philosophers indulged in the wildest con- 
jectfires in order to escape from the only possible 
conclusion Avhich could be drawn from the facts 
placed before them, but which threatened to upset 
their little systems of the history of the world. 
Lord Monboddo had just finished his great work* in 
Avhich he derives all mankind fi’om a couple of apes, 
and all the dialects of the Avorld from a language, 
originally framed by some Egyptian gods,f when the 

* On the Origin and Progress of Language^ second edition, 
6 vols. Edinburgh, 1774. 

i* ‘I have supposed that language could not be invented 
without supernatural assistance, and, accordingly, I have main- 
tained that it was the invention of the Daemon kings of Egypt, 
who, being more than men, first taught themselves to articulate, 
and then taught others. But, even among them, 1 am persuaded 
there was a progrd^s in the art, and that such a language as the 
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discovery of Sanskrit came on him like a thunder- 
bolt. It must be said, however, to his credit, that 
he at once perceived the immense importance of the 
discoveiy. He could not be expected to sacrifice 
his primseval monkeys or his Egyptian idols; but, 
with that reservation, the conclusions which he drew 
from the new evidence placed before liim by his 
friend Mr Wilkins, the author of one of our first 
Sanskrit grammars, are highly creditable to the 
acuteness of the Scotch judge. ‘ Tliere is a lan- 
guage,' he writes* (in 1792) ‘still existing, and 
preserved among the Bramins of India, which is a 
richer and in every respect a finer language, than 
even the Greek of Homer. All the other laimuam^s 
of India have a great resemhlanct' to this language, 
which is called the Shaiiscrit. But those language's 
are dialects of it, and formed from it, not the Shans- 
crit from them. Of .this, and otli(;r particulars 
conccniing this language;, I have got such certain 
infbnnation from India, that if I live to finish ’ my 
histoiy of man, which 1 have begun in my thirel 
volume of Antieyit Metap1iyfiicf<^ I shall be able; 
clearly to prove that the Greek is eleriveel fi'om the 
Shanscrit, which was the antient language; of Egypt 
and was earned by the Egyptians into India, with 
• their other arts, and into Greece by the colonies 
which they settled there.’ 

A few years later (1795) he had arrived at more 
definite views on the relation of Sanskrit to Greek ; 
and he wiites,f ‘ Mr Wilkins has proved to my con- 

Sliaiiskrit was not at once invented/ — Monboddo, Antient Meta- 
physics^ voL iv, p. 357. 

* Origin and Progress of Language^ vol. vj,. p. 97. 

t Antient Metaphysics^ vol. iv. p. 322. 
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viction such a resemblance betwixt the Greek and 
the Shanscrit, that the one must be a dialect of the 
other, or both of some original language. Now the 
Greek is certainly not a dialect of the Shanscrit, any 
more than the Shanscrit is of the Greek. They must, 
therefore, be both dialects of the same language ; and 
that language could be nq other than the language 
of Egypt, brought into India by Osiris, of which, 
undoubtedly the Greek was a dialect, as I think I 
have proved.’ 

Into these theories of Lord Monboddo’s on Egypt 
and Osiris, we need not inquire at present. But it 
may be of interest to give one other extract, in 
order to show how well, apart from his men with, 
and his monkeys without, tails. Lord Monboddo 
(a>uld sift and handle the evidence tjiat was placed 
before him: — 

‘ To apply tliese observations to the similarities 
whicli Mr Wilkins has discovered betwixt the Shans- 
crit and the Greek ; — 1 will begin with these words, 
wliich must have been original words in all lan- 
guages, as the things denoted by them must have 
been known in the first ages of cHilitj’', and have 
got names ; so that it is impossible that one lan- 
guage could have borrowed them from another, 
unless it' was a derivative or dialect* of that lan- 
guage. Of this kind are the names of numbers, of 
the members of the human body, and of relations, 
such as that of father, mother, and brother. And 
first, as to numbei*s, *the use of which must have 
been coeval with civil society. The words in the 
Shanscrit for the numbers, from one to ten are, eJe^ 
dwee^ tree^ cliatoor^ punchy shat, sapt^ aght^ nava^ d<xs^ 

M 
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wliicli cc'rtaiiily Imv'O an affinity to the finu'k or 
Latin names tor those numbers. Then they pro- 
ceed towards twenty, sayinjj: ten and one, ((?n and 
two, and so forth, till they e<»nu> to twenty ; for fla ir 
arithmetic is decimal as well as ours. Twenty they 
express by the word retnsttfee. Tlieii tliey po on till 
tliey come to thirty, which they express by the word 
/r.casut, of which the w»>id expressing three is part 
of the cimjposition, as well as it is of tluj (Jn ek and 
T.atiii names for tlmse numbers. u\nd in like man- 
ner thej’ go on expressing forty, fdtj', by a 

like composition wth the words exjnvssing sim|>l(i 
numerals, namely, tour, five, &c., till they come to 
the nmnber one hundred, which they express by mf, 
a word different from either the Gi’eek or I-iatin 
njune for thati number. But, in this numeration, 
there is a veiy I’emai’kable confonnity betwxt the 
word in Shanscrit expressing twenty or tAvice ten, 
and the Avonls in Greek and Lsjtin expressing tlie 
same number ; for in none of tin* three languages 
has the Avord any relathai to the number two, which, 
by multijdying ten, makes twenty ; such as the 
words expressing the numbers thirty, forty, &c., 
have to the words ex])ressing three or four ; for in 
Greek the Avord is cZ/vm-/, Avhich ex])resses no rt'la- 
tion t<j the number tAvo; nor does the I^atin 
but Avhich af)j)(‘ars to ha\e more resemblance to the 
Shanscrit Avord veennatee. And thus it appears that 
in the anomalies of the tAVO languages of Greiik and 
Latin, there appears to be songic conformity with the 
Shanscrit.’ 

Lord Monboddo compares the Sanskrit j^ada Avith 
the Greek 'pous^ podos ; the Sanskrit ndsa Avith the 
Latin nasus ; the Sanskrit deva^ god, Avith the Greek 
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Theos uiid Latin dettsy the Sanskrit ap^ water, with 
the Latin aqim- the Sanskrit vidhavd with the Latin 
tdduaj widow. Sanskrit words such as gonia^ for 
angle, kentra^ for centre, Aom, for hour, he points 
out as clearly of Greek origin, and imported into 
Sanskrit. He then proceeds to show the gramma- 
tical coincidences between Sanskrit and the classical 
languages. He dwells on compounds such as tri- 
pada^ from iri^ three, and pada^ foot — a tripod; he 
remarks on the extraordinary fact that Sanskrit, like 
Greek, changes a positive into a negative adjective 
by the addition of the a privative ; and he then 
produces what he seems to consider as the most 
valuable present that Mr Wilkins could have given 
him, namely, the Sanskrit forms, asmi^ I am; asi^ 
thou art; asd^ he is; sand^ they are; forms clearly 
of the same 9rigin as the corresponding forms, esmi^ 
eis^ esd, in Greek, and sunt in Latin. 

Another Scotch philosopher, Dugald Stewart, was 
much less inclined to yield such ready submission. 
No doubt it must have required a considerable effort 
for a man brought up in the belief that Greek and 
Latin were either aboriginal languages, or modifica- 
tions of Hebrew, to bring himself to acquiesce in the 
revolutionary doctrine that the classical languages 
were intimately related to a jargon of mere savages ; 
for such all the subjects of the Great- Mogul were 
then supposed to bo. However, if the facts about 
Sanskrit were true, Dugald Stewart was too wise 
not to see that the conclusions drawn fi’om them 
were inevitable. He therefore denied the reality of 
such a language as Sanskrit altogether, and wrote 
his famous essay to prove that Sanskrit had been 
put together, after the model of Greek and Latin, by 

M 2 
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those arch-forgers and liars the Bralimans, and that 
the 'whole of Sanskrit literature was an im[)ositioii. 
I mention this fact^ because it shows, better than 
any tiling else, how violent a shock Avas given by the 
discovery of Sanskrit to prejudices most deeply 
engrained in the mind of every educated man. The 
most absurd argulncnts found favour for a time, if 
they could only furnish a loophole by which to 
escape from the unpleasant conclusion that Givek 
and Latin were of the same kith and kin as the 
language of the black inhabitants of India. The 
first who dared boldly to face both the facts and tin* 
conclusions of Sanskrit scholarsliip was the German 
poet, Frederick Schlcgel. He had been in England 
during the [»eace of Amiens (1801-1802), and had 
acquired a smattering of Sanski*it from !Mr. Alex- 
ander Hamilton. After carrying on his studies for 
some time at Paris, he published, in 1808, his work 
0)1 the IjDKiuiuie nnd Wisdinn- of the l)idin)is. 

« I ^ » 

This work became the fbundati*)n of the science of 
language. Though published only two years atha* 
the first volume* of Adeliing’s ^IdlD'hhites it is 
separated from that work by the same distance Avhich 
separates the Co[)erni(;an from the Ptolciina'an sys- 
tem. Schlegcd was not a great scholar. Many of 
his statements have jiroved erroneous; and nothing 
would be easier than to dissect his e.ssay and hold it 
up to ridicule. But Sehlegel was a man of genius ; 
and Avhen a new science is to be created, the imagi- 
nation of the poet is Avanted, even more than the 
accuracy of the scholar. *It surely required some- 
Avhat of poetic vision to embrace with one glance the 
languages of India, Persia, Greece, Italy, and Ger- 
many, and to rivet them together by the simple 
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name of Indo-Germanic. This was Schlegel’s work ; 
and in the history of the intellect, it has been truly 
called ‘ the^ discovery of a new world.’ 

We shall see, in our next lecture, how Schlegel’s 
idea was taken up in Germany, and how it led 
almost immediately to a genealogical classification of 
the principal languages of mankind. 
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LECTURE V. 

GENEALOGICAL CLASSIFICATION OF LANGUAGES. 

W E traced, in our last lecture, the history of tlic 
various attempts at a classification of languages 
to the year 1808, the year in which Frederick Schlegcl 
published his little work on The Language and 
Wisdom of the Indians. This work was like the 
wand of a magician. It pointed out the place where 
a mine should be opened; and it w'as not long 
before some of the most distinguished scholars of 
the day began to sink their shafts and raise the 
ore. For a time, cveiybody who wislied to learn 
Sanskrit had to come to England. Ropp, Schlegcl, 
Lassen, Rosen, Ihirnouf, all spent some time in this 
countiy^, cf>pying manuscripts at the ICast-Tndia 
House, and receiving assistance from Wilkins, Cole- 
brooke, AVilson, and other distinguished members of 
the old Indian Civil Service. • The first minute and 
scholar-like comparison of the grammar of Sanskrit 
with that of Greek and Jjatin, Persian, and German, 
was made by Francis Bopp, in 1816.* \ Other essays 
of his followed; and in 1833 appeared the fii’st 
volume of his Comparative Grammar of Sanskrit^ 
Zend., Greek., Latin., Liihvxinian., Slavonic., Gothic., 
and German. This work was not finished till 
nearly twenty years later, in 1852 ; f but it will 

* Conjugationssystem, Frankfurt, 1816. 
t New edition in 1856, much improved. 
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fomti for ever the safe and solid foundation of com- 
]iarative philology. 4;August Wilhelm von Schlcgel, 
the hi’other of Fredcinck Schlegel, used the influ- 
ence which he had acquired as a German poet, to 
j) 0 [)ularise the study of Sanskrit in Germany^ His 
Indische Bibliotheh was published from 1819 to 
1830, and though chiefly intended for Sanskrit litera- 
ture, it likewise contained several articles on Compa- 
rative Philology. This new science soon found a still 
more powerful patron in Wilhelm von Humboldt, the 
worthy brother of Alexander von Humboldt, and at 
that time one of the leading statesmen in Prussia. 
II is essays, chiefly on the philosophy of language, 
attracted genci*al attention during his lifetime; and 
he left a lasting monument of his studies in his 
great work on the Ka-vvi language^ which was pub- 
lished after his death, in 1833. Another scholar 
who must be reckoned among the founders of Com- 
parative Philology is Professor Pott, whose Etymo- 
hyfical Researches appeared first in 1833 and 183G.* 
More special in its purpose, but based on the same 
general principles, was jGirimra’s Teutonic Grammar^ > 
a work which has truly been called colossal. Its 
publication occupied nearly twenty years, from 
1819 to 1837. We ought, likewise, to mention here 
tlic name of an eminent Dane, Erasmus Rask, 
who devoted himself to the study of the northern 
languages of Eiu’opc. He started, in 1816, for Persia 
and India, and was the first' to acquire a knowledge of 
Zend, the language of the Zend-Avesta; but he died 
before he had time to publish all the results of his 
learned researches. He had proved, however, that 

* Second edition, 1859 and 1861. Pott’s work on the Lan~ 
guage of the Gipsies, 1846; his work on Proper Names, 1856. 
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the sacred lan^ia'ro of the 1 ’arsis was ck)seh con- 
nected w'ith the sacred laii^ua«*;e of tlic limhiiinns, 
tod that, like Sanskrit, it had ])i*eserved seine ol’ tlur 
earliest fonnations of Indo-European sjieeeh. Tliest; 
researches into the ancient Peinsian lanj^uage ■were 
taken up again by one of the gri'atest scholai*8 that 
France ever produced, by Eugene Burnou f. Though 
the works of Zoroaster had been translated before by 
Anquetil Duperron, his was only a translation of a 
modern Persian tmnslation «f the original. It was 
Burnouf who, by moans of his knowledge of Sans- 
krit and Comparative Grammar, deciplaa-ed for the 
first time the verv words of the founder of the ancient 
religion of light, lie was, likewise, the first to apply 
the same key with real success to the cuneifi)rm in- 
scriptions of Dainus and .Xerxes; and his ])remature 
death Anil lone’ be mourned, not tadv bv those who, 
like myself, had the privilege of knowing him person- 
allv and attendin^r his lectures, but by all who have 
the interest <»f oriental literature and of real 
oriental scholarship at heart. 

I cannot jrive h(‘r<* a list of all tlie scholai's who 
followed in the ti'ack of Bopp, Sehlegel, Humboldt, 
Grimm, and Buniouf. I low the scienci* of languages 
has flouiished and abounded may best be seen in the 
libniry of any comparative philologist. There lias 
been for the last ten years a special jourtud of Com- 
parative Philology in Gennany. The Philological 
Society in London publishes eveiy year a valuable 
volume of its transactions; and in almost every 
continental university there is a professor of Sanskrit 
who lectures likewise on Comparative Granunar and 
the science of language. 

But why, it may naturally be asked — why should 
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the dis(;oyery of Sanskrit have wrought so complete 
a change in the classificatory study of languages? 
If Sanskrit had been the primitive language of man- 
kind, or at least the parent of Greek, Latin, and 
German, we might understand that it should have 
led to quite a new classification of these tongues. 
But Sanskrit does not stand to Greek, Latin, the 
Teutonic, Celtic, and Slavonic languages in the re- 
lation of Latin to French, Italian, and Spanish. 
Sanskrit, as we saw before, could not l^e called their 
])arent, but only their elder sister. It occupies with 
T(*gard to the classical languages a position analo- 
gous to that which Provencal occupies Avith regard 
to the modern Romance dialects. This is perfectly 
true ;^ut it Avas exactly this necessity of deter- 
mining distinctly and accurately the mutual relation 
of Sanskrit and the other members of the same 
family of speech, Avhich led to such important results, 
and particularly to the establishment of the laAVs of 
phoiK'tic change as the only safe means for measur- 
ing the various degrees of relationship of cognate 
dialects, and thus' restoring the genealogical tree of 
human speech.) When Sanskrit had once assumed 
its right position, when people had once become 
fiimiliarised Avith the idea that there must have 
existed a language more primitiA*e than Greek, 
Latin, and Sanskrit, and foiming the common back- 
ground of these three, as well as of the Teutonic, 
Celtic, and SkiAmiic branches of speech, all languages 
seemed to fall by themselves into their right position. 
The key of the puzzle was found, and all the rest was 
merely a work of patience. The same arguments by 
Avhich Sanskrit and Greek had been proA^ed to hold 
co-ordinate rank Avere perceived to apply Avith equal 
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strength to ‘Latin ami Greek; and after Latin liad 
once been showi to l>e more primitive on many 
points thim Greek, it was easy to see that the Te u- 
tonic, the Celtic, and the Slavonic languages also, 
contained each a number of formations whiph it was 
impossible to derive from Sanskrit, Greek, or Latin. 
It was perceived that all had to be treated as co- 
ordinate members of one and the same class. 

The first great step in advance, therefore, which 
was made in the classification of languages, chiefly 
through the discovery of Sanskrit, was this, that 
scholars wei*e no longer satisfied with the idea of a 
general relationship, but began to inquire for tlie 
different degrees of relationship in wliich eacli mem- 
ber of a class stood to another. Instead of nu've 
classes^ we hear now for the first tiitie of well re- 
gulated of language. 

A second step in advance folloAved naturally from 
the first. Whei’eas, for establishing in a general 
way the common origin of certain languages, a com- 
parison of numerals, pronouns, prepositions, adverbs, 
and the most essential nouns and verbs, had betai 
sufficient, it was soon found that a more accursitc 
standard was n-quiriul for measuring the more minut(' 
degrees of relationship. Such a standard was siq)- 
plied by Coraparuth'c Grammar ; that is to say, by 
an intercomparison of the grammatical forms of lan- 
[guages supposed to be related to each other; such 
|intercomparison being carried out according to 
icertain laws which regulate the phonetic changes of 
letters. 

A glance at the modem history of language will 
make this clearer. There could never be any doubt that 
the so-called Romance languages, Italian, Wallachian, 
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Provcngal, French, Spanish, and Portuguese, were 
closely related to each other. Everybody could see 
that th( 3 y were all derived from Latin. But one of 
the most distinguished French scholars, Kaynouard, 
who lias done more for the history of the Romance 
languages and literature than any one else, main- 
tained that Proven§al only was the daughter of 
Latin ; whereas French, Italian, Spanish, and Por- 
tuguese were the daughters of Proven9al. He 
mainfciined that Latin passed, from the seventh to 
the ninth century, through an intermediate stage, 
which he called Langue Romano, and which he en- 
deavoured to prove was the same as the Provengal of 
Southern France, the language of the Troubadours. 
According to him, it was only after Latin had 
passed through this uniform metamorphosis, repre- 
sented by the Langue Romane or Proven5al, that it 
became broken up into the various Romance dialects 
of Italy, France, Spain, and Portugal. This theory, 
which Avas vigorously atfcicked by August Wilhelm 
von Schlegel, and afterwards ’ minutely criticised 
by Sir Cornwall Lewis, can only be refuted by a 
comparison of the Proven9al grammar Avith that of 
the other Romance dialects. And here, if you take 
the auxiliary verb to and compare its forms 
in, Provcn9al and French, you will see at once that, 
on several points, French has preserved the original 
Latin forms in a more primith’^e state than Proven- 
9al, and that, therefore, it is impossible to classify 
French as the daughter of Provcn9al, . and as the 
gi’anddaughter of Latin. We have in Proven^; — 

sem^ corresponding to the French novs sommes 
etz „ vous etes 

ils sont 


son 
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and it would be a grammatical miracle if crippled 
forms, such as sem^ etz^ and son^ had been changed 
back again into the more healthy, more primitive, 
more Latin, sommes^ etea^ sont’, swmis^ estis^ swit. 

Let us apply the same test to Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin ; and we shall see hotv their nmtusxl genealogieal 
position is equally determined by a comptwison of 
their grammatical foims. It is as impossible to deriv(* 
Latin from Greek, or Greek from Sanskrit, as it is to 
treat French as a modification of Pravenyal. Kee[)- 
ing to the auxiliaiy verb to bi\ we .find that I am 
is in 

Swskrit Grppk l.itbiianiaii 

asmi esmi etoni 

The root is as, the tennination ml. 

Now, the termination of the second person is .s/, 
which, together wth a^', or es., would mak(} 

as-si ea-Ki es-si 

But here Sanskrit, as far back as its history can be 
traced, has reduced assi to ai^r, and it would be 
impossible to suppose that tlie perfect^ oi*, fis they 
are sometimes called, organic, forms in Greek and 
Lithuanian, es-««, could first have passed through 
the mutilated state of the Sanskrit a.s^. 

The third person is the same in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Lithuanian, as-ti or es-ti ; and, with the loss of 
the final 2, we recognise the Latin est., Gothic ist^ and 
Russian esf. 

The same auxiliary verb can be made to furnish 
sufiicient proof that Latin never could have passed 
through the Greek, or what used to be called the 
*Pelasgic ‘ stage, but that both are independent modi- 
fications of the same original language. In the 
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singular; Latin is less primitive than Greek ; for 
mm stands for es-um^ es for es-is^ est for es^li. In 
the first person plural, too, sumus stands for es-umus^ 
the Greek, es-mes, the Sanskrit ^smas. The second 
person eft-tis^ is equal to Greek es-te^ and more primi- 
tive than Sanskrit stha. But in the third person 
plural Latin is more primitive than Greek. The 
) regular form would be dn-an ti ; this, in, Sanskrit, is 
I changed into santi. In Greek, the initial s is 
^ dropped, and the iKolic enfi\ is finally reduced to 
eisz. The Latin, on the contrary'', has kept the 
radical s, and it would be perfectly impossible to 
derive the Latin sunt from the Greek eis2. 

I need hardly say that the modern English, I am, 
thou art, he ie, are only secondary modifications of 
the same primitive; verb. We find in Gothic — 

im for ism 

is „ iss 

iftt 

The Anglo-Saxon changes the s into r, thus 
giving 

singular: comiov eormi plural: sind for isind 

eart ,, ears „ shid 

is „ is „ sind 

By applying this test to all languages, the founders 
of com|>arative philology soon reduced the principal 
I dialects of Europe and Asia to certain families, and 
\ they were able in each family to distinguish different 
I branches, each consisting again of numerous dialects, 

I both ancient and modem. 

There are many languages, however, which as yet 
have not been reduced to families, and though there 
is no reason to doubt that some of them will here- 
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after be comprchendod in a system of gencaIou;iesd 
classification, it is right to guard from the begiiirnng 
against the common, bnt altogether gratuitous sup- 
position, that the principle of genealogical classifica- 
tion must be applicable to all. (irenea logical classifi- 
cation is no doubt the most perfect of all classifications, 
but there are but few brandies of physical scii'iice in 
which it can be carrieil out, exci'pt very partially. 
In the science of language, genealogical t'lassification 
must rest chiefiv on the formal «»r ijrannnatical 
elements, which, after they ha\'e been afii'cted by 
phonetic change, can be kept up only by a continuous 
tradition. We know that i’rcnch, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese must be denved from a common 
source, because they share grammatical forms in 
common, which none of these dialects could have 
supplied from their own resources, and which htivc no 
meaning, or, so to say, no life in any one of them. 
The termination of the imperfect ha in Spanish, I'a 
in Italian, by which canto ^ I sing, is changed into 
cantaba and cantava^ has no septirate existence, and 
no independent meaning in either of these modern 
dialects. It could not have been formed "with the 
ma|erials supplied by Spanish and Italian. It must 
have been handed down from an earlier generation 
in which this ba had a meaning. We trace it back to 
Latin bam^ in cantabam^ and here it can be proved 
that bam was originally an independent auxiliary 
verb, the same which exists in Sanskrit bhavdnii^ 
and in the Anglo-Saxon beom, I am. ^Genealogical 
classification, therefore, applies properly only to 
decaying languages, to languages in which gram- 
matical growth has been arrested, through the in- 
I fluence of litcmry cultivation ; in which little new is 
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{iddod, cv'^cry thing old is retained as long as possible, 
and ■where what we call growth or history is no- 
thing blit the xirogress of phonetic corruption. But 
before languages decay, they have passed through a 
pei’iod of growth; and it seems to have been com- 
jiletely overlooked, that 'dialects which diverged 
during that early period, would naturally resist every 
atteirij)t at genealogical classification.') If you remem- 
ber the manner in which, for instance, the plural was 
formed in Chinese and other languages examined 
by us in a former Lecture, you will see that Avhere 
each dialect may choose its own tcim expressive of 
])lurality, such as heap^ claas^ kind^ Jlock^ cloudy &c., 
it would be unreasonable to expect similarity in 
gnimmaticid terminations, after these terms have 
been ground doivn by phonetic corruption to mere 
exponents of plurality. But, on the other hand, it 
would by no means follow that therefore these lan-^ 
guages had no common origin. Languages may 
have a common origin, and yet the Avords which 
they originally employed for marking case, number, 
person, tense, and mood, having been totally different, 
the gi'ammatical terminations to Avhich these words 
would gradually d-wdndle down could not possibly 
yield any results if submitted to the analysis of com- 
parative grammar. A genealogical classification of 
such languages is, therefore, from the nature of the 
case, simply impossible, at least, if such chissification 
is chiefly to be based on grammatical or formal 
evidence. 

It might be supposed, however, that such languages, 
though differing in their gi’ammatical articulation, 
would yet e’vince their coimnon origui by the identity 
of their radicals or roots. No doubt, they Avill in 
many instances. They will probably have retained 
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their numerals in common, some of their jn’oiionns, 
and some of the commonest w ords of <‘very-da\ life./ 
But even here we must not expect t(K> much, nor bt‘ 
surprised if we find m en less than w'e exjx eted. 
You remember hoAV the names for father varied in 
the numerous Friesian dialects. Instc^ad of /'/v/A.v, 
the Latin "word for bn)ther, you find hi'i'Hiitno in 
Si)anish. Instead <.>f the Latin word foi- fii*e, 

you have in French /c?/, in Italian fnoco. Ni>body 
would doubt the common origin of German and 
English; yet the English numeral ‘the first,’ though 
preserved in Fur^t^ princej)fi, prince, is (|uite ditft'rent 
fix>m the German ‘ Der Erste;’ ‘the second’ is 
quite different from ‘Der Zweite;’ and there is no 
connection between the possessive pronoun ita, and 
the German sein. This dialectic freedom works 
oil a much larger scale in ancient and illiterate lan- 
guages; and those who- have most carefully watched 
the natural gro^vth of dialects ivill be the least sur- 
prised that dialects w'hich had the same origin should 
differ, not onl}" in their grammatical framework, but 
likewise in many of those test-^vords which are veiy 
properly used for discovering the relationshi[) of 
literary languag(!s. How it is pos.sible to say any- 
thing* about the rdationshiji of such dialects we shall 
see hereafter. For the present, it is sufficient if I 
have made it clear why the principle of genealogical 
classification is n<jt of necessity applicable to all lan- 
guages; and secondly, why languages, kthough they 
cannot be classified genealogically, need not there- 
fore be supposed to have been different from the 
beginning. S The assei-tion so frequently rej^cated 
that the impossibility of classing all languages 
genealogically proves the impossibility of a common 
origin of language, is nothing but a kind of scientific 
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dogmatism, which, more than anything else, has 
impc'ded the free progress of independent research. 

But let us see now how far the genealogical clas- 
sification of languages has advanced, how many 
families of human sj)eech have })een satisfactorily 
established. Let us remember Avhat suggested to us 
tlui nec'essity of a genealogical classification. We 
Avisluid to knoAv the original intention of certain 
words and grammatical forms in English, and Ave 
saw that before avc could attempt to fathom the 
origin of such Avords as ‘ I love,’ and ‘ I loved,’ avc 
should have to trace them back to their most primi- 
tive state. We likeAAdse found, by a reference to the 
history of the Romance dialects, that words existing 
in one dialect had frequently been preserved in a 
more primitive form in another, and that, therefore, 
it Avas of the highest importance to bring ancient 
languages into the same genealogical connection by 
Avdiich French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese are 
held together as the members of one family. 

Beginning, thercfiire, Avith the living language of 
England, we traced it, Avithout difficulty, to Anglo- 
Saxon. This carries us back to the seventh century 
after Christ, for it is to that date that Kemble and 
Thoiq)e refer the ancient English epic, the BeoAvulf. 
Beyond this avc cannot go on English soil. But we 
knoAv that the Saxons, the Angles, and Jutes came 
. from the continent, and there their descendants, 
along the northern coast of Germany, still speak 
Low- German*^ or Niedcr-Dcutsch, which in the har- 
bours of AntAA’^eip, Bremen, and Hamburg, has been 

* “ Ilct ccht ongelscli is oud ncderduitsch,” “ the genaine 
English is old Low-Dutch.” — Bildcrdyk. Seo Delfortrie, Analogic 
dcs l,angucsy p. 13. 

N 
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inistnkon by many an English sjiilor for a corrupt 
English tlialcct. The Liov-Cicrnmu coinprcluiuds 
many tlialects in the north or the lowhuiiU of (jlcr- 
inany; but in Germany proper they are hai-illy evi'r 
used for literary pur[)oses. The Friesian dialects are 
Low-German, so are the Dutch and Fhanish. The 
Friesian had a litcratui*e of its own as early,, at k'ast, 
as the twelfth century, if not earlier.* The Dutch, 
which is still a national and litei*ary langua«;e, though 
confined to a small area, can be tmeed back to literary 
documents of the sixteenth century. The Flemish, 
too, was at that time the language of the court of 
Flandera and Brabant, but has since been consi- 
derably encroached upon, though not yet extin- 
guished, by the official languages of the kingdoms of 
Holland and Belgium. The oldest literary document 
of Low-Gemiuu on the Continent is the Christian 
epic, the (lleljand— lleilund, the Healer or 

Saviour), which is preserved to us in two ilSS of 
tlie ninth century, and was written at that time for 
the benefit of the newly converted Saxons. We 
have traces of a certain amount of literature in 
Saxon or Low-German from that time onward 
through the Middle Ages up to the seventeenth 
centuiy. Jlut little only of that literature has been 

* ‘Although the Old Friesian documents rank, according to their 
dates, with Middle rather than with Old German, the Friesian 
language appears there in a much more ancient stage, which very 
nearly approaches the Old High-German. The political isolation 
of the Friesians, and their noble attachment to their traditional 
manners and rights, have imparted to their language also a moro 
conservative spirit. After the fourteenth century the old inflec- 
tions of the Friesian decay most rapidly, whereas in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries they rival the Anglo-Saxon of the ninth 
and tenth centuries.’ — Grimm, German Grammar (1st ed.), vol. i- 
p. Ixviii. 
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prcsci’Vi'd; and, after the translation of the Bible 
by Luther into Hipfh-Gei*man, the fate of Low- 
German literature was sealed. 

'fhe litcraiy language of Germany is, and has been 
{!ver since the days of Charlemagne, the High-GerrngLn. 
It is spoken in various dialects all over Germany.* 
Its history may bo traced through three periods. 
The present, or New High-German period dates from 
IjUtlier ; the Middle High-German period extends 
from Luther backwards to the twelfth century ; the 
Old High-German period extends from thence to the 
seventh century. 

Thus we see that we can follow the High-German 
as well as the Low-German branch of Teutonic 
speech, back to about the seventh century after 
Christ. We must %iot suppose that before that time 
there was one common Teutonic language spoken by 
all German tnbes, and that it afterwards diverged 
into two streams — the High and T^ow. There never 
was a common, unifomi, Teutonic language ; nor is 
there any evidence to show that there existed at any 
time a ‘uniform High-German or Lcw- German, lan- 
guage, from which all High-German and Low- 
German dialects are respectively derived. We can- 
not derive Anglo-Saxon, Friesian, Flemish, Dutch, 
and Platt-Deutsch from the ancient Low-German, 
which is preserved in the continental Saxon of the 
ninth century. All we can say is this, that these 
various Low-German dialects in England, Holland, 
Friesia, and Lower Germany, passed at different 
times through the same stages, or, so to say, the same 
latitudes of gi’ammatical growth- We may add that, 

* Tho dialects of Swabia (the Allcipannisli), of Bavaria and 
Austria, of Franconia along the Main, and of Saxony, &c. 
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wth eveiy ccntuiy that we go back, tlie converg<‘nce 
of these dialects becomes more and more decided; 
but there is no evidence to justify us in admitting 
the historical reality of one piimitive and uniform 
lA^w-Germair language from which they were all de- 
rived. This is a mere creation of grammarians who 
cannot understand a multiplicity of dialects without 
a common type. They would likewise demand the 
admission of a primitive High-German language, as 
the source, not only of the literary Old, 2iliddh‘, and 
!Modem High-Gennan, but likewise of all the local 
dialects of Austria, Bavaria, Swabia, and Franconia. 
And they would wish us to believe that, previous to 
the separation into High anil IjOw German, there, 
existed one complete Teutonic language, as yet 
neither High nor Low, but containing tlie germs of 
both. Such a system may be convenient for the 
]>urposos of grainniatical analysis, but it ))eoomes 
mischievous as soon as these grammatical abstractions 
arc invested with an histoj*ioal ivality. As there 
were families, clans, confederacies, and tribes, before 
there was a nation ; so there were dialects before 
there was a language. The gnimmai*ian who pos- 
tulates an historical reality for the one ja’imitivis type, 
of Teutonic speech, is no better than tlie historian" 
who belhwes in a Francus, the grandson of Hector, 
and the supposed ancestor of all the Franks, or in a 
Jinitus^ the mythical fathea* of all the Britons. When 
the German races descended, one after the other, 
from the Danube and from the Baltic, to take pos- 
session of Italy and the Roman provinces — when 
the Goths, the Lombards, the Vandals, the Franks, 
the Burgundhms, each under their own Kings, and 
with their own laws and customs, settled in Italy, 
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Gaul, and Spain, to act their several parts in the last 
scene of the •Roman tragedy, — we have no reason to 
suppose that they all spoke one and the same dialect. 
If we possessed any literary documents of those 
ancient German races, we should find them all 
dialects again, some with the peculiarities of High, 
others with those of Low, German. Nor is this mere 
conjecture : for it so happens that, by some fortunate 
accident, the dialect of one at least of those ancient 
Gennan races has been preserved to us in the Gothic 
translation of the Bible by Bishop Ulfilas. 

1 must say a few words on this remarkable man. 
The accounts of ecclesiastical historians with regard 
to the date and the principal events in the life. of 
Ulfilas are very contradictor^. This is partly owing 
to the fact that Ulfilas was an Arian bishop, and that 
the accounts which we possess of him come from two 
opposite sides, from Arian and Athanasian writers. 
Although in forming an estimate of his ^aracter it 
would be necessaiy to sift this contradictory e^^dence, 
it is but fair to suppose that, when dates and simple 
facts in the lifii of the Bishop have to be settled, his 
own friends had better means of information than the 
orthodox historians. It is, therefore, from the writings 
of his own coreligionists that the chronology and the 
historical outline of the Bishop’s life should be de- 
termined. 

The principal writers to be consulted are Philo- 
storgius, as preserved by Photius, and Auxentius, 
as preserved by Maximinus in a MS. lately discovered 
by Professor Waitz* in the Library at Paris. (Sup- 
plement. Latin. No. 594.) This MS contains some 

* TJeher das Leben and die Lehre des Uljila^ Hannover, 1840; 
Ueber das Leben des Vlfila von Dr. Bessell, Gottingen, I860. 
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writings of Ililarius, tlie two lirst books of Ambr<>sius 
De Fide, and the acts of the CounciL of Aquileja 
(381). On the margin of this MS Mnximinus 
repeated the beginning of the acts of the Council of 
Aquileja, adding remarks of liis own in order to show 
how uhfairly Palladius had been treated in that 
council by Ambrose. He jotted down his*own views 
on the Arian controversy, and on foU 282, seq., he 
copied an account of Uliilas ■written by Auxentiiis, 
the bishop of Doixistorum (Silistria on the Danube), 
a pupil of Ulfilas. This is followed again by some 
dissertations of !Maximinus, and on fol. 314 — 327, 
a treatise addressed to Ambrose by a Semi -Arian, 
a follower of Eusebius, j)6ssibly by Prudiintius 
liimself^ was copied and* slightly abbreviated for his 
OAvn purposes by jMaximinus. 

It is from Auxentius, as copied by Maximinus, tliat 
we loam that Ulfilas died at ConsTantinojde, where ho 
had been invited by the enq>eror to a disputation. 
This could not have been later than the year 381, 
liecause, according to the same Auxentius, Ulfilas 
had been bishop for forty years, and, according to 
Philostorgius, he had been consecrated by Eusebius. 
Now Eusebius of Nicomedia died 341, and as 
Philostorgius says that Ulfilas was consecrated by 
‘ Eusebius and the bishops who were with him,’ the 
consecration has been referred with great plausibility 
to the beginning of the year 341, when Eusebius 
])resided at the Synod of Antioch. As Ulfilas was 
thirty years old at the time of his consecration, he 
must have been boi*n in 311, and as he was seventy 
years of age when he died at Constantinople, his 
death must liavc taken place in 38k 

Professor Waitz fixed the death of Ulfilas in 388, 
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because* it is stated by Auxentius that other Arian 
bishops had come with Ulfilas on his last journey to 
Constjintinople, and had actually obtained the pro- 
mise of a new council from the « emperors, but thait 
the heretical party, i.e. the Athanasians, succeeded 
in getting a law published, prohibiting all disputation 
on the faith, 'whether in public or private. Maxi- 
minus, to whom we owe thi^ notice, has added two 
laws from the- Codex Theodbsianus, which he sup- 
posed to have reference to this controversy, dated 
respectively 388 and 386. This shows that Maxi- 
minus himself was doubtful as to the exact date. 
Neither of these laws, however, is applicable to 
the case, as has been dully shown by Dr Bessell. 
They are quotations from the Codex Theodosianus 
made by Maximinus at his own risk, and made in 
error. If the death of Ulfilas were fixed in 388, 
the important notice of Philostorgius, that Ulfilas 
was consecrated by Jmsebius, would have to be 
sui'rendered, and we should have to suppose that 
as late as 388 Theodosius had been in treaty with 
the Arians, whereas after the year 383, when the 
last attempt at a reconciliation had been mide by 
Theodosius, and had failed, no mercy was any longer 
shoAvn to the party of Ulfilas and his fiaends. 

If, on the contraiy, Ulfilas died at Constantinople 
in 381, he might well have been called there by the 
Emperor Theodosius, not to a council, but - to a 
disputation (ad disputationem), as Dr Bessell in- 
geniously maintains, against the Psathyropolistm,* a 
new sect of Arians at Constantinople. About the 
same time, in 380, Sozomenf refers to efforts made 

* Hcsscll, I, c. p. 38. 

t. Sozomenus, 11. E. vii. 6. 
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by the Arians togaiin iiifluenoe with Theodosius, lie 
mentions, like Auxontius, tluit these efforts were 
defeated, and a hiw published to forbid disputations 
on the nature of God. This hnv exists in the Codex 
Theodosianus, and is dated January 10, 381. Hut 
what is most important is, that this law actual h' 
revokes a rescript that had been obtained fraudu- 
lently by the Arian Jieretics, thus confirming the 
statement of Auxentius'tliat the emperor had held out 
to him and his i>arty a promise of a new council. 

We now return to Ulfilas. lie was born in 311. 
His, parents, as Philostorgius tells us, were of Cappa- 
origin, and had been carried away by tin; 
Chiths ‘as captives from a place called >adagolthina, 
near the tomi of Parnassus. It was under V alcrian and 
Gallienus (about 2(37) that the Goths made this raid 
from Eui*opc to .Vsia, Galatia, and Cappadocia, and tlie 
Christian cai)tives whom they carried back to tlx* 
Danube were tlie first .to spread tlie light of the 
Gospel among the Goths. Philostorgius was himself 
a Cappadocian, and there Is no reason to doubt this 
statement of his on the ]>arentage of Ulfilas. Ulfilas 
was b^lTi among the Goths; Gothic was his native* lan- 
guage, though he, was able in after-life to speak and 
wi*ite both in Latin and Gi'eek. I’hilostorgius, aftei* 
speaking of the death of Crispus (326), and before 
proceeding to the last years of Constantine, says, 
that ‘about that time’ Ulfihis led his Goths from 
beyond the Danvd)e into the Roman Empire. They 
had to leave their countiy, being pei'secuted on 
account of their Christianity. Ulfilas was the leader 
of the faithful flock, and came to Constantine (not 
Constantius) as ambassador. This must have been 
before 337, the year of Constantine’s death. It may 
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have b(aai in ;)28, when Constantine had ^yained a 
victory over the Goths ; and though Ulfilas was then 
only se\'ei>teen years of age, this would be no reason for 
rejecting the testimony of Philostorgius, who says that 
Constantme treated ’ Ulfilas with great respect, and 
called him the Moses of his time. Having led his 
faithful flock across the Danube into Moesia, he 
might well 'have been compared by the emperor to 
Moses leading the Israelites fifom Egypt through the 
lied Sea. It is true that Auxentius institutes the same 
comparison between Ulfilas and Moses, after stating 
that Ulfilas had been received with great honours by 
Constantius, not by Constantine. But this refers 
to what took place after Ulfilas had been for seven 
years bishop among the Goths, in 348, and does not 
invalidate the statement of Philostorgius as to the 
earlier intercourse between Ulfilas and Constantine. 
Sozomen * clearly distinguishes between the first 
crossing of the Danube by the Goths, Avith Ulfilas 
as their ambassador, and the later attacks of Atha- 
narich on Fridigern or Fritiger, which led to the 
settlement of the Goths in the Roman Empire. We 
must suppose that after having crossed the Danube-, 
Ulfilas remained for some time with his Goths, or at 
Constantino])le. Auxentius says that he officiated 
as Lector, and it Avas only Avhen he had reached the 
requisite age of thirty, that he Avas made bishop by 
Eusebius in 341. He passed the first seA^en years 
of his episedpate among the Goths, and the remain- 
ing thirty-three of his life ‘ in solo Romaniae,’ Avhere 
he had migrated together Avith Fritiger and the 
Thervimri. There is some confusion as to the exact 
date of the Gothic Exodus, but it is not at ajl 


* H. E. vi. 3, 7. 
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unlikely that Ulfilus acted as their leader on mort* 
than one occasion. 

There is little more to be learnt about Uifilas Crom 
other sources. What is said by ecclesiastical his- 
torians about the motives of his adt)|>tin" the dt)etrines 
of Arius, and his chan^iuir from one side to the other, 
deserves no credit. Uifilas, aeeortlin" to liis own 
confession, was always an Arian (sem])er sic credidi). 
Socrates says that Uifilas was present at the Synod 
of Constantinople in 360, which may be true, thoujirli 
neither Auxentius nor Philostorgius mentions it. 
The author of the Acts of Nicetas speaks of UlfihiS 
as present at the Council of Nicaea, in company 
with Theophilus. Theophilus, it is true, signed his 
name as a Gothic bishop at that council, but there 
is nothing to confinn the statement that Uifilas, then 
fourteen years of age, was with Theophilus. 

Uifilas translated the whole Bible, except the 
Books of Kings. For the old Testament he used the 
Septuagint; for the New, the Greek text; but not 
exactly in that form in which we have it. Unfor- 
tunately, the greater ])art of his wtn’k has been lost, 
and Ave have only considerable portions of the Gospels, 
all the genuine epistles of St Paul, though these again 
not complete; fragments of a P&abn, of Ezni, and 
Nehemiah.* 

* Auxentius thus speaks of Uliilas ( Waitz)’. p.l9, ‘Etfitapraedic]- 
ante et per Cristuin cum dilectione Deo patri grapas agciite, hme 
et his similia exsequente, quadraginta annis in episcopatu gloriuse 
Horens, apostolica gratia Grsecam et Latinam et Goticam linguam 

sine intermissione in una et sola eclesia Cristi predicavit 

Qui et ipsis tribus linguis plures tractatus et multas interpretati- 
ones volentibus ad atilitatem et ad sediHcationcm, sibi ad asternam 
memoriam et mercedem post se dercliquid. Quern condigne 
laudare non sufficio et ponitus taccre non audeo ; cui plus om- 
nium ego sum debitor, quantum et aniplius in me lahoravit, qui 
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'Jliou/^h Ulfilas belonged to the western Goths, 
Ills translation was used by all Gothic tribes, when 

me a prinia ctatc mea a parentibus meis discipulum suscepit et 
sacraH litferas docuit et veritatem manifestavit et per misericor- 
diam Dei et gratiam Cristi et carnalitcr et spiritaliter ut filmm 
suuin in fide cducavit. 

‘llic Dei providentia et Cristi misericordia propter multorum 
Siilutcm in gente Gothorum de lectore triginta annorum episkopus 
ost ordinatus, ut non solum esset heres Dei et coheres Cristi, sed 
ct in hoc per gratiam Cristi imitator Cristi et sanctorum ejus, ut 
quemadmodum sanctus David triginta annorum rex et profeta 
est consti tutus, ut regeret et doceret populum Dei et filios His- 
drael, ita et iste beatus tamquam profeta est manifestatus et 
sacerdos Cristi ordinatus, ut regeret et corrigeret et doceret et 
aedificaret gentem Gothorum ; quod et Deo voleute et Cristo 
aucsiliante per ministerium ipsius admirabiliter est adinpletum, 
ct sicuti losef in .^gypto triginta annorum est manifes[tatus et3 
quemadmodum dominus et Deus noster Ihesus Cristus filius 
nici triginta annorum secundum carnem constitutns et baptizatus, 
ccepit evangelium prcdicare et animas hominum pascere : ita et 
iste sanctus, ipsius Cristi dispositions et ordinatione, et in fame 
et penuria predicationis indifferenter agentem ipsam gentem 
Gothorum secundum evangelicam et apostolicam et profeticam 
regulam emendavit et vibere [Deo] docuit, et cristianos, vere 
cristianos esse, manifestavit et multiplicavit. 

* Ubi et ex invidia et operatione inimici thunc ab inreligioso 
et sacrilege indicc Gothorum tyrannico terrors in varbarico 
cristianorum persccutio est exeitata, ut satanas, qui male facere 
cupiebat, nolen[s] faceretbene, utquos desiderabat prevaricatores 
facere et desertores, Cristo opitulante et propugnante, fierent 
niartyros et confessores, ut persecutor confundcretur, et qui perse- 
cutionom patiebantur, coronarentur ut hie, qui temtabat vincere, 
victus erubesceret, et qui temtabantur, victores gauderent. Ubi 
ct post multorum servorum et aucillarum Cristi gloriosum mar- 
tyrium, iraminento vchementer ipsa persecutione, conpletis 
Boptem annis tantummodo in episkopatum, suprodictus sanctissi- 
mus vir beatus Ulfila cum grandi populo confessorum de varbarico 
pulsus, in solo Romanic a thu[n3c beate memorie Constantio 
principe honorifice est susceptus, ut sicuti Deus per Moysem de 
potentia et violcntia Faraonis et Egyptorum po[pulum 83uum 
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they aclvaneod into Spain and Italy. The (Jothic 
laiio’ua^e died out in the ninth eentiuy, and aftei* the 
extinction of the oroat (.lothic empires, the transla- 
tion of Ulfilas Avas lost and fbrfrotten. But a j\IS. of 
the fifth century had been preserved in the Abbey ot* 
Werden, and towards the end of the sixteenth ccntwiy, 
a man of the naijie of Arnold Mercator, who was in 
the service of William IV., the Landgrave of Hos- 
sia, drew attention to this old parchment containing 

l[ib€rav3it [et rubrum] mare transire fecit ct sibi servire pro- 
vidit, ita et per sepe dictum Deus confessoros saucti filii sui 
unigeniti de varbarico liberavit et per Danubium transire fecit, 
et in montibus secundum sanctorum imitationem sibi servire 

deferevit] eo phpulo in solo Romauiie, ubi sine illis sep- 

teni annis triginta et tribus anois veritatem predicavit, ut et in 
hoc quorum sanctorum imitator erat [similis esset], quod quadra- 
giiita annorura spatiurn et teinpus ut multos rc et . . • . 


afnnjorum e vita.’ . . ‘Qu[i] c[um] prccepto imperiali, 

conpletis quadraginta annis, ad Constantinopolitnnam urbem 
ad disputationeiu contra p . . . io . . . [p] . t . stas 


perrexit, et eundo in ... . un . . no . p . . . ecias sibi ax 

to docerent et contestarent[ur] .... abat, ct ingc . e 

. . . . supradictain fci]vitatein, recogituto ei im . . . . de statu 
concilii, ne arguerentur miseris miserabiliorcs, proprio judicio 
damnatl et perpetuo suppUcio plecteudi, statim coepit infirmari; 
qua in infirmitatc susceptus est ad slinilltudine Elisei proplietc. 
Considerare modo oportet meritum viri, qui ad hoc duce Domino 
obit Constantinopolim, immo vero Cristianopolim, ut sanctus ct 
immaculatus sacerdos Cristi a sanctis et consacerdotibus, a dignis 
dignus digne [per] tanturn multitudinem cristianorum pro meritis 
[suis] mire et gloriose honoraretur.’ — (Bessell, p. 37-) 

‘ Unde et cum sancto Ilultila ccterisque consortibus ad 
alium comitatum Constantinopolim venissent, ibique ctiam ct 
imperatores adissent, adque eis promissum fuisset conci[li]um, ut 
sanctus Aux[en]tius exposuit, [a]gnita promiss[io]ue prefati 
pr[e]positi heretic[i] omnibus viribu[s] institerunt u[t] lex 
daretur, qfuae] concilium pro[hi]beret, sed p[ri]vatim in 

domo [irec] in publico, vel i[n] quolibot loco di[s]putaiio do fide 
haberetdr, 8ic[ut] textus iudicat [le]gis, etc.’ — (Waltz, p. 23 ; 
Bessell, p. lo.) 
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larpfc fr!i«^onts of tlie translation of Ulfilas. The 
JVIS., known as tlie Codex Ar^enteus, was afterwards 
traiisfcrfcd to Prague, and when Prague was taken 
in 1()4H })y C<junt Konigsmark, he carried this Codex 
to Upsala in Sweden, where it is still preserved as 
one. of tlie greatest treasures. The parchment is 
purple, the letters in silver, and the MS. bound in 
solid silver. 

In 1818, Cardinal Mai and Count Castiglione dis- 
covered some more fragments in the .monastery of 
Bobbio, where they had probably been preserved ever 
since the Gothic empire of Theodoric the Great in 
Italy had been destroyed. 

Ulfilas must have been a man of extraordinary 
power to conceive, for the first time, the idea of 
translating the Bible into the yulgar language of his 
people. At his time, there existed in Europe but 
two languages which a Christian bishop would have 
thought himself justified in employing, Greek and 
Latin. All other languages Avere still considered as 
barbarous. It required a prophetic sight, a faith 
in the destinies of these half-savage tribes, and a con- 
viction also of the utter effeteness of the Rortan 
and Byzantine empires, before a bishop could have 
brought himself to translate the Bible into the 
vulgar dialect of his barbarous countrymen. Soon 
after the death of Ulfilas, the number of Christian 
Goths at Constantinople had so much increased as to 
induce Chrysostom, the bishop of Constantinople 
(397-405), to establish a church in the capital, 
Avhere the service was to be read in Gothic.** 

The language of Ulfilas, the Gothic, belongs, 


* Theodorct. H, E, 30. 
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through its phonetic strnctui*o, to the I^ow*Geniuiii 
clasSf but in its grammar it is, tr/f/t few e.rce/ttions. far 
more primitive than the Anglo-Saxon of the Ih^mulf, 
or the Old High-German of Charlemagne. Tlu'se 
few ejfceptions, however, arc very important, for they 
show that it would be gmmmatically, and therefore 
historically, imjiossible to derive either Anglo-Saxon 
or High-German, or both,* from Gothic. It would 
be impossible, for instance, to treat the first person 
plural of the indicative present, the Old Iligh-German 
neijamSs^ as a corruption of the Gothic nayam ; for 
we know, from the Sanskrit the Greek the 
Latin miiSj that this was the original termination of 
the first person plural. 

Gothic is but one of the numerous dialects of 
the German race; soipe of which became the feeders 
of the litemry languages of the Britisli Isles, of Hol- 
land, Friesia, and of Low and High Germany, while 
others became extinct, and others rolled on from 
centurj’’ to centur\' unhee<le<l, and without ever pro- 
ducing any literature at all. It is because Gothic is 
the bnly one of these parallel dialects that can be 
trftced back to the iburth century, whereas the othci’s 
disappear from our sight in the seventh, that it has 
been mistaken by some for the original source of all 
Teutonic speech. The same arguments, however, 
which we used against Raynouard, to show that 
Provcn9al could not be considered as the parent of 
the Six Romance dialects, would tell with equal force 
against the pretensions of Gothic to be considered as 
more than the eldest sister of the Teutonic branch 
of speech. 

* For instances where Old Iligh-fxerman is more primitive than 
Gothic, see Schleicher, Zeitschriji fiir V. S. b. iv. s. 266; Bugge, 
ibid. b. V. s. 59. 
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There is, in fact, a tliird stream of Teutonic speech, 
wliic-Ii asserts its independence as much as High- 
German and Low-German, and which it would be 
iinpc)ssible to place in any but a co-ordinate position 
Avith regard to Gothic, Low and High-German. This 
is the Scandinavian branch. It consists at present 
of three literary dialects, those of Sweden, Denmark, 
and Iceland, and of various local dialects, particularly 
in secluded valleys and fiords of Norway,* where, 
however, the literary language is Danish. 

It is commonly supposed f that, as late as the 
clevefith century, identically the same language 
was spoken in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, and 
that this language Avas preserved almost intact in 
Iceland, Avhile in Sweden and Denmark it grcAV into 
tAvo new national dialects. Nor is there any doubt 
that the Icehmdic skald recited his poems in Ice- 
land, Norway, SAveden, Denmark, nay, even among 
his countrymen in England and Gardariki, without 
fear of not being understood, till, as it is said, 
AVilliam introduced Welsh, i. e. French, into England, 
and Slavonic tongues grew up in the east.J But 
though one and the same language (then called Dailish 
or Norrmnish) Avas understood, I doubt Avhether one 
and the same language Avas spoken by all Nortlimen, 
and whether the first germs of SAvedish and Danish 
did not exist long before the eleventh century, in the 
dialects of the numerous clans and tribes of the Scan- 
dinavian race. That race is clearly divided into two 
branches, called by Swedish scholars the East and 
West Scandinavian. The former would be repre- 

* See Schleicher, Deutsche Sprache, p. 94. 

t Ibid. a. 60. 

X Woinhold, Altnordisckes Lebcn, p. 27 ; Gunnlaugssaga, c. 7. 
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sented by the old language of Nonvny and Iceland, 
the latter by Swedish and Danish. This division of 
the Scandumvian mce had taken place before the 
Northmen settled in Sweden and Norway. "I’lie 
western division migrated westward fi*om llussia, 
and crossed over from the continent to the Aland 
Islands, and from thence to the southern coast of the 
peninsula. The eastern division travelled along the 
Bothnian Gulf, passing the country occupied by the 
Finns and Lapps, and settled in the northern high- 
lands, spreading toward the south and west. 

The earliest fragments of Scandinavian sjxj^h are 
preserved in the two Edda.% the elder or poetical 
£dda, containing old mythic poems, the younger or 
Snorri’s £dda giving an account of the ancient 
mythologj' in prose. Both £ddas were eomjx)sed, 
not in Nonvay, })iit in Icehind, an island about as 
large as Ireland, and M'liich' became iii*st known 
through some Irish monks wlio settled there in tlu' 
eighth century.* In the ninth century voyages of dis- 
coveiy weiv made to Iceland by Naddodd, (lardar, 
and Flokki, 8< 0-870, and soon after the distant 
island, distant aliout 750 English miles from Nor- 
Avay, became a kind of AnK*rica to tla; Puntans and 
Kepublicans of the Scandinavian peninsula. IJarald 
Ilaarfagr (850-933) had conquered most of the 
Norwegian kings, and l)is des]>otic sway tended to 
reduce the northern freemen to a state of vassalage. 
Those who could not resist, and could not bring 
themselves to yield to the sceptre of Ilarald, left their 
country and migrated to France, to Fngland, and t^ 
Iceland (874). They were mostly nobles and free- 
men, and they soon established in Iceland an aristo- 

^ See Daseni’s Burnt Njaly Tntroduction. 
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cratic republic, such as tlicy had had in Norway 
before the days of Harald. This northern republic 
floui’islKid ; it adopted Christianity in the year 1000. 
Schools were founded, two bishoprics were esta- 
blished, and classical literature was studied with the 
same zeal with which their own national poems and 
laws had been collected and interpreted by native 
scholars and historians. The Icelanders were &mous 
travellers, and the names of Icelandic students are 
found not only in the chief cities of Europe, but in 
the holy places of the East. At the beginning of the 
twclftii century Iceland counted 50,000 inhabitants. 
Their intellectual and literaiy activity lasted to the 
* beginning of the thirteenth century, when the island 
was conquered by Hakon VI., king of Nonvay. In 
1380, Norway, together with Iceland, was united with 
Denmark; and when, in 1814, Norway was 'Ceded to 
Sweden, Iceland remained, as it is still, under Danish 
sway. 

I'lie old poetry Avhieh nourished in Noi*way in the 
eighth centuiy, and Avhich Avas cultivated by the skalds 
in the ninth, Avould have been lost in NorAvay itself 
had it not been for the jealous care Avith Avhich it was 
preserved by the einigi'ants of Iceland. The most im- 
portant brtmch of their traditional ])ootiy Avere short 
songs (hliod or Quida), I’clating the deeds of their 
gods and heiws. It is impossible to deteriAiine theiu 
age, but they existed at least previous to the migi’ation 
of the Northmen to Icehmd, and probably as early as 
the seventh century, the same century Avliich yields 
the oldest remnants of Anglo-Saxon, LoAV-Gennan, 
and High-Geritam. They AA^erc * collected in the 
middle of- the tAVclfth century by Saemvnd Sigfusson 
(died 1133). In 1643 a similar collection was disco- 
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veredinMSS of the thirteenth century, am! publisluid 
under the title of J^dda, or Oreat-Graud mother. 
This collection is culled the old or jiootic Jtdda, 
in order to distinguish it from a later work as- 
cribed to Snorri Sturluson (died 1241). This, the 
younger or prose Edda, consists of three pftrts ; the 
mocking of Gylfi, the sjieeches of Bnigi, and the 
Skalda, or poetica. Snorri Sturlustui has been 
called the Herodotus of Iceland ; and his chief work 
is the Ifeimskrhhjla^ the world-ring, which ct)ntains 
the northern history* from the mythic times to tlu* 
time of King Magnus Krlingsson (died 1177). It 
was probably m preparing this history tiiat, liki* (\-is- 
siodorus, Saxo Grammaticus, Eaulus lUaoomis, ami 
other historians of the same class, Snorri collected 
the old songs of the j>eople; for his Edtla, and 
particularly his Shtlda, are full of ancient j)oetic 
fragments. 

The Sktilda, and the rules which it contains, 
represent the state c)f poetry in the thirteenth een- 
tuiy; and nothing can be more artificial, nothing 
more dift'erent from the genuine poetry of the 
old Edda than this Ars poetica of Snorri Stur- 
luson. One of the chief features of this arti- 
:ficial or skaldic poetry was that nothing should be 
called by its j)roj)er name. A ship was not to be 
called a ship, but the beast of the sea; blood, not 
blood, but the dew of pain, or the water of the 
sword. A warrior was not spoken of as a warrior, 
but as an armed tree, the tree of battle. A sword 
was the flame of wounds. In this poetical Lan- 
guage, which every skald was bound to speak, there 
were no less than 115 names for Odin; an island 
could be called by 120 synonymous titles. The 
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specimens of ancient poetry which Snorri quotes 
are taken from the skalds, whose names are well 
known in history, and who lived from the tenth to 
the thirteenth century. But he never quotes from 
any song contained in the old Edda^* whether 
it be that those songs were considered by himself 
as belonging to a different and much mere ancient 
period of literature, or that they could not be used 
in illustration of the scholastic rules of skaldic poets, 
these very rules being put to shame by the simple 
style of the national poeti’y, which expressed what it 
had to express without effort and circumlocution. 

We have thus traced the modem Teutonic dialects 
back to four pi’incipal channels — the Uigli- German^ 
JA)W-Genna7i^ Gothic^ and Scandinavian’, and we have 
seen that these fbui*, together with several minor dia-j 
Iccts, must be placed in a co-ordinate position fronr 
the beginning, as so many varieties of Teutonic sjlicch 
This Teutonic speech may, for convenience’ sake, b$ 
S[)okcn of as one — as one branch of that great family 
of language to which, as we shall see, it belongs ; but*i ^ 
it should always be borne in mind that this primitive i 
and uniform language never had any real historical 
existence, and that, like all dther languages, that 
of the Germans began with 'dialects which gradually 
fonned themselves into* several distinct national 
deposits. 

We must now advance more lupidly, and, instead 

* The name Edda is not found before the fourteenth century. 
Snorri Sturluson does not know the word Edda, nor any collec- 
tion of ancient poems attributed to Saemund ; and though Sae- 
mund may have made the first collection of national poetry, it is 
doubtful whether the work which we possess under his name is 
his. 
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of the minuteness of nn Ordnance-map, Ave must be 
satisfied with the Inx ad outlines of Wyld’s Great Globe 
in our survey of the languafrcs Avhich, together with 
the Teutonic, form the Indo-European or Aryan family 
of sp?ech. 

And first the Romance, or modem Latin languages. 
Leaving mere local dialects out of sight, we have at 
present six litcraiy modifications of Latin, or more 
correctly, of ancient Italian—- the languages of Por- 
•,tugal, of Spain, of France, of Italy, of Wallachia,* and 

• ThlS^Ci^ople whom wc call W allachians, call themselves Rojnani, 

► •‘arid their'nanguage Romaiiia. 

This Romance language is sj>okon in Wallachia and Moldavia, 
and in parts of Hungary, Transylvania, and Bessarabia. On the 
right bank of the Danube it occupies some parts of the old Tlrracii^, 
Macedonia, and even Thessaly. . • * ‘ . T 

• It is ‘divided by the Danube into two branches : the Northern 
or D^o-^romaiiic, and tlie Southern or IMacedo-roinanic. The 
formers ^ess mixed, and has received a certain literary culture ; 
the lattl^b has borrowed a larger number of Albanian and Greek 
words, and Kas not y®t been fixed grammatically. 

The modern Wallachiaii is the daughter- of the language spoken 
in the Roman province of Dacia. 

The original inhabitants of Dacia were called Thracians, and 
tlicir Iflngjuage Illyrian. We have hardly any remains of the 
ancient Illyrian langua^e%to- enable ius to*form an opinion as td 
its relationship with Greek or- any other family of speech. 

•219 B.c. the Romans conque^^ Illyria ; 30 b.c. th^y took 
l^m'sia; and 107 a.d., the Bmperdr Triijan made Dacia a'Roinaii 
province. At that time the 'Jliracian population had been dis- 
placed by the advance of Sarmatian tribes, particularly the 
Yazyges. Romau colonists introduced the Latin language; and 
Dacia was maintained as a colony up to 272, when the Emperor 
Aurelian had to cede it to the Goths. Part of the Roman iiilia- 
bitants then emigrated and settled south of the Danube. 

Ill 489 the Slavonic tribes began their advance into Moesiaand 
Thracia. They were settled in Moesia by 678, and eighty years 
later a province was founded in Macedonia, under the name of 
Slaviiiia. 
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of the Orisons of Switzerland, called the Roumansch 
or Romanese.* The Proven9al, which, in the poetry 
of the Troubadours, attained at a veiy early time to a 
high literary excellence, hfis now sunk down to a mere 
patois. The earliest l*roven9al poem, the Song of 
Boethius, is genei’ally referred to the tenth century|| 
Le Bocuf referred it to the eleventh. But in the 
lately discovei'ed Song of Eulalia, we have now^a 
specimen of the Langue d’Oil, or the ancient Northeni 
Erench, anterior in date to the earliest poetic speci- 
mens of the Langue d’Oo^ or the ancient Proven9al. 
Nothing can be a better preparation for the study 
of the comparative grammar of the ancient Aryan 
languages than a careful perusal of the Comparative 
Grammar of the Six Romance Languages by Pro- 
f(‘ssor Dicz. 

Though in a general way we trace these six Romance 
languages back to Latin, yet it has been pointed out 
before that the classical Latin 'would fail to supply 
a complete explanation of their origin. Many of the 
ingredients of the Neo-Latin dialects must be sought 
ibr in the ancient dialects of Italy and her provinces. 
jMore than one dialect of Latin was spoken there 
before the rise of Rome, and some important frag- 
ments have been preserved to us, in inscriptions, of 
the Umbrian spoken in the north, and of the Oscan 
spoken to the south of Rome. The Oscan langua^, 
spoken by the Samnites, now rendered intelligible by 
the labours of Mommsen, had produced a literature 
before the time of Livius Andronicus; and the tables 
of Iguvium, so elaborately treated|jby Aufrecht and 

* The entire Bible has been published bj the Bible Society in 
Romanese, for the Grisona in Switzerland ; and in Lower Ro- 
nianose, or Enghadinc, as spoken on the borders of the Tyrol. 
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Kirchboff, bear witness to a priestly literature among 
thup Umbrians at a very eai*ly period. Oscan was still 
spoken under the" Rommi emperors, and so were minor 
local dialects in the south aiid the north. As soon as 
the literary language of Rome became classical and 
§mchangeable, the first start was made in the future 
career of those dialects which, even at the time of 
I^inte, are still cvXLedi vulgar or popular.* A great 
' deal, no doubt, of the coii'uption of these modern 
dialects is due to the fact that, in the foj7n in which 
we know them after the eighth century, tiiey are 
really Neo- Latin dialects as adopted by the Teutonic 
barbarians ; full, not only of Teutonic words, but of 
Teutonic idioms, phrases, /ind constructions. French 
{ is provincial Latin as spoken by the Franks, a Teutonic 
• race ; and, to a smaller extent, the same barbarizing 
has afiected all other Roman dialects. But from the 
very beginning, the stock with which the Neo-Latin 
dialects started was not the classical Latin, but the 
vulgar, local, prorincial dialects of the middle, the 
lower, and the lowest classes of the Roman empire. 
Many of the words which give to F rench and Italian 
their classical aj)pearance, are really of much later 
date, and were im2)orted into them by mediaeval 
scholars, lawyers, and divines ; thus escaping the rough 
treatment to which the original vulgar dialects were 
Objected by the Teutonic conquerors. 

The next branch of the Indo-European family of 
■ speech is the Hellenic. ItlS history is well known 
from the time of Homer to the present day. The 
only remark whi^ the comparative philologist has to 

* ‘ E lo primo, che comincift a dire siccome pocta volgare, si 
mosse pero chc voile fare intendere le sue parole a donna, alla^qualo 
era malagevole ad intendere versi Latmi. — Dante’s Vita Nuova ; 
Opere Minori di Dante Alighieri^ tom. iii. p. 327. Firenze, 1837 
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make is tliat the idea of making Greek the ^ffiri^t: 
Latin, is more preposterous than deriving Ei^gyiiidi. 
from German; the &>ct being that there are many 
forms in Latin more primitive Xhan their correspond* 
ing forms in Greek. The idea of Pelasgians as the 
common ancestors of Greeks and Romans is anoth^^ 
of those ‘'grammatical myths, but it hardly requires 
at present any serious refutation. 

The fourth branch of our family is the Celtic. The 
Celts seem to have been the first of the Aryans to 
arrive in Europe; but the pressure of subsequent 
ihigrations, particularly of Teutonic tribes, has driven 
them towards the westernmost parts, and latterly from 
1 reland across the Atlantic. . At present th’e only re* 
maining dialects arc the Kymric and Gaedhelic. The 
y\ymnc comprises the Welsh’, the Cornish, lately ex- 
tinct ; and the Armorican, of Brittany. The Gaedhelic 
compi'ises the Irish ; the Gaelic of the west coast of 
Scotland ; and the dialect of the Isle of Man. Although 
these Celtic dialects are still six>ken, the Celts them- 
selves can no longer be considered an independent 
nation, like the Germans or Slaves. In former times, 
however, they not only enjoyed political autonomy, but 
asserted it successfully against Gennans and Romans. 
Gaul, Belgium, and Britain were Celtic dominions, 
and the north of Italy was chiefly inhabited by them. 
In the time of Herodotus we find Celts in Spafii; 
and Switzerland, the Tyrol, and the country south 
of the Danube have once been the seats of Celtic 
tribes. But after repeated inroads into the regions 
of civilisation, familiarismg Latin and Greek writers 
with the names of their kings, they disapj;^ar fiom 
the east of Europe. Brennus is suppose’^to mean 
king, the Welsh brennin. A 'Brennus conquered 
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Rome (390), miotlici* r>ivimus threatened l)el|)lii 
(280). And about the siiine time a Celtic colony 
settled in Asia, mid founded Galatia, Avhere tlie lan- 
guage sjwkcn at the time of St. Jerome was still 
that of the Gauls. Celtic words may be found in 
tlerman, Slavonic, and even in Latin, but only as 
foreign terms, and their amount is muoif Mnaller than 
commonly supposed.* A far larger number of Latin 
and German worda have since found their way into 
the modem Celtic dialects, aiul these have frequently 
been mistaken by Celtic ‘enthusiasts for original 
words, from which Gennan and Latin might, in their 
turn, be derived. ^ 

The fifth ^branch, which is commonly called 
Slavonic, I prefer to designate by the name ol‘ 
Windic, Winiihtc being one of the most amcient and 
comprehensive iiauies by which these tribes were 
known to the early historains of Europe, ^ye luive 
to divide these tribes into two divisions, the iMtio 
and the Slavonic, and we shall have to subdivide 
the Slavonic again into a Soufh-J^Jast Slai'onic and a 
llc-s# Slavonic branch. 

The Lettic division consists of languages hardly 
known to the student of literature, but of great 
importance to the student of language. Lettish is 
the language now spoken in Kurland and Livonia. 
Lithuanian is the name given to a language still 
spoken by aliout 200,000 ])Coj)le in Eastern Prussia, 
and by more than a million of people in the coter- 
minous parts of Russia. The earliest literary 
document of Lithuanian is a small catechism of 
1547.* In this, jmd even in the language as now 


* Sclileieher, Tieitrage^ i. 19. 
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Kpoken l)y the Lithuanian peasant, there are some gram- 
maticiil forms more primitive, and more like Sanskrit, 
than the corresponding forms in Greek and Latin. 

The Old Prussian^ which is nearly related to 
Lithuanian, became extinct in the seventeenth cen-. 
tiiry, and the entire literature which it has left behind 
consists in an old catechism. 

Lettish is the language of Kurland and Livonia, | 
more modem in its grammar than Lithuanian, yet: 
not immediatqjy derived from it. 

We now' come to the Slavonic languages, properly 
so called. The eastern branch comprehends the Bus- 
ftian with various local dialects ; the Bulgarian and the 
Illyrian. The most ancient document of this eastern 
l)runch is the so-called Ecclesiastical Slavonic, i. e. the 
ancient Bulgarian, into which Cyrillus and Methodius 
translated the Bible, in the middle of the ninth 
century. This is still the authorised version* of the 
Bible for the whole Slavonic race; and to the student 
of the Slavonic languages, it is )vhat Gothic is to 
tlie student of German. The modern Bulgarian, 
on the contrary, as far as grammatical forms are 
concerned, is the most r^jnred^Wnoii'g the Slavonic 
dialects. 

Illyrian is a convenient or inconvenient name to 
comprehend the Servian, Croatian, and Slovinian 
dialects. Literaiy fingments of Slovinian go back as 
far as the tenth ccntUry.f 

The western branch comprehends the Language of 
Poland, Bohemia, and Lusatia. The oldest sped- j 

• Oldest dated MS. of 1056, written for Prince Ostromir. 
Some older written with Glagolitic letters. Schleicher, 
trage, b. i. s. 20. 
f Schleicher, b. 22. 
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men of Polish belongs to the fourteenth centurj': 
the Psalter of Alargarite. The Jioheiniaii laiigusig<! 
Avas, till lately, traced back to the ninth century. Put 
most of these old Boliemian jJoeins are now considertHl 
spurious; and it is doubtful, even, Avhether uuauclc'iit 
interlinear translation of the Gospel of St. Jolin can 
be ascribed to the tenth centur}'.* 

The language of Lusatia is spoken, pi’obably, by 
no more than 150,000 people, knoAMi in Germany by 
the name of Wends. 

■' We have examined all the dialects of our first 
or Aryan family, Avhich ai’e spoken in Europe, Avith 
one exception, the Albanian. This language is 
clearly a member of the same family; and as it is 
sufficiently distinct from Greek or any other recog- 
nised language, it has been traced back to one of the 
neighbouring races of the Greeks, the Illyrians, and 
is supposed to be the only suiwiving representative 
of the A’arious so-called barbarous tongues Avliich sur- 
rounded and interpenetrated the dialects of Greece. 

We now pass on from Euro])e to Asia; and here 
AA^e begin at once, on the extreme south, Avith tlic 
languages of India. As I sketched the history of 
Sanskrit in one of my former Lectui’es, it must 
suffice, at present, to mark the different periods of 
that language, beginning about 1500 b.c., Avith the 
dialect of the Vedas, Avhich is fblloAved by the modern 
Sanskrit; the popular dialects of the third century 
B.c. ; the Prakrit dialects of the plays; and the 
sjwken dialects, such as Hindi, llindustdni, Mah- 
ratti, Bengali. There are many points of great 
interest to the student of language, in the long 


* Schleicher, Deutsche Sprache^ s. 77. 
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•liistorj' of the speech of India; and it has been 
;ti‘uly said that Sanskrit is to the science of lan- 
what mathematics are to astronomy. In an 
*intro(luctoiy course of lectures, however, like the 
pi’esent, it would be out of place to enter on a 
minute anjdysis of the grammatical organism of 
this language of languages. 

There is one point only on which I may be 
allowed to say a few words. I have frequently 
been asked, ‘But how can you prove that Sanskrit 
literature is so old as it is supposed to be? How 
can you fix any Indian dates before the time of 
Alexander’s conquest? What dependence can be 
placed on Sanskrit manuscripts which may have 
been forged or interpolated?’ It is easier to ask 
such questions than to answer them, at least to 
answer them briefly and intelligibly. But, perhaps, 
the following lu’gument \vill serve as a partial 
answer, and show that Sanskrit was the spoken lan- 
guage of India at least some centuries before the 
time of Solomon. In the hymns of the Veda, which 
are the oldest literary compositions, in Sanskrit, the 
geographical horizon of the poets is, for the greater 
part, limited to the north-west of India. There are 
very few passages in which any allusions to the sea 
or the sea-coast occur, wher^ the Snowy Mountains, 
and the rivers of the Penjab, and the sccneiy of 
the Upper Ganges valley are familiar objects to the 
ancient bards. There is no doubt, in fiwt, that the 
people who spoke Sanskrit came into India from the 
north, and gradually extended their sway to the south 
and east. Now, at the time of Solomon, it can be 
proved that Sanskrit was spoken at least as fiir south 
as the mouth of the Indus. 
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You remember the fleet of Tharsliish* which 
Solomon hacL at sea, together •with the navy t)f 
HiiYim, and which came once in three yeai’s, bring- 
ing gold and silver^ ivorg^ apes^ and peacocks. Tlie 
«nne na\y, which was statioiu'd on the short* of the 
Ked Sea, is said to have fetclied gold from i^phir.,^ 
and to have brought, likewise, great plenty of itlg'nni^ 
trees and precious stones from Ophir. 

Well, a gi’cat deal has been writtt'ii to find out 
where this Ophir was; but there can be no doubt 
that it was in India. The names for apes^ peacocks^ 
ivory algum-\vc:QA are foreign words in Hebrew, 
as much as gtitta-pcrcha or tohncco are in Knglish, 
Now,- if we wished to know from what part t>f tht; 
world gutta-percha was first importetl into England, 
we might safely conclude that it came frtan that 
countiy where the name, gutf<f~percha, fonned ])art 
of the s|X)ken language.§ If, tIiGr(*ibre, we can find 
a language in’ which tlie names for peacock, apes, 
ivory, and algum-tree, which arc tbreign in Hebrew^ 
are indigenous, we may be certain that the country 
in which that language was spoken must have been 
the Opliir of the Bible. That language is no other 
but Sanskrit. 

• Apes are called, in Hebrew, koph,, a word without an 
etj^ology in the Semitic languages, but nearly iden- 
tical in sound with the Sanskiit name of ape, kapi. 

Ivory is called either karnoth-shen^ horns of tooth ; 
or shen hahhim. This habhim ■ is again "without a 
derivation in Hebrew, but it is most likely a corrup- 

• 1 Kings viii. 21. f 1 Kings ix. 26. J 1 Kings x. 11. 

§ Gutta in Malay means gum, percha is the name of the tree 
(Isonandra gutta), or of an island from which the tree was first 
imported (Pulo-percha). 
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tion of the Sjmskrit name for elephant, i\ha^ preceded 
]>y tlie Semitic article.* 

Peacocks are called in Hebrew tukhi-im^ and this 
finds its explanation in the name still used for pea- 
cock on tlie coast of Malabar, togei^ which in turn 
has been derived from the Sanskrit sikhin^ meaning 
furnislicd with a crest. 

All these {u*ticles, ivory, gold, apes, peacocks, arc 
indigenous in India, though of course tliey might 
liav^e ])een found in other countries likewise. Not 
so the algum-tree^ at least if interpreters are right 
in taking algum or ahnug for sandal- wood. Sandal- 
Avood is found indigenous on the coiist of Malabar 
only ; and one of its numerous names there, and in 
Sanskrit, is valguka. Tliis valgii (ka) is clearly the 
name which Jewish and Plimnician mei'chants cor- 
rupted into algum^ find Avhicli in Hebrew was still 
further cluinged into alnnig. 

Now, the place Avhere the navy of Solomon and 
Hiram, coming down the Red Sea, would natmully 
have landed, Avas the mouth of the Indus. There 
gold and precious stones from the north would have 
been brought down the Indus ; and sandal-wood, 
peacocks, and apes would have been brought fix)m 
Central and Southern India. In this very locality 
Ptolemy, (vii. 1) gives us the name of Ahiria, above 
Pattalene. In the same lotjality Hindu geographers 
place the people called AhMra or AbMra ; ana in the 
same neighbourhood MacMurdo, in his account of 
the province of Cutch, still knows a race of Aliirs,'^ 
the descendants, in all probability, of the people Avho 

* See Lassen, Jndisclie Allertliumskunde, b. i. s. 537. 

t See also Sir Henry Elliot's Supplementary Glossary, s. v. 
Ahcer. 
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sold to Hiram and Solomon their p:old end precious 
stones, their ar>es, jX'acQcks, and sandal- wood.* 

Jf‘ then, in the N'eda the people who .‘spoke Sans- 
krit were still settled in the north of India, -whereas 
at the time of Solomon their lanp:ua«xe had exteialed 
to Cutch and even the ^lalabar coast, this Avill sliow 
that at all events Sanskrit is not t)f vesierdav, aiul 

• m/ * 

that it is as old, at least, as the ]nM)k of Job, in wliieli 
the gold of Ophir is mentioned.f 

Most closelv allied to Sanskrit, more narticularlv' 
to the Sanskrit t)f the Veda, is the anei<'nl lanenaue 
of the Zend- Avesta, J the 80-cnlled or sacaH*(l 

♦ The arguments brought forward by Quatreinere, in liis 
Memoire sur le Pai/s (T Ophir , against fixing Ophir on the Indian 
coast arc not conclu'^ivc. The arguments fieri v<‘d from tlic 
names of the ai'ticles oxiiorted from Ophir were unknown to him 
It is necessary to mention this, because Quatremere’s name 
carries great weight, and his essay on Ophir has lately licen re- 
published in the Bibliotheque Classique des CeUhrites Contem^ 
porainesj 1861. 

t Job xxii. 24. Some of my critics have demurred to this 
argument because the Books of Kings are not cotemporancous 
with Solomon. The articles themselves, however, must have Ijad 
names at the time of Solomon ; and it has never been proved 
that at his time they had Semitic names, and that these were 
replaced by Indian names at a later time, when all maritirno 
commercial intercourse between India and Palestine had ceased. 

Zend-Avesta is the name used by Chaqani and other Muham- 
xnedan writers. The Parsis use the name ^Avesta and Zend^ 
taking Avesta in the sense of text, and Zend as the title of the 
Pchlevi commentary. I doubt, however, whether this was the 
original meaning of the word Zend, Zend was more likely the 
same word as the Sanskrit chhandas (scanderc), a name given to 
the Vedic hymns, and avesta^ the Sanskrit avasthana^ a word 
which, though it does not occur in Sanskrit, would mean settled 
text. Avasthita^ in Sanskrit, means laid down, settled. The Zend- 
avesta now consists of four books, Yasna, Vispered, Yaslits and 
Vendidad (Vendidad = vidaeva data; in Pchlevi, Juddivdad). 
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of the Zoroastrians or worshippers of Ormuzd. 
]t was, in fiict, chiefly through the Sanskrit, and 
with tlie helj) of comparative philology, that the 
ancient dialect of the Parsis or Fire-worshippers was 
(Iccijihcml. Tlio MSS had been preserved by the 
Pai’si ])ricsts at Bombay, where a colony of fire- 
AV()i*s]iii)j)ers liad fled in the tenth century,* and where 
it has risen since to considerable wealth smd influence. 
Other settlements of Guebres are to be found in 
^'ezd and jiarts of Kerman. A Frenchman, Anquetil 
Duperron, was the first to translate the Zend-avesta, 
but liis translation ‘was not from the original, but 
from a modern J’ersian translation. The first 
European who attempted to read the original words 
of Zoroaster was Bask, the Dane ; and after his 
premature death, Bumouf, in France, achieved one 
of the greatest triumphs in modern scholarship by 
deciphering the language of the Zend-avesta, and 


Dr Ilaug, in his interesting lecture on the Origin of the.Parsce 
Religion, .Bombay, 1861, takes Avesta in the sense of the most 
ancient texts, Zend as commentary, and Pazend as explanatory 
notes, all equally written in what we shall continue to call the 
Zend language. 

* ‘ According to the Kissah-i-Sanjan, a tract almost worthless 
as a record of the early history of the Parsis, the fire-worship- 
pers took refuge in Khorassan forty-nine years before the era of 
Yezdegerd (632 A.D.), or about 583. Here they stayed a hun- 
dred years, tOj683, then departed to the city of Ilormaz (Ormus, 
in the Persian Gulf), and after staying fifteen years, proceeded in 
698 to Diu, an island on the south-west coast of Katiawar. Hero 
they remained nineteen years, to 717, and then proceeded to 
Saiijan, a town about twenty-four miles south of Damann. After 
three hundred years they spread to the neighbouring towns of 
Guzerat, and established the sacred fire successively at Barsadah, 
Nau^ari, near Surat, and Bombay .’ — Bombay Quarterly Review, 
1856, No. viii. p. 67. 
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establishing its close relationship with Sanskrit. The 
sfune doubts which were expressed about the age and 
the genuineness of the Veda, were repeated with re- 
gard to the Zend-avesta, by men of high authority as 
oriental scholars, by Sir W. Jones himself, and even 
by the late Professor Wilson. But Bumouf s argu- 
ments, based at first on gmmmatical CAidcnce on!}', 
were irresistible, and have of late been most signally 
confirmed by the discoveiy of the cuneifonn inscrip- 
tions of Darius and Xerxes; That there was a 
Zoroaster, an ancient sage, was known long before 
Bumouf. Plato speaks of a teacher of Zoroaster’s 
Magic (Mays/a), and calls Zoroaster tlie son of 
Oromazes* 

This name of Oromazes is important ; for Oro- 
mazes is clearly meant for Ormuzil^ the god of the 
Zoroastrians. The name of this god, as read in the 
inscriptions of Darius and Xerxes, is Auramazda, 
which comes very near to Plato’s Oromazes.f Thus 
Darius says, in one passage : ‘ Through the grace 
of Auramazda I am king ; Auramazda gave me the 
kingdom.’ But what is the meaning of Auramazda ? 
We receive a hint from one passage in the Achajme- 
nian inscriptions, w(jre Auramazda is divided into 
two words, both being declined. The genitive of 
Auramazda occurs there as Aurahya mazdAha. But 
even this is unintelligible, and is, in fi^t, nothing 
but a phonetic corruption of the name of the supreme 
Deity as it occurs on every page of the Zend-avesta, 
namely, Ahurd mazddo (noin.) Here, too, both 

* Ale. i. p. 122, a. 'O /jlep naytiav SiSdiTKei rfjp ZtJ/wdcrrpov rou 
*ilpofid(ov* iari Si rovro dedv' depamia. 

t Jn the inscriptions we find — nom. Auramazda^ gen. Aura^ 
fnazdaha, aec. Auramazdam, , 
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words are declined : and instead of Ahurd mazddo^ 
we also find Mazddo ahurd.* Well, this Ahur6 
mazddo is represented in the Zend-avesta as the 
creator and ruler of the world ; as good, holy, and 
true ; and as doing battle against all that is evil, 
dark, and false. ‘The wicked perish through the 
wisdom and holiness of the living wise spirit.’ In 
the oldest hymns, the power of darkness which is 
opposed to Ahurd mazddo has not yet received its 
proper name, which is Angrd mainyus^ the later 
Ahrhnan ; but it is spoken of as a power, as Druklis 
or deceit ; and the principal doctrine which Zoroaster 
came to preach was that we must choose between 
those tAvo powers, that avc must be good, and not 
bad. These are his words : — 

‘ In the beginning there was a pair of twins, two 
spirits, each of a peculiar activity. These are the 
Good and the Base in thought, word, and deed. 
Choose one of these tAvo spirits. Be good, not 
base ! ’ f 

Or, again: — 

‘Ahuimnazda is holy, true, to be honoured 
through veracity, through holy deeds.’ ‘You cannot 
serve both.’ 

Now, if we wanted to pi-ove that Anglo-Saxon 
was a real language, and more ancient than English, 
a mere comparison of a few words such as lord and 
hlaford^ gospel and godspel, would be sufficient. 
lllaford has a meaning ijl ; lord has none ; therefore 

* Gen. Ahurahe mazd&o^ dat. mazdhi, acc. mazdam, 

t Hang, Lecture, p. 11 ; and in Bunsen’s Egypt. 

f The following remarks on the original meaning of lord, or 

. P 
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we may safely say that without such a compound as 
Maford, the word lord could never have arisen. 
The same, if we comimre the language of the Zend- 
avcsta with that of the cuneifomi inscription.s ef 
Darius. Auy'amasdA is clearly a corruption of 
Ahiird uiazdAo, and if the language of the Mountain- 
records of Behistun is genuine, then, a fortiori^ is 
the language of the Zend-a\'esta genuine, as di*- 
ciphered by Bunion f, long before he had decijihered 
the language of Cyrus and Darius. But what is the 
meaning of Ahiiro macdao? Here Zend does not 
give us an answer; but we must look to Sanskrit, 
as the more primitive language, just as we hxiked 
from French to Italian, in order to discover the 
original form and meaning of feu. According to the 
rules which goveni the changes of words, common to 
Zend and Sanskrit, Ahurd mazdao corresponds to 
the Sanskrit Asiu'a medluis ; and this would mean 
f the ‘Wise Spirit,’ — neither more nor less. 

We have editions, translations, and commentaries 
of the Zend-avesta bj' Buniouf, Brockhaus, Spiegel, 
and Westergaard. Yet there still remains much to 

hreadgiveTj the German Brotherr^ I owe to the kindness of the 
Re^- Dr. Bos worth, Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford : — 

^ Lord is from the Anglo-Saxon hldf-6rd^ composed oihldf^ a 
loaf (the long d has the sound of oa^ as the d in fdm^ hdt^ foam, 
boat), and 6rd, -cs; m. origin, cause, author. Thus 6rd moncynneSy 
origo humani generis^ Cd. 55. Hence, the meaning of lardy the 
Anglo-Saxon hldf-ordy loaf or bread origin, the origin, cause, or 
author of bread or support. 

‘ Lady is from A.S. hlcef-digcy -die. Hlcef, or hldfy -es ; m. a 
loaf, bread : and digey rfie, -an ; /. from dugan, digan, heo dige, to 
care for, help, serve. Hence, lady means one who helps or 
serves bread to the family. In Psalm exxii. 3, wo find .^tVe 
hlmfdigeany or hltefdiany su<b dominm. R. Glouc., for hlcefdiey 
writes leuedisy leuedy : Gower and* Spencer ladicy at present 
lady! — J. B. 
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be done. Dr. Hang, now settled at Poona, has 
lately taken up the Avork which Bumouf left un- 
finished. He has pointed out that the text of the 
Zend-avesta, as Ave have it, comprises fragments of 
very different antiquity, and that the most ancient 
only, the so called G^thas, can be ascribed to Zara- 
thustm. ‘This jjortion,’ he Avrites in a lecture just 
receiA’ed from India, ‘compared Anth the whole bulk 
of the Zend fragments is very small ; but by the 
difterence of dialect it is easily recognised. The 
most important pieces Avritten in this peculiar dialect 
are called Gilthas or songs, arranged in five small 
collections ; they have different metres, which mostly 
agree Avith those of the Veda; their language is very 
near to the Vedic dialect.’ It is to be regretted that 
in the same lecture, Avhch holds out the promise of 
so much that will be extremely valuable. Dr Haug 
should have lent his authoiity to the opinion that 
Zoroaster or Zarathustra is mentioned in the Big- 
Veda as Jaradashti. The meaning of jaradashti in 
the Big- Veda may be seen in the Sanskrit Dictionary of 
the Bussian Academy, and no Sanskrit schohir Avould 
seriously think of translating the Avord by Zoroastes. 

At Avhat time Zoroaster lived, is a more difficult 
question Avhich we camiot discuss at present.* It 

* Beroaus, as preserved in the Armenian translation of Eusebias, 
mentions a Median dynasty of Babylon, beginning with a king 
Zoroaster, long before Ninus ; bis date would be 2234 b.c. 

Xantbus, the Lydian (470 b.c.), as quoted by Diogenes Laertius, 
places Zoroaster, the prophet, 600 before the Trojan war (1800 b.c.) 

Aristotle and Eudoxus, according to Pliny (jTtst. Nat. xxx. 1), 
placed Zoroaster 6000 before Plato ; Henuippus 5000 before the 
Trojan war ^Diog. Laert. proctm^ 

Pliuy (^Hist. Nat. xxx. 2) places Zoroaster several thousand 
years before Moses the Judasan, who founded another kind of 
Mageia. 
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must suffice if vre have pTOved that he lived, and tliat 
his language, the Zend, is a real language, and 
anterior in time to the language of the cuneiform 
inscriptions. 

We trace the subsequent history of the Persian 
lailguage fixira Zend to the inscriptions of the 
Achaemenian dynasty ; from thence to what is called 
Pehlevi or Huzvaresh (better Huzuresh), the language 
of the Sassanian djuiast}' (226-651), as it is found in 
the dialect of the translations of the Zend-avcsta, and 
in the official language of the Sassanian coins and in- 
scriptions. This is considerably mixed with Semitic; 
elements, probably imported from Syria. In a. still 
later form, freed also from the Semitic elements which 
abound in Pehlevd, the language of Persia app(‘ars 
again as Pnrsi, which differs but little from the lan- 
guage of Firdiifii, the great epic jioet of Persia, the; 
author of tlie Shahiiameh, about 1000 a.d. The 
later history of Persian consists caitirely in the gra- 
dual increase of Arabic woixls, which have crept 
into the language since the conquest of Persia 
and the conversion of the Persians to the religion of 
Mohammed. 

The other languages which evince by their gram- 
mar and vocabulary a general relationship with 
Sanskrit and Persian, but which have received too 
distinct and national a character to be classed as 
mere dialects, arc the languages of Afghanistan or 
the Pushtu^ the language of Bokhara^ the language of 
the Kurds^ the Ossetian language in the Caucasus, 
and the Armenian. Much might be said on every one 
of these tongues and their claims to be classed as in- 
dependent members of the Aryan family ; but our 
time is limited, nor has any one of them acquired, as 
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yet, tliiit imixirtance which belongs to the vernaculars 
of India, Persia, Greece, Italy, and Germany, and to 
other binnches of Aryan speech which have been 
analysed critically, and may be studied historically 
in the successive periods of their literary existence. 
There is only one other Aryan language which we have 
omitted to mention, and which belongs equally to Asia 
and Europe, the language of the Gipsies. This lan- 
guage, though most degraded in its grammar, and 
with a dictionary stolen from all the countries 
through which the Ziiigari passed, is clearly an 
exile from Ilmdustdn. 

You see, from the diagram before you,* that it is 
])ossible to divid(‘ the whole Aiyan lamily into two 
divisions : the Southern, including the Indie and Iinnic 
classes, and the Northern or North-western, comjirising 
all the rest. Siuiskrit and Zend share certain words 
and grammatical forms in common which do not exist 
in any of the other Aiyan languages; and there can 
be no doubt that the ancestors of the poets of the 
Veda and of the worshippers of Ahuro mazdao lived 
together tor some time after they had left the original 
home of the whole Aryan race. For let us see this 
clearly : the genealogical classification of languages, 
as drawn in this diagram, has an historical meaning. 
As sure as the six llomance dialects point to an 
original home of Italian shepherds on the seven hills 
at Rome, the Aiyan languages together jioint to an 
earlier period- of language, ivlien the first ancestors of 
the Indians, the Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Slaves, the Celts, and the Germans were living together 
within the same enclosui’es, nay under the same roof. 


* Printed at the end of these Lectures. 
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There Avas a time when out of many jxissihle iiamert 
for fatin’ mofhe)\ (lawjhter, xo/?, </<?</, and ro/r, lu-accn 
and eaiHu those Avliich avo find in all the ArAaii Ian- 
gnages A\'ere framed, and obtained a mastery in the 
///’f AA'hich is carried on among synoin mous 
Avords as much ns among plants and animals. la)ok 
at tlie comparative table of the auxiliary Aerb AS, to 
be, in the ditferent Aryan languages. The selection 
of the root AS out of many roots, eipially a[)plieablo 
to the idea of being, and the joining of this root Avith 
one set of personal terminations, all originally pei’stnial 
pronouns, were individual acts, or, if you like, historical 
events. They took place once, at a certain date and 
in a certain pLice ; and as we find the same foims 
preseiwed by all the members of the Arj'an family, 
it folloAvs that before the ancestors of the Indians and 
Persians started for the south, jmd the leaders of the 
Greek, Roman, Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavonic colonies 
marched towards the shores of Europe, there Avas a 
small clan of Aryans, settled probably on the highest 
elevation of Central Asia, speaking a hinguage, not 
yet Sanskrit or Greek or German, but containing the 
dialectic germs of all : a clan that liad advanced to 
a state of agricultural ciAdlisation ; that had recognised 
the bonds of blood, and sanctioned the bonds of mar- 
riage ; and that invoked the Giver of Light and Life 
in heaven by the same name AA'^hich you may still hear 
in the temples of Benares, in the basilicas of Rome, 
and in our own churches and cathedrals. 

After this clan broke up, the ancestors of the 
Indians and Zoroastrians must have remained toge- 
ther for some time in their migrations or new settle- 
ments ; and I believe that it was the reform of 
Zojtoaster which produced at last the split between 
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the worshippers of the Vedic gods and the wor- 
shippers of Onnuzd. Whether, besides this division 
into a southern and northern branch, it is possible 
by the same test (the communitj^of particular words 
and ftuTOs), to discover the successive periods when 
tlie Germans sepanited from the Slaves, the Celts 
from the Italians, or the Italians from the Greeks, 
seems more than doubtful. The attempts made by 
diffenmt scholars liave led to different and by no 
mc*ans satisfactoiy results ; * and it seems best, for 
the present, to trace each of the northern classes 
back to its own dialect, and to account for the more 
special coincidences between such languages as, for 
instance, the Slavonic and Teutonic, by admitting 
that the ancestors of these races preserved &om the 
beginning certain dialectical peculiarities which 
existed before, as well as after, the separation of the 
Aryan family. 


See Schleicher, Deutsche Sprache^ s. 81 . 
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LECTURE VI. 

COMPARATIVE G R AMMAR. 

T he genealogical olasMfieation of the ^^ryau lan- 
guages was fjuiKled, as we saw, on a close com- 
parison of the grammatical chai’actc'ristii's of each; 
and it is the object of sueli works as liopp’s Coin/junt- 
tive Gninimor to show that the granimati(*al articula- 
tion of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek. Roman, Celtic, 'feu- 
tonic, and Slavonit‘, •w’-as produced once and for all ; 
and that the apparent differences in the terminations 
of Sanskrit, Gi'eek, and Latin, must Ije explained by 
laws of phonetic decay, peculiar to each dialect, 
which modified the original common Aryan type, 
and changed it into so man}' national languages. It 
might .seem, therefav, as if the object of comparative 
'grammar was attained as soon as the exact genea- 
logical relationship of languages had been settlcnl 
and those who only hjok(*d to the higlier problems of 
the science of languag(j have not hesitated to declare 
that ‘ there is no painswortlij’ difficulty nor dispute 
about declension, number, case, jmd gender of nouns.’ 
But although it is certainly true that comparative 
grammar is only a mean.s, and that it has well nigh 
taught us all that it has to teach — at least in the 
‘Aryan family of speech — it is to be hoped that, in 
the science of language, it wOl always retain that 
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prominent place which it has obtained through the 
labours of liopp, Grhum, Pott, Benfey, Curtius, 
Kuhn, and others. Besides, comparative grammar 
has more to do than simply to compare. It would 
be easy enough to 2>hice side by side the paradigms 
of declension and conjugation in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Jjatin, and the other Aiyan dialects, and to mark 
both their coincidences and their diiferences. But 
alter we have done this, and after we have explained 
the i)lumetic laws which cause the primitive Aryan 
type to assume that national variety which we admire 
in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, new problems arise of 
a more interesting nature. We know that gramma- 
tical terminations, as they are now called, were 
originally independent words, and had their o^vn 
purpose and meaning. Is it }‘)ossible, after compara- 
iv(‘ grammar has established the original forms of 
the Aryaa tcnninations, to trace them back to inde- 
pendent words, and to discover their original jmi’pose 
Sind meaning? You will remember that this was the 
point from which avc started. We wanted to know 
why the termination d in I loved should change a 
present into a jiast act. We saw that before answer- 
ing this question we had to discover the most original 
form of this termination by gracing it from English 
to Gothic, and afterwards, if necessary, from Gothic 
to Sanskrit. We now return to our original question, 
namely. What is language that a mere formal change, 
such as that of I love into I loved, should produce so 
very material a difference ? 

Let Hs clearly see what we mean if we make a 
distinction between the radical and formal elements 
of a language ; and by formal elements I mean not, 
only the terminations of declension and conjugation,! 
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Iratj^, derivative elements; in fact, that is not 
radical. Our view on the origin of language'miist 
chiejfly dej)end on the view which we take of these 
£)nnal, as opposed to the radical, elements of speech. 
Those who consider that language is a conventional 
production, base their arguments pi*incip:dly on these 
tbnnal elements. The inflt*ctions of words, they 
maintidn, are the' best j)roof that language was made 
by mutual agreement. They look upon tluan as 
mere lettei*s or syllables without any meaning by 
themselves; and if they were aske<l why the mere, 
addition of a d changes 1 love into I lovcn. oi* why 
the addition of the syllable roi gave I love*, 

the }K)wer of a future, J'f(lioevaf\ they would an.'Avor, 
that it was so because, at a very early time in the 
history of the world, certain jicrsons, or families, oi* 
clans, agreed that it should be so. 

This view was ojiposed by another which represimts 
language as an oi'ganic and almost a living being, 
and explains its formal elements as produced by a 
principle of gi’ondh inherent in its veiy' nature. 
‘ Languages,’* it is maintained, ‘are fonned by a 
process, not of crj'stalline acci’etion, hut of genninal 
development. Eveiy essential part of language ex- 
isted as completely (although only implicitly) in the 
primitive germ, as the petals of a flower exist in the 
bud before the mingled influences of the sun and the 
air caused it to unfold.’ This view was first pro- 
pounded by Frederick Schlegel,f and it is still held 

* Farrar, Origin of Languages, p. 35. 

f * It has been common among grammarians to regard those 
terminational changes as evolved by some unknown process from 
the body of a noun, as the branches of a tree spring from the 
stem — or as elements, unmeaning in themselves, but employed 
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by many with whom poetical phraseology takes the 
place of sound and severe reasoning. 

The science of language adopts neither of these 
views. ^As to imagining a (^ngress for settling the 
proper exponents of such relations as nominative^ 
genitive, singular, plural, active, and passive, it stands 
to reason that if such abstruse problems could have 
been discussed in a language void inflections, 
there was no in<lucement for agreeing on a more 
perfect means of communication . ) And as to imagining 
language, that is to say, nouns and verb^, endowed 
with an*inward ])rinciple of growth, all we can say is, 
tliat such a conception is realh' inconceivable. Lan- 
guage may be conceived as a production, but it 
cannot be conceived as a substance that could itself' 

arbitrarily or conventionally to modify the meanings of words. 
This latter view is countenanced by Sclitgel. ** Languages with 
inflexions/’ says Schlegel, are organic languftges, because they 
include a living principle of development and increase, and alone 
possess, if I may so express myself, a fruitful and abundant vege- 
tjition. The wonderful mechanism of these languages consists 
in forming an immense variety of words, and in markhig the 
connection of ideas expressed by these words by the help of an 
inconsiderable number of syllables, which^ vieicec^eparately^ have 
no signification^ biit which determine with precision the sense of 
the words to which they are attached. By modifying radical 
letters and by adding derivative syllables to the roots, derivative 
words of various sorts are formed, and derivatives from those 
derivatives. Words are compounded from several roots to ex- 
press complex ideas. Finally, substantives, adjectives, and pro- 
nouns are declined, with gender, number, and case ; verbs are 
conjugated throughout voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and persons, 
by employing, in like manner, terminations and sometimes 
aiigmcnts, which by themselves signify nothing. This method is 
attended with the advantage of enunciating in a single word the 
principal idea, frequently greatly modified, and extremely complex 
calready, with its whole array of accessoi;|r ideas and mutable 
relations.’” — Transactions of the Philological Society^ voL ii. p. 39. 
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produce. But the science of language has notliing 
to do with mere tlieories, whether conceivable or not. 
It collects tacts, tmd its only object is to account tor 
these fects, as tiu* as i)o^ible. Instead of looking on 
inflections in general either as conventional signs or 
natural excrescences it takes each termination by 
itselfi establishes its most j)rimitive form by means 
of coinpari^n, and then treats that primitive sylla})le 
as it would treat any other pu*t t>f language, — namely, 
as something which was oriirinally intendid to l onvrv 
a meaning. Whether we are still able to tliseover the 
original intention of every ])art of language *is (piite 
a different question, and it slmiibl be admitted at 
once that many irrammatical fonns, afti'v they lun i* 
been restored to tlu-ir most primitive type, ari‘ still 
without an <-x]>lanation. l>iit with every year new 
disocweries are made* by means of careful inductive 
reasoning. c become more lamiliar eve*ry day with 
the secret ways of language, and there is no reason 
to doubt that in the end grammatical analy.ds will be 
as succ(“ssful us chemical analysis, tlraminar, though 
sometimes very bewildeinng to \is in its latiT sta<r(‘s, 
is originally a much less flinnidable undertaking than 
is commonly supposed. What is grammar after all 
but declension and conjugation? /Originally d(;clen- 
(sion could not have been anything but the eoinposi- 


jtion of a noun with s<ime other word expressive of 
/number and case.^ How the number was expres.sed, 


we saw in a former lecture. A veiy similar process led 
to the formation of cases. 


Thus the hjcative is formed in various Avays in 
Chinese : * one is by adding such words as cung^ the 


* Endlicher, Chinesische Grammatiky p. 172. 
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middle, or neV, inside. Thus, Md~cung, in the empire, 
i cung^ within a year. The instrumental is 
formed by the preposition j?, which preposition is, an 
old root, meaning to use. Thus, y ting., with a stick, 
where in Latin we should use the ablative, in Greek 
the dative. Now, however complicated the declen- 
sions, regular and irregular, may be in Greek and 
Latin, we may be certain that originally they were 
formed by this simple method of composition. 

There was originally in all the Aryan languages a 
ease expressive of locality, which grammarians call 
the locative. In Sanskrit every substantive has its 
locative, as well as its genitive, dative, and accusative. 
Thus, heart in Sanskrit is hrid ; in the lueart, is hridi. 
Here, therefore, the termination of the locative is 
simply short i. This short is a demonstrative 
root, and in all probability the same" root" which 
in Latin i)roduced the preposition in. The Sanskrit 
hridi represents, therefore, an original compound, as. 
it were, heart-icithin, which gradually became settled 
as one of the recognised cases of nouns ending in 
consonants. If we look to Chinese,* we find that the 
locative is expressed there in the same manner, 
but with a gi’eater freedom in the choice of the 
words expressive of locality. ‘ In the empire,’ is ex- 
pressed by kud’6ung', ‘within a year,’ is<?xpressed by 
I siii Cling. Instead of cung., however, we might have 
employed other terms also, such as, for instance, nei, 
inside. It might be said that the formation of so pri- 
mitive a case as the locative offers little difficulty, but 
that this process of composition fails to account for 
the origin of the more abstract cases, the accusative, 

* Endlicker, Chinesische Grammatik, s. 172. 
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the dative, and ^jenitive. If wc derive our notions 
of the cases from philosophical f^rammar, it is true, 
no doubt, that it would be difficult to convey by a 
simple comjwsition the abstract relations 8upiK)sed to 
be expressed by the terminations of the genitive, 
dative, and accusjitive. But remember that these are 
only general categories under which philosophei’s and 
gi'ammariaiis endeavoured to arrange the facts of lan- 
guage. The people with whom language grew np knev 
nothing of datives and accusatives. U\v« rything that 
abstmet in language was originally concrete.' H‘p«‘opl( 
wanted to say the King of Honn*. the}' meant reall\ 
the King ar Home, and thev would readilv have used 

* •i' * 

what 1 have* just described as the locative; wliereas 
the more abstract idea of the gt-nitive would nevi-r 
enter into their svsteni of tlumght. But more than 
this, it can be proved that' the locative has actually 
taken, in some cases, thi; place of the genitive. In 
Latin, for instanct*, the old genitive of nouns in a 
was fis. This we find .still in j^iter instead 

of pate.r fiiniilid'. The Umbrian and Oscan dialects 
retained the .s throughout as the .sign of the geni- 
tive after nouns in a. The w of the genitive was 
originally ni, that is to .say, the old locative in i. 
‘ King of Home,’ if rendered by Hex Honue, meant 
really ‘ King at Home.’ And here you will see how 
grammar, which ought to be the most logical of all 
sciences, is frequently the most illogical. A boy is 
taught at school, that if he wants to say ‘ I am stay- 
ing at Home,’ he must use the genitive to express 
the locative. How a logician or grammarian can so 
twist and turn the meaning of the genitive as to 
make it express rest in a place, is not for us to 
inquire; but, if he succeeded. Ins pupil would at 
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once us<j the genitive of Carthage (Carthaginis) or of 
Athens (Athena,rum) for the same purpose, and he 
would then have to be told that these genitives could 
not be used in the same manner as the genitive of 
nouns in a. How all this is achieved by what is 
called philosophical grammar, we know not; but 
compamtive giummar at once removes all difficulty. 
It is only in the first declension that the locative 
has supplanted the genitive, whereas Carthaginis and 
Athenarum, being real genitives, could never be 
employed to express a locative. A special case, such 
as the locative, may be generalised into the more 
general genitive, but not vice versa. 

You see thus by one instance how what gramma- 
rians cull a genitive was funned by the same process 
of composition Avdiich w'C can watch in Chinese, and 
wliicli we can prove to have taken place in the 
original language of the Aiyans. And tlie same 
applies to the dative. If a boy is told that the dative 
expresses a J*elation of one object to another, less 
dii\*et thaii that of the accusative, lie may well 
wiinder how such a fl3dng arch could ever have been 
built up with the scanty materials which language 
has at her disposal; but he will be still more sur- 
jirised if, after having realised this grammatical ab- 
straction, he is told that in Greek, in order to convey 
the very definite idea of being in a place, he has to 
use after certain nouns the termination of the dative: 
‘ I am staying at Sahunis,’ must be expressed by the 
dative Salamini. If you ask' why? Comparative 
grammar again can alone give an answer. The ter- 
muiation of the Greek dative in z, was originally the 
teimuiation of the locative. The locative may well 
convey the meaning of the dative, but the fiided fea- 
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tures of* the dative can never express the fresh dis- 
tinctness of the locative. The dative Salanilm was 
first a locative. ‘ 1 live at Salaniis,' never convevt*d 
the meaning, ‘ I live to Salamis.’ (.>11 the contrary, 
the dative, in such phrases as ‘ I give it to the 
fiither,' was originally a locative ; and after express- 
ing at first the palpable relation of ‘ I give it nnto 
the father,* or ‘ I jdace it on or in the father,’ it 
gradually assumed the more general, and less locid, 
less coloured aspect which logicians and grammarians 
ascribe to their datives.* 

If the explanation just given of some of the cases 
in Graek and Latin should seem too artificial or too 
forced, we have only to think of French in order to se<j 
exactly the same process rejx*ated under our eyes. Tlic 
most abstract relations of the genitive, as, for instance, 
‘The immortalit}’ of the soul’ (1' i m mortal ite do 
Tame) ; or of the dative, as, for instance, ‘ 1 trust 
myself to God ’ {je me fie a /bV;/), are ex])ressed by 
pre|K)sitions, such •sis ile and rn/, which in Latin had 
the distinct local meanings of ‘ down from,* and 
‘ towards.’ Nay, the English of and te, which have 
taken the place of the German terminations s and w, 
are likewise prepositions of an originally local cha- 
racter. The only difference between our cases and 
those of the ancient languages consists in this, — that 
the determining element is nf)W placed before the 
'word,%dicreas, in the original language of the Aryans, 
it was placed at the end. 

What apjfiies to the cases of nouns, - applies with 
equal truth to the terminations of verbs. It may 

‘ The Algonquins have but one case, which may bo called 
locative .’ — Du Ponceau^ p. 158. 
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s(*em (lilficult to discover in the ]>ersonal terminatioiis 
of (ireck and I^atin the exact pronouns which .were 
added to a verbal base in order to express, I love, 
ihou lovest, he loves; but it stands to reason that; 
originally these terminations must have been thd 
same in all languages — namely, personal pronounsi 
We may be puzzled by the terminatjions of thou lovest 
and he loves,, where st and s can hardly be Mentified 
with the mod^n thou and Ae; but we haver only to' 
place all the Aryan dialects together, and we shall 
see at once that they jx)int back to an original set of 
terminations which can easily be brought to tell 
their own story. 

Let us begin with modern formations, because we 
have here more daylight for*watching the intricate 
and sometimes wayward movements of language ; or, 
better still, let us begin ^vith an imaginary case, or 
A\dth what may be called the language of the future, 
in order to see quit^learly how, what we should call 
gnnnmatical forms, may arise. Let us suppose that 
the slaves in America were to rise against their 
masters, and, after gaining some victories, were to 
sail bae-k in hu’ge numbei’s to some part »»f Central 
Africa, beyond the reach of their white ei.emies or 
friends. Let us suppose these men availing them- 
selves of the lessons they had learnt in thei^ cap- 
tivity, and gradually working out a civilisation of 
their own. It is quite possible that some centuries 
hence, a new Livingstone might find among the 
descendants of the American slaves, a language, a 
literature, laws, and manners, bearing a striking 
similitude to those of his own country. What an 
interesting problem for any future historian and ethno- 
logist! Yet there are problems in the past history 

Q 
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of the world of equal interest, which lmv(‘ been aial 
are still to be solved by the stiuhait of lun< 2 iia;i(e. 
Now I believe that a careful (‘xanuuation cf tiu' 
laufrua^e of the dese<‘udants of those esca|K*d slavi-s 
would suflice to detenniue with iK‘rtect certainty 
their [>ast history, even though no documc'uts and no 
tradition, had pi-^served the stoiy of their captivity 
and libetation. At fii*8t, no doubt, the threads might 
.seem hopelessly entangled. A luisaionaiy might 
surprise the scholare of Europe by an account of 
that new African language. He might describe it at 
first as very imperfect — as a language, for inshuice, 
sO poor that the sjune "won.! had to be used to exj)ress 

/ 

^ also as a verb in the sense of litenuy composition. 
All these, he inigiit sjiy, are <*xpress{*<l in that strange * 
dialect by the sound rait ( right, #rite, wright, write). 
He might likewise observe that this dialect, as |HK)r 
almost as Chinese, had hardly any ghumnatical in- 
flections, and that it had no genders, exc(*|)t in a f<*w 
words such as man-of-war, and a railway- engine, 
which w'ere both conceived as feminine beings, and 
spoken of as s/tr. He might then mention an even 
more extraordinary feature, namely, that although this 
language had no terminations for the masculine and 
feminine genders of nouns, it employed a inasculhio 
and feminine teimination after the affirmative particle, 
according as it was addressed to a lady or a gentleman. 
Their affirmative particle being the same as the 
English, Yes^ they added a final r to it if addrcsisod 
to a man, and a final m if addressed to a lady : that 
is to say, instead of simply saying. Yes, these descen- 


the most heterogeneous ideas. He might |K)int out 
. , . how the same sound, Without any change of accent, 
CTyineant true, a ceremony, a trorkman, and was used 
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clnntR of tho (iscsipcd American slaves, said Ye-^r to a 
man, ami Yenin to a lady. 

Absurd as tins may sound, I can assure you that 
the. d(‘scriptions which are given of the dialects of 
savage: tribes, as explained for the first time by 
travcilhjrs or’ missionaries, are even more extraor- 
tlinary. But let us consider now what the student 
of language would have to do, if such forms as YeaW 
and Yes'm were, for the first time, brought under his 
notice. He would first have to trace them back his- 
torically, as far as possible to their more original types, 
and if he discovered their connection ■with Yes Sir and 
Yes MaUm^ he would point out how such contractions 
were most likely to spring up in a vulgar dialect. 
AfteT having traced back the Yesr and Yesm of the. 
five Africjin negroes to the idiom of their fomier 
, American masters, the erinnologist would next in- 
cpiire hoAv such jdinises as Yes Sir and Yes Madam^ 
came to be used on the American continent. 

Finding nothing analogous in the dialects of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of America, he would be led, 
by a mere con)parison of words, to the languages of 
Europe, and here again, first to the. language, of 
h2ngland. Even if no historical documents had been 
javserved, the documents of language Avoidd show 
that the. white masters, Avhose language the ancestors 
of the free 'Africans adopted during their seiwitude, 
ca,me originally from England, and, Arithin certain 
limits, it Avould even be }X)ssible to fix the time AAdien 
the English language A\'as fii’st transjdanted to 
America. That language must have passed, at least, 
the age of Chaucer before it mignited to the NeAV 
World. For Chaucer has tAA'o affinnative particles. 
Yea and Yes^ and he distinguishes betAveen the tAA"o. 
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^•He uses Yes only in answer to nemtive questions! 
I For msi^ce, in answer to * Does ne laoT^cT? ’ he 
I would say, Yes. In all other cases Chaucer uses 
Yea. To a question, ' Does he go ? ’ he would 
answer Yea. He observes the same distinction be- 
tween No and Na^, the fonner being used after 
negative, the latter after all other questions. This 
distinction became obsolete stx)n after Sir Thomas 
More,* and it must have liecomc obsolete betbre 
I phrases stich as Sir and TV.v Madam could have 
I assumed their stereotyped chumeter. 

^ But there is still more historical int’oiiuation to 
be gained from these jdirases. The word Yes is 
Anglo-Saxon, the same as the (Jermmi ./a, and it 
therefore reveals the fact that the white masters of 
the American slaves who crossed the Atlantic after 
the time of Chaucer, had emssed the Channel at an 
earlier period after leaving the continental fiitJierlund 
, of the Angles and Saxons. Tin* words Sir and 
Madam tell us still more. They are Norman words, 
and they could only have been imposed on the 
Anglo-Saxons of Britain by Xoiman conquerors. 
They tell us more than this. For these Normans or 
Northmen spoke originally a Teutonic dialect, closely 
allied to Anglo-Saxon, and in that dialect words such 
■ as Sir and Madam could never have sprung uj). 
We may conclude therefore that, ])reviou8 to the 
Norman conquest, the Teutonic Northmen must have 
made a sufficiently long stay in one of the Homan 
provinces to forget their own and adopt thejanguage 
of the Roman Provincials. 

We may now trace back the Norman Madam to 


■A 


p. o79. 
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the French Madame^ and we recognise in tliis, a 
corruption of the Latin Mea domina^ my mistress. 
Domina was changed into domna^ donna^ and dame, 
and the same word Dame was also used as a mascU' 
line in the sense of lord, as a corruption of Domino, 
Domno, and Donno, The temporal lord ruling as 
ecclesiastical seigneur under the bishop, was called a 
vidame, as the Vidame of Chartres, &c. The French 
interjection Dame ! has no connection with a similar 
exclamation in English, but it simply means Lord! 
Dame~Dieu in old French is Lord God. A deri- 
vative of Domina, mistress, was dominicella, which 
became Dem,oiselle and Damsel. The masculine 
Dame for Domino, Lord, was afterwards replaced by 
the Latin Senior, a translation of the German elder. 
This word elder was a title of honour, and we have it 
, still both in alderman, and in what is originally the 
same, the English Earl (tlie Norse Jarl), a comiption 
of the A.-S. ealdor. This title Senior, meaning 
originally older, was but rarely* applied to ladies as 
a title of honour. Senior was changed into Seigneur, 
Seigneur into Sieur, and Sieur soon d'vvuidled down 
to Sir. 

Thus we see how in two short phrases, such as 
Yesr and Yesm, long chapters of history might be 
read. If a general destruction of books, such as 
took place in China under the Emperor Thsm-chi- 
hoang-ti (213 B.C.), should sweep away all histctrical 
documents, language, even^in its most depraved state, 
would pfeserve the secrets of the past, and would 

* In Old Portuguese, Dioz mentions senhor rainka, mia sennor 
Jbrmosa, my beautiful mistress. 
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toll futui*e ^enorutions of the homo and ini^niiions oi' 
thoir aiicostoi's fi-om tho Kast to the West lndi< s. 

It may soom startlinjr at first to find tho same namo, 
the Emt Indies and tho llV.vt Indies^ at tho two ox- 
troniitios of tho Anan mitjnitions ; hut those very 
nainos are full ofhistorioal moanin< 2 :. toll us how 

tJie Teutonic moo, the most vi«roix)us and entorprisinu' 
of all the raemhors of the Aiyan family, o tho name 
of Indies to the country which, in their world- 

compassing migrations, they imagined to bo Imlin 
itself; *how they discovered their mistake and then 
distinguished between the East Indies and West 
Indies ; how they planted new states in tlie west, and 
regenerated the effete kingdoms in the oast; ho\i/tliey 
preached Christianity, and at last practised it by 
abolishing slaveiy of body and mind among tin? 
.slaves of West-lndian landholders, and tho slaves of 
I Bralimanical soiilholdem, until thov ixro(*ted at lust the 
very homes fi*om which th<j Aiyan fimiily had started 
when sotting out on thoir <liscoveiy of tho world. 
All this, and oven more, may bo reatl in the vast 
archives of languages. The veiy name of India has a 
story to tell, for India is not a native name. We 
have it- from the Komans, the Romans from the 
Greeks, the Greeks from the Persians. And why 
from the Persians? Because it is only in Persian that 
an initial .9 is changed into A, which initial h was as 
usuqf dropped in Greek. It is only in Persian that 
the country of the Sindhu {^sindhu is the Sanskrit 
name for river') ^ or of the ^even sindhtts, c<mld have 
been called Ilindia or India instead of Sindia. 
Unless the followers of Zoroaster had pronounced 
every s like A, we should never have heard of the 
West Indies! 
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We liave thus seen by an imaginary instance what 
we niusl be preiMired for in the growth of language, 
and we shall riow better undei*stand why it must be 
laid down as a fundamental principle in Comparative 
(Iniminar to hx)k upon nothing in language as merely 
fonnal, till every attempt has been made to trace the 
foimal elements of language back to their original 
and substantial prototypes . ) We are accustomed to 
the idea of grammatical ttirminations modifying the 
meaning of words. But words can be modified by 
words only ; and though in the present state of our 
science it would be too much to say that all gramma- 
tical teiTninations have been traced back to original 
ind^endent words, so many of them have, even in 
cases where only a single letter was left, that we may 
well lay it down as a rule that all formal elSnSents 
of language were originally substantial. Suppose 
Englisli had never been written do^vn before the time 
of Piers Ploughman. What should we make of such 
a form as nadistou* instead of ne hadst thou ? Ne 
rechi instead of / reck not ? Al 6'm in Dorsetshire 
is all of them. I midden is I may not ; I coodm, 
I could not. Yet the changes which Sanskrit had 
undergone before it was reduced to writing, must 
have been more considerable by far than what we see 
in these dialects.f 

Let us now look to modem classical languages such 
as French and Italian. Most of the grammatical ter- 

* Maoih, p. 387. Barnes, Poems in Dorsetshire DialecL 

t In Anglo-Saxon we find 7iot for ne wot^ I do not know ; nisi 
for ho did not know ; nisten for they did not know ; nolde^ 
noldesty for I would not, thou wouldst not : nyle for I will not ; 
naehhe for I have not ; naefth for he has not ; naeron for they 
were not, &c. 
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minatitms are the same as in Latin, only ohan^i*<l by 
phonetio comiption. ITnis faime is e<jtt anro, tu 
aimes, tu muas^ // iUt' amnt. There was nri^ri- 

nally a final t in Fivneh il ainu\ an<l it e<»m» « out 
a^ain in such phiiises as oime-t-i! ? Thus the !• reiich 
imperfect Ci>rres|K»iuls to the Latin imjxni’ect, the. 
Pai*fait defini to the Latin perfect, lint what about 
the French future ? H'here is no similarity betwi'eu 
autobo and j uluierui. Ilt're then we have a lu-w 
giiumnutical form, sprung U)*. as it were, within the 
recolh'ction of men ; or, at least, in tin- broad day- 
light of historv. Now. did the fermination rm bud 

tlT • 

forth like a blossom in sju’ing’:' i>r did .some wise 
people meet together to invent this n(‘W termination, 
and pledge themselves to use it instead of the old 
termination bol Certainly not. We see first of all 
that in all the Romance languages the terminations 
of the future are identical with the auxiliary verb to 
have* In French vou find — 

j’ai and jo chanter-ai nous avons and nous chanterons 

tu as „ tu chanter-as vous avez „ vous clianterez 

il a „ il chanter-a ils out ,, ils chanteront 

But besides thi.s, we actually find in Spanish and 
Proven9al the ajipanait tennination of the future 
used as an independent woixl and not yet joined to tlui 
infinitive. We find in Spanish, irfttead of ‘ lo hare,' 
I shall do it, the more primitive form hacer lo he, i.e. 
facei'e id haheo. We find in Provcn9al dir vos ai 
instead of je vous dirai ; dir vos em instead of nous 
vous dirons. There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
the Romance future was originally a compound of 


Survey of iMnguages, p. 21. 
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the auxiliary verb to have with an infinitive ; and 
1 have to say, easily took the meaning of I shall 
say. 

Here, then, we see clearly how grammatical forms 
arise. A Frenchman looks upon his futures as 
mert^ly grammatical forms. He has no idea, Unless 
he is SI scholar, that the terminations of his futures 
sii^e identical with the auxiliary verb avoir. The 
Ikoinun had no suspicion that amaho was a com- 
pound ; but it can be proved to contain an auxiliary 
verb SIS cleaidy as the French future. The Latin 
futiu'e was destroyed by means of phonetic corrup- 
tion. When the fimd letters lost their distinct pro- 
nunciation it became impossible to keep the imperfect 
arnabam separate from the future amaho. The future 
was then replaced by dialectical regeneration, for the 
use of habeo with an infinitive is fbund in Latin, in 
such expressions as habeo dicere., I have to say, which 
would imperceptibly glide into I shall say.* In feet, 
wherever we look we see that the future is expressed 
by means of composition. We have in English I shall 
and thou wilt^ which mean originally I am hound and 
thou intendest. In German we use werden^ the 
Gothic vodvthan^ which means originally to go, to 
turn towards. In modem Greek we . find thelb.^ I will, 
in thelo dosei^ I shall give. In Roumansch we meet 
with vegnir^ to come, forming the future veng a 
vegnir^ I shall come ; whereas in French je mens de 
dire., I come from saying, is equivalent to ‘ I have 
just said.’ The French je vais dire is almost a 
future, though originally it is vado dicere., I go to 
say. The Dorsetshire, ‘I be gwdin to goo a-pick^n 


♦ Fuchs, Romanische Sprctchen^ s. 344. 
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studies,’ is another case in |Hunt. Nor is tliej e any 
doubt tlmt in the Latin ho of umaho we have the old 
auxiliary Mt/, to become, and in the Greek future in 
(Ttti, the old auxiliary, «,«.■, to be.* 

We now go back another step, and ask the qin*s- 
tum which we asked imuiy times Ix'fore, How can a 
mere d produce so momentous a chaugi* as that 
from T love to / lored'l As W(‘ have learnt in 
meantime that English g»)es back to Anglo-Saxon, 
and is closely related to continental Saxon and 
Gothic, we l(.H)k at once to the Gothic imperfecti iji 
order to see whether it has preservial any tnaas of 
the original com|K)und ; for, after what we have seen 
in the previous cases, we are no doubt j>repared to 
tind here, ttx>, grammatical terminations mere nan- 
nants of independent words. 

♦ The Greek term for the future is 6 fUWuv, and fiiWa is used 
as an auziliaiy verb to form certain futures in Greek. It has 
various meanings, but they can all be traced back to the Sanskrit 
man (manyate), to think. As a»ya,^^cr, is changed to dXXot, so 
nutnjfef 1 think, to fiiWu. II. ii. 39 : difotiv It epeWey iir &\yta 
Tt (rroya\dt re Tpuvi re koi Aavaoten, ‘ he still thought to lay suf- 
ferings on Trojans and Greeks.’ II. xxiii. 544: piWtit A^tphaeffOai 
AcOXov, ‘thou thinkest thou wouldst have stripped me of the 
.prize.’ Od. xiii. 293: ovk op* ipeWts Xit^ttv ; ‘did you not think 
of stopping?’ i.e. were you not going to stop? Or again in such 
phrases as H. ii. 36, ra ou riKisttrQai iptWoy, * these things were 
not meant to be accomplished,’ literally, these things did not mean 
to be accomplished. Thus piXXu was used of things that were 
likely to be, as if these things themselves meant or intended to be 
or not to be; and, the original meaning being forgotten, piWw 
came to be a mere auxiliary expressing probability. MiWu and 
piWopat, in the sense of ‘ to hesitate,’ are equally explained by 
the Sanskrit man, to think or consider. In Old Norse the future 
is likewise formed by mun, to mean. 
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In Gothic there is 

a verb nasjan, to nourish. 

preterite is as follows 

m 



Dual 

Plural 

ijus-i-da 

nas-i-dedu 

nas-i-dedum 

ii:is-i-des 

nas-i-detuts 

nas-i-dedu}’ 

iias-i-da 

— 

nas-i-dSdun 

The subjunctive of the preterite : 


iias-i-dedjau 

rias-i-dcdeiva 

nas-i-dedeima 

iijis-i-dedeis 

iia»-i-dedeits 

naB-i-dedeiJ> 

iias-i-dedi 


nas-i-dedeina 

This is reduced in 

Anglo-Saxon to 

Sinf^ular 


Plural 

ner-ii-de 


ner-e-don 

ner-e-dest 


ner-e-don 

iier-e-de 


ner-e-don * 

Subjunctive : 



ner-ii-de 


ner-ii-don 

ner-ii-de 


ner-e-don 

ner-ii-de 


ner-e-Jon 

Let us now look to the auxiliary verb to do,, 

Anglo-Saxon. 



Singular 


Plural 

dide 

t 

didon 

didest 


didon 

dide 


didon 


If we had only the Anglo-Saxon preterite nerSde 
and the Anglo-Saxon dide^ the identity of the de in 
nerede with dide would not be very apparent. But 
here you wiU perceive the advantage which Gothic 
has over all other Teutonic dialects for the pur- 
poses of grammatical comparison and analysis. It is 
in Gothic, and in Gothic in the plural only, that the 
full auxiliary dedum^ dedu))^ d^dun has been preserved. 
In the Gothic singular nasida^ nasidis, nasida stand 
for nasideda^ nasidedes^ nasideda. The same con- 
traction has taken place in Anglo-Saxon, not only in 
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tl\e singular but in the plural also. Yet, such is the 
similarity between Gothic and Anglo-Siixon that we 
cannot doubt their preterites having been formed on 
the same last. If there be any truth in inductive 
reasoning, there must have been mi onginal Anglo- 
Saxon preterite* — 


Singular 
uer-e -dide 
iier-e-didest 
iier-e-dide 


Plural 

ner*e-didon 

ner-e-didou 

iier-e-didou 


And as nev'e-dide d>vindled doAvn to iieri-de, so nerede 
would, in modern English, become neved. The d of 
the preterite, therefore, w'hich changes / love into 
I loved is originally the auxiliary verb to do, and / 
love 5s the same as I love did, or / did love. In 
English diaj^cts, as, for instance, in the Dorsi't dia- 
lect, every preterite, if it expresses a lasting or re- 
peated action, is formed by I did,^ and a distinction 
is thus established between ‘ ’e died eesterdae,’ and 
‘the vo’ke did die by scores;’ though originally died 
is the same as die did. 

It might be asked, however, veiy j)i’operly, how 
did itself, or the Anglo-Saxon dide, was foimed, and 
how it received the meaning- of a preterite. In dide , 
the final de is not termination, but it is the root, and 
the first syllable di is a reduplication of the root. 
The fact being that all preterites of old, or, as 
are called, strong verbs, were formed as in Greek 
Sanskrit by means of reduplication, reduplication? 
being one of the principal means by which roots were;- 

* Bopp, Comp. Grammar, § 620. Grimm, German Grammar, 
ii. 845. 

f Barnes, Dorsetshire Dialect^ p, .‘19. 
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I invested with a verbal character.* The root do in 
An^i;lo-Saxon is the .same as the root the in Hthemi 
in Greek, and the Sanskrit root dM in dadhdmt. 
Anglo-Saxon dide would therefore correspond to 
Sanskrit dadhau, I placed. 

Now, in this manner, the whole, or nearly the 
whole, grammatical framework of the Aryan or Indo- 
khiropean languages has been traced back to original 
independent words, and even the slightest changes 
which at first sight seem so mysterious, such as foot 
intg feet, or I find into I found, have been fully ac- 
counted for. This is what is called comparative gitim- 
mar, or a scientific analysis of all the formal elements 
of a language jn’eceded by a comparison of all the 
varieties which one and the same form has. assumed 
in the numerous dialects of the Aiyan family.^ The 
most important dialects for this pui’pose are Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, and Gothic; but in many cases Zend, 
or Celtic, or Slavonic dialects come in to throw an 
unexpected light on forms unintelligible in any of 
the four principal dialects. The result of such a 
work as Bopp’s Comparative Grammar of the 
Aryan languages may be summed up in ^ few words. > 
The whole framework of gi’ammar — the elements 
of derivation, declension, and conjugation — had be- 
cpme settled before the separation of the Aryan 
family. Hence the broad outlines of grammar, in 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, and the rest; are in 
reality the same; and the appai’ent differences can! 
be explained by phonetic coiTuption, which is deter- 
mined by the phonetic peculiarities of each nation. 
On the whole, the history of all the Aryan languages 

* Sec M. M.’s Letter on the Turanian Langtiages, pp. 44, 46. 
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is nothing but a j^nulual pixjcess of decay. After 
the gniramaticjil tenuinations of nil these' lan- 
jfua^es Iiave l)#en traced back to th<*ir most priiriitive 
form, it is jK>ssible, in many instancc.s, to det« !’iniue 
their original meaning. This, however, can be don(^ 
by means of inductuai only; and the [K.*riod during 
which, as in the Provcn 9 al dir vos ai^ the comjseneut 
elements of the old Aryan grammar maintaitu'd a 
separate existence in the language and the mind of 
the Aryans, had closed before Sanskrit was Sanskrit 
or Greek Greek. That there was such a period we 
can doubt as little as we can doubt the real existence 
of fern forests previous to the formation of our coal 
fields. We can do ^^en more. Supjwse we had no 
remnants of Latin; suppose the veiy existence of 
Rome and of Latin were unknowi to us; we might still 
})rove, on the evidence of the six Romsuic(‘ dialects, 
that there must havt‘ been a time when these dia- 
lects formed the language of a small settlement ; nav, 
by collecting the words which all these (lisilects share 
in common, we might to a certain extent reconstruct 
the original language, and draw a sketch of the state 
, of civilisation, sis reflficted by these common words. 
The same can be done if we compare Sanskrit, Grt'ck, 
Latin, Gothic, Celtic, and Slavonic. The words 
which have as nearly as possible the same fonn and 
meaning in all the languages must have existed 
before the people, who ’afterwards formed the promi- 
nent nationalities of the Aryan family, separate<l ; 
and, if carefiilly interjn’eted, they, too, will serve as 
evidence as to the state of civilisation attained by 
he Aryans before they left their common home. It 
3an be proved by the evidence of language, that 
before their separation the Aryans led the life of 
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agricultural nomads — a life such as Tacitus 
scribes that of the ancient Germans. They knew the 
arts of |)Iou^diin", of making roads, of building ships, 
of weaving and sewing, of erecting houses; they had 
{;ount('d at least as far as one hundi’cd. They had 
domesticated the most impoi’tant animals, the cow, 
the hoi*se, the sheep, the dog ; they were acquainted 
with the most useful metals, and armed with iron 
hatchets, whether for peaceful or warlike purposes. 
They had recognised the bonds of blood and the 
lanids of marriage; they followed their leaders and 
kings, and the distinction between right and wrong 
was fixed by laws and customs. They were im- 
])ressed with the idea of a Divine Being, and they 
invoked it by various names. All this, as I said, 
can be proved by the evidence of language. For if 
you find that languages like Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
Cedtic, or Slavonic, which, after their first separa- 
tion, have had but little contact "with Sanskrit, have 
the same word, for instance, for iron which exists in 
Sanskrit, this is proof absolute that iron was known 
previous to the Aryan separation. Now, iron is ais 
ill Gothic, and aijan in Sanskrit, a word which, as it , 
could not have beenb^owed by the Indians from 
the Germans or by the Germans from the Indians, 
must have existed previous to their sejiaiation. We 
could not find the same name for house in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Slavonic, and Celtic,* unless houses 
had been known before the separation of these dialects. 
Jn this maimer a history of Aryan civilisation has 
been written from the archives of language, stretch- 

* Sk. damn', Gi*. So/io( ; L. domits; Slav, domu ; Celt, daimh. 
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ing back to times fai* b^nd the reach of any docii- y 
mentary histor}\* 

The veiy name of Arya belongs to this liistorv, 
and I shall devote the I'est of this h'cture to tniciiiir 
the origin and gnidmd spi-eading of this old word. 

I had intended to include, in to-day’s lecture, a 
short account of comparative mytkoloyy, a bnmch of 
our science which restores the original form and 
mecming of decayed words by the same means by which 
comparative grammaiC recovers the origiival form aiid 
meaning of terminations. But my time is too limited ; 
and, as I have been asked repeatedly why I applied 
the name of Aryan to that femily of language which 
we have just examined, I feel that I am bound to 
give an answer. 

Arya is U Sanskrit word, and in the later Sanskrit 
it means noble, of a good family. It w^as, howe\'(‘r, 
originally a national name, and >ve see traces of it 
as late as the Law-book of the M6,navas, where India 
is still called Arya-ararta, the abode of the Aryas,^ 

In the old Sanskrit, in the hymns of the Veda, <inj<i 
occurs frequently as a national name and as a name 
of honour, comprising the worshippers of the gods 
of the Brahmans, as opjK>sed to their enemies, who 
are called in the Veda Dasyus. Thus one of tlu^ 
gods, Indra, who, in some respects, answers to the 
Greek Zeus, is invoked in the following words (Rig- 
veda, i. 57, 8): ‘Know thou the Aryas, 0 Indra, 
and they who are Dasyus ; punish the lawless, and 
deliver them unto thy servant ! Be thou the mighty 

* See M. M.’s Essay on Comparative Mythology, Oxford 
Essays, 1856. 

t Arya-bhilmi, and Arya-de4a are used in the same sense. 
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helper «>t* the Tvoi*shippers, and I will praise all these 
tliy deeds at the festivals/ 

In tlie later dogmatic literature of the Vedic age, 
the name of Arya is distinctly appropriated to the^ 
thi’ee hrst castes — the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, VaiS- 
yus — SIS opposed to the fourth, or ?he SUdras. In 
the SatajMtka-JBrdhmana it is laid down distinctly: 

‘ Aryas are only the Brahmans, the Kshatriyas, and 
Vai^yas, for they are admitted to the sacrifices. 
They shall not speak with everybody, but only with 
the Brahman, the Kshatiiya, and the Yadlya. If 
they should fell into a conversation with a iSfidra, 
let them say to another man, “ Tell this l§fidra so.” 
This is the law.’ - 

In the Atharva-veda (iv. 20, 4; xix. 62, 1) expres- 
sions occur such as, ‘ seeing all things, whether l^fidra' 
or Aiya,’ where Sfidra and Arya are meant to express 
the whole of mankind. 

. This word drya with a long d is derived from arya ^ 
[with a short op, aiid this name arya is applied in the ^ 
later Sanskrit to a A'ai^a, or a member of the - third 
caste.* What is called the third class must ori- 
ginally have constituted the large majority of the 
Brahmanic society, for all who were not soldiers or 
priests, were Vaisyas. We may well imderstand, 
therefore, how a nam^, originally applied to the cul- 
tivators of the soil and householders, should in time 
mave become the general name of all Aryans.f Why 


* P&n. iii. 1, 103. 

I In one of tho Vedas, arya with a short a is used like &ry€t^ as 
opposed to Shdra. For we read (^VaJ~San, xx. 17): ‘Whatever 
sin we have committed in the village, in the forest, in the home^ 
in the open air, against a Shdra, against an Arya — thou art our 
deliverance.’ , 
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the householders were called aiya is a question 
which would carry us too far at present. I can only 
, ■ state that the etymological signiiicntion of Arya 
, seems to , be, ‘ one who plquglis rmd that it 

connected with the root <rf amre. The Aryans 
^ would seem to nave chosen this name for themselves 
\, as opposed to the nomadic races, the Turaniam^ 
y wlmse mginal name Tura implies the swiftness of 
'p{^yie horseman. 

ha India, as we saw, the name of Arya, as a national 
name, fell into oblivion in later times, and was pre- 
served only in the term Arj'itvarta, the abode of the 
Aryans. But it was more faithfully preserved by 
the Zoroastiians who migrated from India to the 
north-west, and whose religion has been ])re.s(irved 
' to us'*m the Zend-avesta, though in fragments only. 
Now Airya in Zend mmns venerable, and is at the 
same time the name of the jKrojdi*.* In the first 
chapter of the Vend! dad, where Ahuramazda i‘X- 
plains to Zarathustni the order in which he created 
the earth, sixteen countries are mentioned, each, when 
created by Ahuramazda, being pure and perfect ; but 
each being tainted in turn by Angro mainyus or Ahri- 
man. Now the first of these countries is called 
Airyanem vaPjo, Arianum semen, the Arytux seed, 
and its position must have been as far east as the 
I western slopes of the Belurtag and Mustag, near the 
■ sources* of the Oxus and Yaxartes, the highest eleva- 
I tion of Central Asia.f From this country, which is 
called their seed, the Aryans advanced towards the 
south and west, and in the Zend-avesta the whole ex- 
tent of coimtiy occupied by the Aryans is likewise 
called AiryL A line drawn from India along the 
Paropamisus and Caucasus Indicus in the east, foUow- 
* Lassen, Ind, Alt. b. i. s. 6. t 
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iiig ill file nortJi the diixjction between the Oxns and 
Yaxartcs,* * * § then running along the Caspian Sea, so as 
to include Hyrcania and Kdigha, then turning south- 
east on the borders of Nisaea, Aria (i. e. Haria), and 
the countries washed by the Etymandrus and Ara- 
chotus, would indicate the g^eral horizon of the 
Zoroastrian world. It would be what is called in the 
fourth card4 of the Yasht of Mithra, ‘the whole 
space of Aria,’ vit'spem airyd-sayanem (totum Arhe 
situm).f Opposed to the Aryan we find in the Zend- 
avesta the non-Aryan 'countries (anairydo dain- 
h{lv6)J, and traces of this name are found in the 
'Avapiaxoti^ a people and town on the fi’ontiers of 
Jlyrcama.§ Greek geographers use the name of 
Ariana in a wider sense even than the Zend-avesta.-i, 
All the countiy between the Indian Ocean in the 
south and the Indus in the east, the Hindu-kush and 
Puropamisus in the north, the Caspian gates, Kara- ’■ 
mania, and the mouth of the Persian gulf in the west, ' 
is included by Stmbo (xv. 2) under the name of j 
Ariana; and Bactria is thus called |1 by him ‘the I 

* Ptolemy knows ’Apcccicac, near the mouth of the Yaxartes. 
Ptol. vi. 14; Lassen, loc. cit. i. 6. 

t Burnouf, Yasnay Notes, 61. In the same sense the Zend-avesta 
uses the expression, Aryan provinces, ‘airyanam daqyunam’ 
gen, plur., or ‘airyao dainh&v6,’ provincias Arianas. Burnouf^ 
Yasnay 442; and NoteSy p. 70. 

J Burnouf, NoteSy p. 62. 

§ Strabo, xi. 7, 11; Plm. HisU Nat, vi. 19; PtoL vi. 2; De 
Sacy, Memoires sur diverses Antiquites de la Perse, p. 48; Lassen, 
Indische AUerthumshundcy i. 6. 

II Strabo, xi. 11; Burnouf, Notes, p. 110. ‘In another place 
Eratosthenes is cited as describing the western boundary to be a 
line separating Parthiene from Media, and Karmania from Parse- 
takene and Persia, thus taking in Yezd and Kerman, but exclud- 
ing Pars/ — Wilson, Ariana antiqua, p. 120. 
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ornament of the whole of A^ana.* As the Zoroas- 
trian reli^fion spread wcvstwanl, Persia, Elymais, and 
Media all claimed for themselves the Aryan title. 
Hellanicus, who wrote before Herodotus, knows of 
Aria as a name of Persia.* Herodotus (vii. (52) 
attests that the Medians called themselves Arii; and 
even for Atropatene, the northernmost jMirt of Media, 
the name of Ariania (not Aria) has been proserved 
by Stephanus Byzantinus. ■ As to Elymais its name 
has been derived from AUama^ a supposed corruption 
of Airyama.,^ The Persioii^, Medians, Bactrians, and 
SogdWs aU spoke, as late as the time of Strabo,^ 
nearly the same language, and we may well under- 
stand, therefore, that they should- have claimed for 
themselves one common name, in opj)Osition to the 
hostile tribes of Turan. 

That Aryan was used as a title of honour in the 
Persian empire is clearly shown by the cuneiform in- 
scriptions of Darius. He calls himself Anya and 
Ariya-chitra^ an Aiyan tmd of Aiyan descent; and 
Ahuramazdn, or, as he is calh*d by Dai’ius, Aum- 
mazda, is rendered in the Tur.inian translation of 
the inscription of Bchistun, ‘ th(! god of the Aryans.’ 
Msmy historical names of the Persians contain the same 

* Hellanicus, fragm. 166, ed. Muller. "Apia nspaiKti x^pa. 

f Joseph Muller, Journal Asiatigue, 18S9, p. 298. Lassen, 
foe. cie. i.l6. From this the Elam of Genesis. Melanges Asia- 
tiques, i. p. 623. In the cuneiform inscriptions which represent 
the pronunciation of Persian under the Achmmenian dynasty, the 
letter I is wanting altogether. In the names of Babylon and 
Arbcla it is replaced by r. The I appears, however, in the Sas- 
sanian inscriptions, where both Ailfoi and.Airan, Anil&n and 
Anir&n occur. 

$ Ileeren, /efoen, i. p. 337: o/MJyXwrroi irapa fiiKpov. Strabo, 
p. 1054. 
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ok inciit. The f^’eat-grandfather of Darius is called in 
llu! iiiscriptiotis Ariy{lrfl.rnna, the Greek Ariaramnefi 
(Htirod. vii. 90). Ai'iobarzands (i. e. Euerget^s), 
Arioiiunies (i. e. Eumenes), Ariornardos, all show the 
same oi'igiu.^ 

About the same time as these inscriptions, Eude- 
mos, a pupil of Aristotle, as quoted by Damascius, 
sp(* * * § uks of ‘the Magi and the whole Aryan race,’f 
evidently using Aryan in the same sense in which the 
Zend-avesta spoke of ‘ the whole country of Aoia.’ 

And when, after years of foreign invasicm and 
occupation, Persia rose again under the sceptre of the 
Sassanians to be a national kingdom, wc find the 
new national kings the worshippei*s of Masdanes, call- 
ing themselves, in the inscriptions deciphered by De 
Sacy,J ‘Kmgs of the Aryan and un- Aryan races;’ 
in Pehlevi, Iran va Anirdn; in Gi^ek, 'Apiavmv xat 
'Avapidvaov, 

The modem name of Iran for Persia still keeps up. 
tire luemoiy of this ancient title. 

In the name of Armenia the same element of Arya 
has been supposed to exist. § The name of Armenia, 

* One of the Median citisses is called 'Apt^avroi, which may 
be aryajaatu. Herod, i. 101. 

j* Mdyoi Se cai xdy to “Apeiov yivos, wc cat tovto ypd^et 6 EvSi;* 
ftOQ, oi /lev roirov, oi Se \p6vov KaXovvi rd vojjrdi' airav Kal to {/vu- 
/levov' a oil SiaKpi$^vai y ^eov Aya^ov Kal Sai/iova KaKov ^ (p6c koI 
iTKoroc lepo TOVTUV, wc iviovc Xeyeiv. OSroi Se oSv cal avToi /leTa tt/v 
AliaKpiTov t^vaiv SiaKpivofliviiv woiovtri tt/v SirTt/v avoToiy^v tUv 
K peiTTOviaVf rqc pev fiyeltr^ai tov ’Slpopdoir/t Ttjt de rov 'Apeipdvwv<, 
Bamascius, Quastiones de primis Principiis, ed. Kopp, 1826, 
cap. 125, p. 384. 

t Do Sacy, Memoire, p. 47 ; Lassen, Ind. Alt L 8. 

§ Burnouf, Notes, 107. Spiegel, Beitrdge zur vergl. Sprachf. 
i. 31*. Anquetil had no authority for taking the Zend airyaman 
for Armenia. 
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however, does not occur in Zend, and the name 
wiiich is used for Armenia in the cuneituriii 
inscriptions, is of doubtful etymology.* Jn the lan- 
guage of Aimenia, ari is used in the widest sense 
for Aryan or Iranian; it means also brave, and is 
apidied more especially to the Medians.f The word 
arya^ therefore, though not contained in the name of 
Armenia, can be proved to have existed in the Ar- 
m^oian language as a national and honourable name. 

West of Armenia, on the borders of the Oaspuui 
Sea, we find the ancient name of Albania. The 
Armenians call the Albanians Ayhomn., and as yk 
in Armenum stands for r or /, it has been conjectured 
by Bor6, that in Aghovan also the luunc of Aria Is 
contained. This seems doubtful. But in the valleys 
of the Caucasus we meet with an Aiyim race speak- 
ing an Aryan language, the Os of Ossethl^ and the}’ 
call themselves Iron.X 

Along the Caspian, and in the country w'ashed by 
the Oxus and Yaxartes, Arvau and uon-Anan tribes 
were mingled together for centuries. Though the 

* Bochart shows {Phaleg, 1. 1, c. 3, col. 20) that tho Chaldee 
pftraphrast renders the ^lini of Jeremiah by liar Mini, and as tlio 
same country is called Minyas by Nicolaus Damascenus, he infers 
that the first syilablo is the Semitic liar, a mountain (see 
Bawlinson’s Glossary, s. t.). 

f Lassen, Inti. Alt. i. 8, note. Arikh also is used in Armenian 
as the name of the Medians, and has been referred by Jos. Miillcr 
to Aryaka as a name of Media. Jourm As. 1839, p. 298. If, as 
Quatrem^re* says, art and anari are used in Armenian for Medians 
and Persians, this can only be ascribed to a misunderstanding, 
and must be a phrase of later date. 

t Sjogren, Ossetic Grammar, p. 396. Scylax and Apollodorus 
mention ’’Apeot and ’Aptavia, south of the Caucasus. Pictet, Ori- 
gines, 67; Scylax; Perip. p. 213. ed. Klausen; ApoUodori* Bib- 
Ifoth. p. 433, ed. Heyne. 
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njlation between Aryansitnd Turanians was h<%tile, and 
tlioiiffb there were continual wars between them, as 
we learn from the great Persian epic, the Shahndmeh, 
it do(t.s not follow that all the nomad races who in- 
fested the settlements of the Aryans were of Tatar 
blood and speech. Turva^ and his desc^dants, who 
represent the Turanians, are described in the later 
epic poems of India as cursed and deprived oi th^ 
inheritance in India ; but in the Vedas Turva&i is 
represented as wcashipping Aryan gods. Even in 
the Shahndmeh, Persian heroes go over to the Tu- 
Tanians and lead them against Iran, very much as 
Goriolanus led the Samnites against Rome. We may 
thus understand why so many Turanian or Scythian 
names, mentioned by Greek -writers, should show evi- 
dent ti*aces of Aryan origin. Aspa was the Persian 
name for ho7'se, and in the Scythian names Aspabota, 
A.i:pakaraj and Aspai'atha* we can hardly fail to 
recognise the stune element. Even the name of the 
Aspasian mountains, placed by Ptolemy in Scythia, 
indicates a similar origin. Nor is the word Arya 
unknown beyond the Oxus. There is a people called 
Ariacce^^ another called Antariani. J A king of the 
Scythians, at the time of Darius, was called Ariantes. 
A cotemporary of Xerxes is known by the name of 
Aripithes (i. e. Sanskrit airy apod ; Zend airyapaiti ) ; 
and Spargapithes seems to have some connection 
with the Sanskrit svargapati^ loixl of heaven. 

We have thus traced the name of At'ya from India 

• Bumouf, Notes, p. 105. 

f Ptol. vi. 2, and vi. 14. There are 'AraptaKai on the frontiers 
of Hyrcania. Strabo, xi. 7 ; Pliny, Hist. Nat. vi. 19. 

1: On Arimaspi and Aramaei, see Bnrnouf, Notes, p. 105 ; Plin. 
vi. 9. 
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to the west, from Arj'ftvftrta to Arianu, P- i-sin, 
Media, more doubtfully to Armeuia and Allmniu, to 
•the Iron in the Caucasus, and to some of the nomad 
tribes in Trausoxiana. As we approach Eurojx^ the 
j traces of this name grow hunter, yet they are not 
altogether lost. 

Two roads were opened to the Aryans of Asia in 
their westward migrations. One through Ghorasan • 
to the north, through wliat is now called Russia, and 
thence to the shores- of the Black Sea and Thnice. 
Another fix>m Armenia, across the Caucasus or across 
the Black Sea to Xorthern Greece, and along tlie 
Danube to Genuany. Xow on tin* tbriuer road tlie 
Aryans left a trace of their mignitions in the old name 
of Thrace which was on tin* latter we in<‘f*t In 

the eastem part of Germany, near tlie Vistula, with 
a German tribe called Arii. An<l us in Persia we 
found many pn>per nam<*s in whicli A/ya formed an 
important ingredient, so we fmd again in Gennan 
history names such as Ai ioHiftuft.'l 

Though we look in vain fur any ti-aces of this old 
national name among the Greeks and Romans, lute 
researches seem to have reinjered it at least plausible 
that it may have be<!n preserved in the oxtrcTnc west 
of the Aiyan migrations, in the very name of Ireland. 
The common etymology of Erin is that it means 
‘ island of the west,’ iar-innis., or land of the west, 


• Qairizam iu the Zend-avesta, Uv&razmis in the inscriptions 
of Darias. 

t Stephanas Bj^zantinos. 

Grimm, Sechtsalterthiimer, p. 292, traces Arii and Ario- 
Tistas back to the Gothic Aarji, army. If this is right, this part 
of oar argument must be given up. 
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iar-in. But this is clearly wrong.* The old name is 
Kiiu ill the nominative, more recently tlire. It is 
only in the oblique cases cthat the final n appears,* 
as in regio^ regionia. Erin therefore has been ex- 
plained as a derivative of Er or 3ri, smd to be 
ancient name of the Irish Celts as preserved in the ' 
Anglo-Saxon name of their country, traland,^ It 
is maintamed by O’Reilly, though denied by others, 
that er is used in Irish in the sense of noble, like 
the Sanskrit drga.'l 

* Pictet, Les Origines Indo^Europeennes^ p, 31. ‘ lar^ Touest, 
ne s'6cr it jamais er ou eiV, et la forme larin ne se rencontre nulle 
part pour Erin.’ Zeuss gives iar-rend^ insula occidentalis. But 
rend (recte rind) makes rendo in the gen. sing. 

j* Old Norse erar, Irishmen, Anglo-Saxon Ira, Irishman. 

J Though I state these views on the authority of M. Pictet, 1 
tliink it right to add the following note which an eminent Irish 
scholar has had the kindness to send me : — 

The ordinary name of Ireland, in the oldest Irish MSS, is 
gen. {h)erenn^ dat. (h)erin7i. The initial h is often 
omitted. Before etymologising on the word, we must try to fix 
its Old Celtic form. Of the ancient names of Ireland which are 
found in Greek and Latin writers, the only one which heriu can 
formally represent is Hiberio. The abl. sing, of this form — i, 
Hiberione — is found in the B^k of Armagh, a Latin MS of the 
early part of the ninth century. From the same MS. we also 
learn that a name of the Irish people was Hyberionaees, which is 
obviously a derivative from the stem of H&erio. Now if we 
remember that the Old Irish scribes often prefixed h to words be- 
ginning with a vowel (e.g. h-abunde, h-arundo, h-erimus, h-os- 
tium), and that they also often wrote b for the v consonant (e. g. 
bobes,fnbulas, corbus, fabonius)-, if, moreover, we observe that 
the Welsh and Breton names for Ireland — Ywsrddon, Iverdon— 
point to an Old Celtic name beginning with ivbr — , we shall have 
little difiSculty in giving Hiberio a correctly Latinised form, viz. 
Jverio. This in Old Celtic would be Iveriu, gen. Iverionot. So 
the Old Celtic form of Pronto was Fro^tu, as we see from the 
Gnulish inscription at Vieux Poitiers. As v when flanked by 
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Some of tJie evidei^ here collected in tracing the 
andent name of the Aryan hunily, may seem 
doubtful, and I have pointed out myself 'some links 
of the chain uniting the earliest name c£ India 
with the modern name of Ireland, as weaker than 
the rest. But the piincipal links ara safe. Names 
of countries, peoples, rivers, and mountjiins, have an 
extraordinary ^dtality, and they >vill remain while 
cities, kingdoms, and nations pass away. Home has 


vowels is always lost in Irish, Iveriti would become wiw, and 
then, the first two vowels running together, eriu. As regards 
the double n in the oblique cases of rrii/, the genitive erenn (e. g.) 
is to Iverionos as the Old Irish anmann ‘ names ^ is to tlie Skr. 
n&mani^ Lat. noinbia. The doubling of the w may perhaps bti 
due to the Old Celtic accent. What then is tlie etymology of 
Iveriti? I venture to think that it may (like the Lat Arer-nusy 
Gr. “APop-yo^) be connected with the Skr. avarUy * posterior/ 
* western.^ So the Irish desy Welsh dehvUy ‘ right,' ^ south,' is the 
Skr. dahshinay ‘dexter/ and the Irish dir (in an-dir)y if it 
stand for pair, ‘ east,’ is the Skr, purvoy ‘ anterior.' 

M. Pictet regards Ptolemy's ^lovepyia (Ivernia) as coming 
nearest to the Qld Celtic form of the name in question. 1I(' 
further sees in the first syllable what he calls the Irish tM, ‘ land,' 
‘.tribe of people/ and be thinks that this ibh may be connected 
not only with the Vedic ibhuy ‘fAily,’ but with the Old High 
German eibOy ‘a district.' But, first, according to the Irish 
phonetic laws, ibha would have appeared as eb in Old, eabh in 
Modern-Irifth. Secondly, the ei in eiba is a diphthongs Gothic 
diV Irish 6i, de, Skr. e. Consequently ibh and ibha cannot he 
identified with eiba. Thirdly, there is no such word a« ibh in 
the nom. sing., although it is to be found in O’Reilly’s dictionary, 
along with his explanation of the intensive prefix er — , as ‘ noble,* 
and many other blunders and forgeries. The form ibh is, no 
doubt, producible, l)ut it is a very modern dative plural of uoy ‘ a 
descendant.’ Irish districts were often called by the names of the 
occupying clans. These clans were often called ‘descendants 
{huiy hiy I) of such an one.’ Hence the blunder of the Irish 
lexicographer. — W. S. 
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the same name to-day, and will probably have it ^ 
ever, which was given to it by the earliest Latin an^ 
Sabine settlers, and wherever we find the nan^ of 
Home, whether in Wallachia, which by the inhabi- 
tants is called Rumania, or in the dialects of the 
Grisons, the Romansch, in the title of the Romance 
languages, or in the name of Rouma, given by the 
Arabs to the Greeks, and in that of Roumelia, we 
know that some threads would lead us back to the 
Rome of Romulus and Remus, the stronghold of the 
earliest warriors of Latium. The ruined city near the 
mouth of the Upper Zab, noAV usually known by the 
name of Nimrud, is called Atlmr by the Arabic geo- 
graphers, and in Athur we recognise the old name of 
Assyria, which Dio Cassius writes Atyria, remarking 
that the barbai’ians changed the Sigma into Tau. 
Assyina is called Atliura in the inscriptions of Darius.* 
We hear of battles fought on the Sutledge^ and we 
hardly think that the battle field of the Sikhs was 
nearly the same where Alexander fought the kings of 
the Penjdb. But the mune of the Sutledge is the 
name of the same river as the Ifesudi'us of Alexander, 
the Satadru of the Indians, and among the oldest 
hymns of the Veda, about 1500 b. c., we find a war- 
song referring to a battle fought on the two banks of 
the same river. 

No doubt there is danger in trusting to mere 
similarity of names. Grimm may be right that the 
Arii of Tacitus were originally Horii, and that their 
name is not coimected with Arya. But the evidence 
on either side being merely conjectural, this must re- 
main an open question. In most cases, however, a 
strict observation of the phonetic laws peculiar to 

• Seo Rftwlinson’s Glossary, s. v. 
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oKh language will t&n^e all uncettaini^. Giitnm, 
in his Iliskrry of ihs Gorman Lamguago^ (p. 228 ), 
inuigmed that Barwa^ the name of H^at in the 
cuneifonn inscriptions, is connected with Arii, the 
name which, as we saw, Herodotus gives to the Medes. 
This cannot be, for the initial aspiration in Hariva 
points to a word which in Sanskrit begins with s, and 
not with a vowel, like Arya. The following remarks 
will make this clearer. 

Herat is called Herat and llen\* and the river on 
which it stands is called lleri-rud. This ri'-er Hrri 
is called by Ptolemy 'Apsiag^f by other writers Ariu.-<; 
and Aria is the name given to the country between 
Parthia (Parthnwa) in tlie west, Margiana (.Mar- 
ghush) in the north, Ihictria (llaklitrish) and 
Arachosia (Harauwatish) in the east, and Drangiana 
(Zaraka) in the south. This, liowever, though 
without the initial /i, is not Ariana, as described by 
Strabo, but an independent country, forming ])ai‘t of 
it. It is sn])j)Osed to be the sam(^ as the Ilaraini, 
'^Hariva) of the cuneiforai inscriptions, though this 
is doubtful. But it is mentioned in the Zend-avrsta 
under the name of Ilaroyu^'l as the sixth country 
created by Onnuzd. We can trace this name with 

* W. Ouseley, Orient Geog, of Ebn IlaukaL Burnouf, Ya&na^ 
Notes, p. 102. 

t Ptol. vi. c. 17. 

$ It has been supposed that haroyumm the Zend*amsta stands 
for haraevem^ and that tho nominative was not Harbyu^ but 
Haraevd. (Oppert, Journal Asiatirjuey 1851, p. 280.) Without 
denying the possibility of the correctness of this view, which is 
partially supported ,by the accusative vidoyumy from vidaevoy 
enemy of the Divs, there is no reason why Hardyum should not 
be taken for a regular* accusative of HardyUy the long ii in the 
accusative being due to the final nasal. (Burnouf, Yainay Notes, 
p. 103.) This Harbyu would be in the nominative as regular a 



the initial h even beyond ^ thne Z(U»!attc^ 
The ZoToafitrians were a colony from northem Indi^ 
They had been together for a time with the peojde 
whose sacred songs have been preserved to us in the 
Yeda. A schism took place, and the Zoroastrians 
migrated westwaid to Arachosia and Persia. In 
their migrations they did what the Greeks did when 
they founded new colonies, what the Americans did 
in founding new cities. They gave to the new cities 
and to the rivei’s along which they settled, the names 
of cities and rivera familiar to them, and reminding 
tliem of the localities which they had left. Now, as 
a Persian h jx)ints to a Sanskrit Ilardyu would be 
in Saiibkiit Saroyu. One of the sacred rivers of 
India, a river mentioned in the Veda, and famous in 
the ej)ic poems as the river of AyodhyA, one of the 
(>arliest capitals of Indisi, the modem Oude, has the 
nsune of Sarayn, the modem Sardju* 

^As Comparative Philology has thus traced the 
ancient name of Arya from India to Europe, as the 
oinginal title assumed by the Aryans before they left 
their conunoii home, it is but natural that it should 
have been chosen as the technical tenn for the femily 
of languages which was fonnerly designated as Indo- 
(Jenuanic, Indo-European, Caucasian, or Japhetic.) 

form as Sarayu in Sanskrit, naj even more regular, as hardyu 
would proS^ipposo a Sanskrit sarasyu or saroyu, from saras. M. 
Oppert rightly identifies the people of Haraiva with the ’Aptiot, 
not, like Grinun, with tho^Apiot. 

* It is derived from a root sar or sft to go, to run, from which 
saras, water, sai<jU, river, and Sarayu, the proper name of the 
river near Oude and we may conclude .with great probability 
that this Sarayu oi* Sarasyu gave the name to the river Arius or 
Heri, and to the country of "Apia or Herat. Anyhow "Apia as the 
name of Herat has no connection with "Apia the wide country > 
the Aryas. 
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LECTURE VIL 

THE CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS OF LANGUAGE. 

O UR analysis of some of the nominal and verbal for- 
mations in the Aiyan or lndo-Euroj)ean family of 
speech has taught us that, however mysterious and 
complicated these gi’aminaticul forms aj)pear at first 
sight, they are in reality the result of a vciy simple 
process. It seems at first almost hojieless to ask 
such questions as why the addition of a mere d should 
change love present into love jxist, or Avhy the ter- 
mination ai in French, if added to aim?', should 
convey the idea of love to come. But, once placed 
under the microscojxj of comparative grammar, these; 
and all Other grammatical fonns assume a >ery 
different and much more intelligible aspect. We 
saw how what we now cidl tenninations were 
originally independent words. After coalescing with 
the words which they were intended to modij^f, they 
were gradually reduced to mere syllables an/ letters, 
unmeaning in themselves, yet manifesg'ng their 
former power and independence by the H-odification 
which they continue to produce in the/meaning of 
the words to which they are appendi^. The true 
nature of grammatical tenninations wjis first pointed 
out by a philosopher, who, however wild some of his 
speculations may be, had certainly caught ‘many a 
glimpse of the real life and growjth of language, I 
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mean Home Tooke. This is what he writes of 
terminations 

‘ For though I think I have good reasons to believe 
that* all tenninations may likewise be traced to their 
respective origin; and that, however artificial they 
may now appear to us, they were not originally the 
cfiect of premeditated and deliberate art, but separate 
words by length of time coiTupted and coalescing 
with the words of which they are now considered as 
“the terminations. Yet this was less likely to be 
suspected by others. And if it had been suspected, 
they would have had much further to travel to their 
journey’s end, and through a road much . more 
'^mbarrassed ; as the conniption in those languages 
Is of much longer standing than in ours, and more 
complex.’ 

Horne Tooke, however, thought he saw rightly 
what road should be followed to track the origin 
of grammatical terminations, was himself without 
the means to reach his journey’s end. Most of his 
explanations are quite mitenable, and it is curious 
to obseiwe in reading his book, the Diversions of 
Ptirley, how a man of a clear, sharp, and powerful 
mind, and reasoning according to sound and correct 
principles, may yet, owing to his defective knowledge 
of facts, arrive at conclusions directly opposed to 
truth. 

When we have once seen how gi'ammatical ter- 
minations are to be traced back in the beginning 
to independei^t words, we have learnt at the same 
time that the component elements of language, which 
remain in our cnicible at the end . of a complete 

* Diversions of Parley, p. 190. 
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grammatical analysis, are of two kinds, namely, 
uBoots w edicativ e and Roots demonstrative. 

-."We call root or whatever, L tJie words of 

any language or family of languages, cannot be re- 
duced to a simpler or more original form. It*may 
be well to illustrate this by a few examples. But, 
instead of taking a number of words in Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin, and tracing them back to their 
common centre, it Avill be more instractive if we 
begin with a root which has been discovered, and 
follow it through its wanderings from language to 
hmguage. I take thc.root All, to which 1 alluded in 
our last Lecture as the source of the word Arya^ and 
we shall thus, Avhile examining its I’amification, learn 
at the same time wliy that name was chosen by the 
agricultural nomads, the ancestors of the Aiyan nice. 

This root iVJli* means to plouyh, to open the soil. 
From it weTiave the Latin ar-are^ the Gre(;k ar-onn, 
the Irish ar, the Lithuanian ar~ti the Russian ora-ti 
the Gothic ar-jan, the Anglo-Saxon er-jan, the modern 
English to ear. Shakespeare says (Richard II. in. 2), 
‘to ear the land that has some hope to grow.’ We 
read in Deut. xxi. 4, ‘a rough valley which is neither 
eared nor sown.’ 

From this we have the name of the plough, or 
the instrument of eainig; in Latin, ara-trum; in 
Greek, aro-troy, ; in Bohemian, oradlo ; in Lithuanian, 
arkla-s) in Cornish, aradar\ in Welsh, arad\'\ in 

* AH might be traced back to tbe Sanskrit root, rt, to go 
(Fotl^ EtymologUfihe Forschungen, i. 218 ); but for our present 
purposes tbe root AH is sufficient. 

I If, as bas been supposed, tbe Cornish atid Welsh words were 
corruptions of the Latin aratrum^ they would have appeared as 
areuder^ aratod, respectively. 
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Old Norse, ardhr. In Old Norse, however, ardhr^ 
meaning ori^nally the plough, came to mean earnings 
or wealth ; the plough being, in early times, the most 
essential possession and means of livelihood. In the 
same manner the Latin name for money, pecunift-, was 
derived from pecus^ jcattlej the word fee^ wliich is 
now restricted to the payment made to a doctoi* oi 
lawyer, was in Old English feh^ and in Anglo-Saxon 
feoh^ meaning cattle and wealth ; for feoh^ and Gothk 
faihu, are really the same word as the Latin pecus^ the 
inodei'n German vich. 

The act of ploughing is called aratio in Latin 
aronis in Greek: and I believe that arunia^ in th< 
sense of perfume, liad tlie same origin; for what is 
sweeter or more aromatic than the smell of a ploughec 
held? In Genesis xxviii. 27, Jacob says ‘the smel 
of my son is as the smell of a field Tij^hich the Lore 
lias blessed.’ 

A more primitive formation of the root ar seeim 
to be the Gi'eck rrar, earth,' the Sanskrit ira, the Ole 
High -German cro^ the Gaelic ire, irionn. It meam 
originally the ploughed land, after>vards earth ir 
general. Even the word earth, the Gothic airtha,* tin 
Anglo-Saxon eorthe, must have been taken originallj 
in the sense of ploughed or cultivated land. Th« 

elerivative ar-mentiini, formed like ju-mentum, woulc 

% 

* Grimm remarks justly that airtha could pot be derived fron 
arjan^ on account of the difference in the vowels. But airthi 
is a much more ancient formation, and comes from the root ar 
which root, again, was originally ri or ir (Benfey, Kur:e^ Gr 
p. 27). From this primitive root ri or ir, we must derive botl 
the Sanskrit ira or ida^ and the Gothic airtha* The latte; 
would correspond to the Sanskrit rifa. The true meaniffg of th< 
Sanskrit ida has never been discovered. The Brahmans,, explaij 
it as prayer, but this is not its original meaning. 

S 
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naturally have been applied to any animal fit for 
ploughing and other labour in the field, whether ox or 
horse. 

As aginculture was the principal labour in that early 
state of 8t)ciety when avc must supjwse most of our 
Aiyan words to have been formed and applied to 
their definite meanings, we may well understand how 
a word Avhich originally inwnit this special kind of 
labour, was aftenvards used to signify laboiir in 
general. The most natiu’al tendency in the growth of 
words and of their meanings is from the special to 
jthe general: thus ffijbjrnare, ■which originally meant 
ko steer a ship, to<ik the gt'neral sense of g oveni ing. 
fTo egui]), which originally was to furnish a ship 
(French (^quqier and esquif^ fnan uchifo, shi])), came 
to njcan funiishing in general. Now in modern 
German, nrbeit means simply labour ; arheitsnm means 
industiious. In Gothic, too, arbai^.^ is only used to 
express labour and trouble in general. l>ut in Old 
Norse, erjidhi means chiefly jdoiujhmg^ and afterwards 
labour in general ; and the same word in Anglo-Saxon, 
earfodh or earfedlie, is labour. Of course we might 
equally suppost; that, as labourer, from meaning one 
who labours in genenil, came to take the special sense 
of an agricultunil laboui*er, so arbeit, fi*om meaning 
work in general, caAe to be apj^lied, in Old Norn*, to 
the work of ploughing. But a*, the root of erjidhi 
seems to be ar, our first ex])h?nation is the Tnore 
plausible. Besides, the simple -ayin Old Norse means 
ploughing and luhour, and the Old Iligh-Gennan 
has likeAvise the sense of plougliing.* 

* Grimm derives arbeit. Gothic ayhaiths. Old High-German 
arapeit, Modern High-German arbeit, directly from the Gothic 
ariga, heir; but adlfiits a relationship between arbja and the 
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The Greek A roura and the Latin arvur^ a field, 
have to be referred to the root or, to plough. And as 
ploughing was not only one of the earliest kinds of 
labour, but also one of the most primitive arts, I have 
no doubt that the Ijatin ars, artis, and our own word 
art^ meant originally the art of all arts, first taught 
to mortals by thtj goddess of all wisdom, the art of 
cultivating the land. In Old High-Geniian arunti^ in 
Anglo-Saxon mrmd^ means simply work; but they too 
must oi'iginally have meant the special work of agri- 
culture; and in the Knglish errand^ and errand-boy^ 
tln^ same word is still in existence. 

lint ar did not tmly mean to plough, or to cut 
<>peu the land; it was transferred at a very early 
time to the i>loughing of the sea, or roAving. Thus 
Shakspeare says; — 

Make tho sea serve them ; which they ear and wound 
■VVilh keels. 

In a similar manner, we find that Sanskrit derives 
from ar the substantive aritra ^ not in the sense of a 
plough, but in the sense of a rudder. In Anglo- 
Saxon we find the simple form dr, the English *>ar, 
as it were the jdough-share of the water. The Greek 
also had used the I’oot ar in. the sense of rowing ; for 
(U’etes* in Greek is a rower, and their word tri-er-os. 


root arjaiiy to plough. lie identifies arhja with the Slavonic rahy 
servant, slave, and arbeit with rabota, corvee^ supposing that 
sons and lieirs were the first natural slaves. Hd supposes even 
a relationship between rabota and tho Latin labor (^German 
Dictionary y s. v. Arbeit). • 

* Latin remus (O. Irish for resmnsy connected with iper- 

fioQ. From ipiTtjCf ipitrow ; and servant, helper. 

Rostrum from rodere. 

8 2 ^ 
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meant orig^lly a ship with three oars, or witli three 
row's of oar^ a trireme. 

This eoinpiirison of [>Ioiighing and rowing is of fre- 
quent occurrence in ancient languages. The English 
word the Slavonic ploi% has been uientitied 

with the Sanskrit y)/or»T,f a ship, and with the Oreck 
ploiath ship. As the Aryans s{K>ke of a ship plough- 
ing the sea, they also s|K)ke of a plough sailing la i-oss 
the field ; and tlms it wjis that the same names w'ere 
applied to both.J In English dialects, pUnujh or ploir 
is still used in the geneiwl sense i>t* w'agon ov con- 
veyance. $ 

W e might follow the oflshoors of this root tir still 
furtlum, hnt the nmnl>er t'f wt>rds whieh we liave 
exatniiu'd in varums languages will sutliee to slmw 
what is meant hy a prtHlieativ** nmt. In all these 
w\»rds ar is the radical eh*menT, all the rest is merely 
formative. The r<H>t or is ealled a predicative r(H)t, 
because in whatever eomjM)Mrion it intei-s. it ]»redi- 
cates one and tin* saim* conception, whether of the 
plough, or the riulder, or the or the field. Even 

■s 

Cf. Ear. ffre, 4»jIo, icwTrij ciXii|fir)c> means having 

oars on both si#h‘s. 

1[ From San^krit /?/?/, TrXew : cf. anti float. 

Other similes : aritl vryi^, j»loi)gh.‘'liare, derived hy Plu- 

tarch from 5c, boar. A jihiiigh i.s said to be called a pigsnose. 
The Latin porca^ a ploughed field, is derived from porctfSy hog ; 
and the German furicha^ furrow, is connected withy«ro//, boar. 
The Sanskrit v^rika^ wolfj from vtasch^ to tear, is used fur plough 
(ffv. i. 117, 21). Godarana^ earth-tearer, is another word for 
plough iu Sanslirit. Gothic hoha^ plough = Sk. koka^ wolf. 
See vGrimm, Deutsche Spruche^ and Kuhn, hidische Studien^ 
voL'i. p. 321. 

§ In the Vale of Blackmorc, a wagon is called plough, or plow, 
and ztdl (A.-S. syl) is used for aratrum (Barnes, Dorset Dialect, 
p. 369). 
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in such B word as artistic^ the predicative power d 
the root ar may still be perceived, thoulfli, d courser 
as it were’ by means of a powerful telescope mdy. 
The Brahmans who- callei^ themselves drya in India, 
were no more aware of the real origin of this name 
and its connection with a^cultural labour, than the 
artist who now speaks of his art as a divine in- 
spiration suspects that the word which he uses 
was originally applicable only to so primitive an art 
us that of ploughing. 

We shall now examine another family of words, in 
order to sec? by what ])r<icess the radical elements of 
Acords w(‘re lirst diseovei’od. 

L(?t us take the* word respectable. It is a word of 
Latin, not of Saxon origin, as we see by the 
tc'riniiuition abb-. In respectabilis we easily dis- 
tinguish the vfib resjterfare and the tennination 
bifis. We then separate the ])refix re, which leaves 
apertare., and wc? ti’ace spectare as a pai-ticipial for- 
mation back to the Latin verb spice re or specere^ 
meaning to see, to Icx^k. In (specere, again, we dis- 
tinguish betwe(?n the changeable tennination ere and 
the unchangeable remnant spec, which we call the 
I'ot. This root we expect to find in Sanskrit and the/ 
other Aryan languages; and so we do. In ‘Sanskrit 
the more usual form is pa^,'\b see, without the 5; 
but .spas also is found in sjatsa, a spy, in spashta (in 
clear, manifest, and irt the AVdic spas, a 
guardian. In the Teutonic family Ave find spehim in 
Old High-German meaning to look, to s[)y, to contem- 
plate ; and sp<7ia, the English spy.* In Greek, the 
rcx)t spek has been chajigcd into shej>, which exists 

* Pott, Ettftnologische Forschungen, p. 267 ; Benfey, Griee^^ 
itches WuTzelwSrterhuch, p. 236. 
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in skepiomai, I look, I examine ; from whence 
9kepHko»y an examiner or inc|uh'er, in theolo;^ic«l 
Inngimge, a sceptic ; mid ^mkopos, an dverseer, u 
bishop. Let us now cxaimnc tlie various ramilicu* 
tions of this r<x>t. Bef»innin;]f with respectable^ we 
>ft>imd that it originally metmt a person who deserves 
jrespectf respect meaning Imkimj Intek. Wv jmiss l)v 
,|common objects or iioi’sons witliotit noticing them, 
;|whereas we turn back to look ag’ain at those whieh 
|deserve our adminition, our regsutl, our re‘*pe< r. 
This was the ta*iginal meaning of respei't and 
respectable^ nor need we 1m* surprised at this if 
we consider that noblt>. nxbifts in Latin, i*onveyed 
originally no more than the idea of a per'^on that 
deserves to he known ; for nobifls stands' t’or ipffibilis, 
just as nontut stands iov tftunui n. or /ntfus t«»r 

‘With rt‘sp(«et to* has now hei-oiia* almost a 
mere prejM>'-ition. for if w«* say. ‘With respect to 
tins |M>int 1 have no more to say.’ this is the 
same as “ I have no nior«* t<» say (»n this ]»oint.’ 

Agairt, sis in liMiking hack we single out a person, 
the adjective rrsj>ii-f/n\ and th<* lulverh rvsprcflnl//, 
are U'^ed sdmost in tin* sam<* sense as spetrial, or 
singly. 

The Knglish n-sp/t,; is the Xorman modification 
oi' I'eapectiis. the French 7'i'jot. J Irp it minmt originr.lly 
hxiking l>ack, reviewing the wliole evidence. A 
criminal r(*ceived so many dsos ad respectunt^ t4> 
re-examine the csise. Afterwards it Avas said that 
the prisoner la.id r<*ceived a respi^ that is to ssiy, 
had obtained a re-cxtimination ; and at last ti via’b 
Avus formed, and it Avas said that a person had l>eeii 
respited. 

As specere^ to see, Avith the preposition re, came 
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to mean respect, (to with the preposition d!«,'dowii, 
it funiiH the Latin despicere, meaning to look down, 
the English The French d^it (OldFreiidt 

despit) meiUis no longer contempt, though it is the 
Latin despectus, but mther anget\ vexation, Se di~ 
piter is, to be vexed, to fret. ‘ En depit de lui ’ is 
origiimlly ‘angry with liiin,* then ‘in spite of 
him ; ’ and the English spite, in spite of, spitefid, * 
are mere abbreviations of despite, in Uespitt ' of, i 
dexpitefid^ and liave nothing whatever to do with 
the spitting of cats. 

As de means down from above, so sub means up 
from b(‘low, and this added to speecre, to look, gives 
us siispirere, snsplairi, to l<M)k up, in the sense of 
(o susjHrt.* ' From it siispiruni, siispirimis', and like- > 
wise the French soupcon, even in such phnises as * th(!re * 
is a soup^’on «)f chieorv in this coffee,’ meaning just a 
touch, just tlie smallest atom of chieorv. 

As cireuni means rf)und about, so circumspect 
nu‘ans, of course, cautious, careful. 

With ill, meaning into, speccre forms iiispicere, to 
insjiect : hence inspector, inspection. 

With ad toAvards, sjiccere becomes adspicere, to look 
at a thing, lienee adspectus, the aspect, the l<x)k ovd 
appearance of things. • 

So with pro, forward, specere became prospicere; 
and gave rise to such Avor<Is as prospectus, as it AA'cre 
a Unk out, prospccfice, &c. With con, Avith, spicere 
forms conspiccre, to see together, conspectus, con- 

* Tlie Greek iin-dtpa, askance, is derived from M, and Spa, 
Avhicli is connected with cipKoftat, I see ; the Sanskrit'(/f/$. In 
Sanskrit, however, the more primitive root dri, or dar, has like- 
wise been preserved, and is of frequent occurrence, particularly if 
joined Avith the preposition A',^ad adrilya, with respect to this. 
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ifpicuoitj9. Wit s«w iH'fort' in re.fpectahle^ that a n<*w 
worth .syxW/iA', is fonnotl trt>m the j>ai*tici[>U‘ t>r.s/'/Vf/v'. 
This, with tlu‘ pif|H>situm tw. t>nt, ^'ivos us the Latin 
ejrpevUtrt\ the Kn^lish to ejjhTt^ to I«K)k out; with 
its tlorivativos. 

Au.^ph'ioii.s is another word which contains our 
iXM^t ius the sfct)ntl of its coiu]Maii‘nt chanents. Th(^ 
Latin au<picinm staials for ariyooittm, ami incmit 
the looking out t«>r certain birds which weix* con- 
sidered to be of gutnl or ImuI omen to the success of 
any public or pfiviite act. Hence ampirhm is the 
sense of lucky. Ilant-spex wa.s the name given to ti 
person who fotvtold tlic future fwnn the insiHHJtion of 
the entrails of animals. 

Again, from ytecet'e^ upt'enlam was formed in the 
senst* of looking-glass, or any other moms of kK)king 
at oneself; and from it ■'ipeciffari, the Kngli.sh to spocu- 
htt^^ speoitiftfirfy 6:c, 

But there are iimny more offsh<»ots of this otic 
priot. Thus the Latin spenthmi, hH)king-glass, In*- 
came apn'rkiit in Italian ; and tin* same word, though 
in a r*»undaliout way, came into Fr«*n« h, as the ad- 
jective Waggish. The orig’in of this Fnmeh 

woml is curious, 'fhen* e.xists in (lerman a faimms 
cycle of sU>ries, ifiostly tricks, played by a hulf- 
bistorical, half-mythical character of the name of 
Eiden-'tpietjefy or On-l-tjlo.ss. I'hese stories were trans- 
* lated into French, and the hero wa.s known at first 
by the name of IJle-^pihjle^ which name, contracted 
aftei^vai’ds into Expihfle., became a general name for 
every wag. 

As the French borrowed not pnly from Latin, but 
likewise' from the Teutonic languages, we meet there 
side by side with the derivatives of the Latin specere^ 
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the ()M Ili^h-Gcrman spehon^ slightly disguised as 
1.» Spy, the Italian Hpiartk The German word 
for a spy was .spehu, and this ap[K.‘ai‘s in old French 
as aspit . in modern French as cspion. 

One of’ the most prolific branches of the same root 
is the Latin ttpeden. Whether we take ftpecien in the 
s(‘nst‘ of a perennial succession of similar indiWduals 
in continual generations (Jussieu), or look upon it 
as existing only as a category of thought (Agassiz), 
apa-ies was intended originally as the literal trans- 
lation of the Greek eidos as opposed to genos^ or genus. 
The Greeks classified things originally according to 
hud and form, and though these terms were 
afterwards technically defined by Aristotle, their 
etymological' meaning is in reality the most appro- * 
priate. Things may be classified either because they 
. arc of the same genus or kind, that is to say, because 
(they had the same origin ; this gives us a genealo- 
gical classification : or ‘they am be classified because 
Ithcy have the same apjjcaranccj eidos, or form, 
jwithout claiming for them a common origin; and 
Ithis gives us a moqihological classification. It was, 
mowever, in the Aristotelian, and not in its etymo- 
logical sense, that the Grack eidos was rendered in 
Latin by species, meaning the subdivision of a genus, 
the class of a family. Hence the French esplce, a 
kind ; the English special, in the sense of particular 
as opjx)sed to general. There is little of the root 
s'pcu^o see, left in a special ti'ain, or a special messen- 
ger ; yet the connection, though not appaj*ent, can be 
rastored with perfect certainty. We frequ«itly hear 
the expression to specify. A man specifies his 
grievances. What does it mean? The mediseval 
Latin specif cm is a literal translation of the Greek 
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j This nionns wJmt mukos or consfirtifcs an 

j eitftM <»r sjicrios. X#\v, iii rlassificatuni, wlaii ^'ou- 
I stitutos a s|>ecu‘s is that particular (piality Vv ITu li, 
sujK*i“.i<hlcil to other (pialitit's, >hanMl iij coiunioii l>v 
' all the niciuhcrs of a <rcnus, tlistiiijrnishcs out- i l:t>s 
from all other classes. 'Plms the specific cha 'acter 
which distiiiitiiishes man fr«>in all other aniui.ils is 
reastm t»i‘ lanu:aa'r(\ Specific, tlu'i-el’ore. asMnneil 
the sense of dlstinjui-^hinj or (fi'tiurf, ami the \rrl» 
to •''7'«’c</}/ eon\cyotl the incauiiiLr of einnnejatin^X 
’ tUstinctly <»r ime hy oiu*. I fii)i*-h with the iTmch 
. I’pia'tr, a n'speetaUle urocej-. hut oriuinallv a man 
who soM ^ll•uu‘s. The tliflert-nt kimls of liniys 
whu'h tin- ajNithecarv li:!<l to s« ll were spokt ii of, 
with a certain learne<l air. as m»t a*- »lrna' in 


fTetjenil, hnr as peculiar ilniirs ;in«l special ine<licines. 
iletua* the < hymist or ap<*th('cary is still calletl Spr- 
zitiU in Italian, liis shop .spt In l- rench 

: ffpecu% which re;»’tilarly Ix'caiin* c-s/^Vc, asstuneil 
* a iu*\v ionn to <:xpn‘»« nain<*ly, tpirc/i ; tin? 

£iigli.<th ^spicejfj the Gt?nnuii SpPzcreien, lienee the 
iitiuoiui patnaeptce.s, jjiiigerhreacl nuts, ainl ipicier^ a 
grocer. If you tiy ftir a Mioinent to tniee ffpi*’}p or 
a well-spiced article, Iwick to the .simple root specercj 
to look, you will uinlei'iittind that marvellous jK>wer 
of languitge which out of arfevt;; simply elements lias 
created a vari(?ty of names lyardly ira*pa.s8ed by tlie, 
.unlxiundetl variety of niitui^^^a^Selfiif 

I say * out of a few siiQplB jielemcnts,’ lor tin*. 


* Generi coloniali, colonial Mar$h^ p. 253. In Spanish, 

generos, merchandise. 

f Many derivatives might have been added^ such as specimen^ 
spectaioTy le spectachj specialiHj specirumy spectacleSy specious^ 
apecuhiy &c. 
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miiiilxM <»f’ wlmt wo call full predicative roots, such 
as (tr^ to pl<iii;:li, or to l<X)k, is Indeed small. 

X root is ticcossurily inonosylltihic. Roots consist- 
ii;; ol' more than one syllabic can always lx; proved 
o be (Icrivativo r<x)ts, jiml even ainonj; monosyllabic 
•(H»ts ii is necessary to distinguish Itetween jaimitive, 
•ccondary, and tertiary r«xjts. 

A. rriniitive r<xjts are those which coii>ist 


(1) of one vowel; for instance, /, to jio. 

{'2) of one vowel and one consonant ; for instance, 
nr/, to (*at. 

) oi‘ one consonant and one vowel ; for instance, 
</>), to “ivc. 

1». Secondary roots are those which cmidst • 

*^(1 ) of one consonant, vowel, and consonant: lor 
instance, ftul, to strike. 


In these roots either the first or the last consonant 
s iiKjdificatory. 

C. Tertiary roots ^ those which consist 

»<< * 

(1) of consonatit, consonant, and vo'^el; for 

instance, plu, to flow. 

(2) of vowel, consonant, and consonant; for in- 

stance, ardj to hurt. . 

(3) of consonant, consonant, vowel, and conso- 

nant ; for instance, spas^ to sibe. 

(4) of consoiumt, consonant, vowel, consonain;, 

and consonant; for instance, spand, to 
tremble. 


The primary roots are the most important in the 
urly iiistoiy of language ; but . their predicative 
lower being genendly of too indefinite a character to 
nswer the purjxjsea of advancing thought, they were 
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soon encroached upon and abnost supplanted by 
secondary and tertiary radicals. 

In the secondary roots we can frequeiitly observe 
tliat one of the consonants, in the Aiyan langut^^res, 
j generally the hnul, is liable to nnxlitication. The 

which is slightly 
angos of the tinal 
’consonants. Thus, besides tml we hav'C in 

Sanskrit tup (^topati, tupati, aiul tumputi), ujeaning to 
strike; Gi*eek, tt/p-to. We ine<>t likewise with (uh/i 
{tubhnuti\ tiihhi/iiti, tobhate), to strike; and, aceonling 
to Sanskrit grammarians, with tiiph {tophuti^ tuphnti, 
tumphafi). Then theil' is a nx>t fuj {tnujati, fojafi)^ 
to strike, to excite; another nnrt, tur {tufurti), to 
which the .same meaning is ascribed; another, fur 
{turyate)^ to hurt. Then there is the further deriva- 
tive turv {turroti), to strike, to coiapier; tla re is 
tuh {tohati')^ t*> pain, to v«*x; and there is tux {fi/sute)^ 
to which Sanskrit grammarians attribute the sensi* t)f 
striking. 

Although we may call all theS(‘ vea’bal bases iH)ot.s, 
they stand to tin- first class in al)out the same rela- 
tion as the triliteral Semitic roots to the more primi- 
tive biliteral.* 

In the third class we shall find that one of the two 
iconsonants i.s alwavs a .semivowel, iiiusal, or sibilant, 
(these being more V4u*iable than the other con.sonants; 
land we can almost alway.s point to one consonant as 
vof later origin, and added to a biconsonantal rwt in 
' order to rend^* its meaning mora special. Thu.s we 
have, be.sidc.s xpa's, the root pa'sj and even this root 
ha.s Vjeen traced back by Pott to a more primitive as. 
Thus vand^ again, is a.jnere strengthening of the i^oot 

* Benloew, Apergu giniral, p. 28 8eq. 


ii*oot retains its general meaning, 
j modified and determine*! by the eh 
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,va<J, like majid of mad^ like yu-na-j and yu-n-j 
of yvj. The root yvj^ to join, and yudh^ to fight, 
l)oth jK)int ])uck to a r<x)t y?/, to Tfiinglc, and this 
simple iXM)t has been preserved in Sanskrit. We 
inay well uiidersnind that a r<x)t, having the genei’al 
meaning of mingling or being together, should be 
employed to express both the fi'iendly joining of 
hands and the engaging in hostile combat; but we 
may erpially uiulerstand that language, in its pro- 
gress to cl(*amess and <lefiniteness, should have 
desired a distinction between th^*se two meanings, 
and shoiihl gladly have availed hei’self of the two 
d<‘rivafives, yitj and yvdh^ to mark this distinction. 

Sanskrit g ramm arians have reduced the whole 
growth of tlieir language to 1,706 ro!t>ts,* that is to 
say, tlu*y have admitte<l so many radicals in order to 
derive from them, according to their system of gram- 
matical derivation, all nouns, verbs, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, pre[)ositions, adverbs, and conjunctions, which 
occur in Sanskrit. According to our explanation of 
a root, however, this number of 170G would have to 
be reduces! considerably, and though a few new I’oots 
woidd likewise have to be added which Sanskrit 
gnumnarians tailed to discover, yet the number of 
])rimitive sounds, expressive of definite meanings, re- 
quisite, for the etjuuological analysis of the whole 
Sanskrit dictionaiy would imt amount to even onp- 

third of that nmnber. Hebrew has been reduced to 

# 

* Benfey, Grammatik, § 147 : — 

Roots of the 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9 classes . . 226 
Roots of the 1, 4, 6, 10 classes . . . 1480 

1706 

including 143 of the 10th class. 
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jalnnit r>00 and J dtmht wln*th»*r wo van( a 

Uar^ivr nninlMT tor Sanskrit. This shows a wiso 
sjiirir of* t>o<»noihy on the |«irt of priinitivc Ian* iiaijr, 
for the* j>«»s.4ibility of f«»rinin^ in-w roots for ••\crv 
new impression was almost unlimited, ICven if \yr 
put tlie number of letters tady at twenty-four, the 
{tossihle mimlKM* of liiliteral and trilitend n^>ts wouhl 
amount together to I4,4t)0; whereas Chinese, tliongh 
abstaining from com|Kisition amt derivation, ami 
therefore requiring a larger number of nnlicals than 
any other language, was ssitistied with about 450. 
With these 450 sotmds, mised to 126o by various 
accents and intonations, the <'liim*se have produ<*ed a 
dictionary' »)f from 40,t>t>0 to 50,t)00 words.f 

Jt is clear, howev<‘r. that in a<ldition to these pre- 
dicative ro(»ts, we ^want anotlier class of radical 
elements t(> enable us to nciaaint for the full growth 
of language. With the 4(M) or 5n() prvdi(*afi\<! roots 
at her <lisposal, language woidd not have* been at a 
lo.ss to coin laitnes f«*r all things that conn* tmder our 

Kenan, Ilisfoirc dt,% Lantjars .srmitUfncs^ p. irjS, Kenloi'W 
estimutes tbe neeo^^ary ra^Uoals ut C)(K>, of motlmi 

(iennan at 2.>() (p. 22). Pott thinks that each language has 
about 1(KX> root-?. 

t The exact numlier in the Imperial Dictionary of Khung-lii 
amounts to 42,718. AVjout one fourth part has become obselete ; 
ami one half of the re.-t may be considered of rare oceuiTence, 
thus leaving only about 1.5,000 words in actual use. ‘The exact 
number of the classical characters is 4i;,718. Many of them are 
no longer in use in the modern language, but they occur in the 
canonical and ir,^the cla.ssical books. They may Ikj found some- 
times in official documcnt.<i, when an attempt is made at imitating 
the old style. 'A considerable portion of these arc names of 
persons, places, mountains, rivers, &c. In order to compete for' 
the place of imperial historian, it was necessary to know 9,000, 
which were collected in a separate manual/— Stauilas Julien. 
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< <);;hisniicc. Lan»rusi;Tc; is a tlirifty housewife. Con- 
siclri’ tli(‘ variety of ifleas that were ex]>res8e<l by the 
oiH- loot urul you will see that with 500 such 

roots ^he niioht form a tlietiojiary sufficient to satisfy 
tin* w.iiits, Jiowevca* extravagant, of her husWnd — 
the liiiinan inind. If eaeli root yielded fifty deriva- 
ti\'es, \v(t should have 25,000 woi’ds. Now, we are 
told on good iiuthority, by a country clergyman, 
that some of the labourers in his parish had not 300 
wor<ls in their vocabulary.* The cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of Pei*sia contain no more than 379 words, 131 of 
these being proper names. The vocabulary of the 
ancient sages of Egypt, at least as far as it is known 
to us from the hierogl^’phic inscriptions, amounts to 
about (158 words.f The libretto of an Italian opera 
seld<»m displays a great(*r variety.^ A well-educated 
jH'rsoii in England, who has been at a public 
scluH)! and at the university, who reads his Bible, 

* The study of the English language by A. D'Orsoy, p. 15. 

I This is the number of words in the Tocabulary given by 
Hun.-en, in the first volume of his Egypt, pp, 453—491. Several 
of tliose words, ho'vvover, though identicul in sound, must bo 
separated etymologically, and later researches have still further 
increased the number. The number of hieroglyphic groups in 
Sharpe’s Jiyyptian IlieroglpphicSy 1861, amounts to 2030. 

J iNlarsh, J.ecturcs^ p. 182. M. Thommerel stated tlie number 
of wonls in the Dictionaries of Robertson and Webster .os 43,566. 
Todd’s edition of eJohnson, however, is said to contain 58,000 
words/and the later editions of Webster have reached the number 
of 70, OCX), counting the jnirticiples of the present and perfect as 
independent vocables. Fliigel estimated the number of words in 
lii.-^ own dictioiiar}^ at 94,464, of which 63,085 are simple, 29,379 
coin]>ouud. This was in 1843; and he then expressed a hope that in 
hia next edition the number of words would far exceed 1CK),000. 
This is the number fixed upon by Mr. Marsh as the minimum of 
the copia vocabulomm in English. Sec the Saturday Review^ 
Nov. 2, 1861. 
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his Shaks|K‘are, the TtmeSy aiul nil the Imoks <»f 
Mudie’s Librniy, seldom uses more than al>out 3,' >00 or 
4,000 wonls in actual conveisation. Acctmitt* thinkers 
and close reasoners, who avoid V!i* 2 :ue and ^ciH‘nd 
expressions, and wait till they iind the word that ex- 
actly tits their meaitin^, em]»loy a lar”:er sto<-k ; and 
elotjuent speakers may rise to ai command of 10,000. 
Shakspeare, who displayed a ^ivater variety of expivs- 
sion than prolwbly any writer in any lan^a^e, pro- 
duced all his plays Avith alxait 1 5,000 w'taxls. Milton’s 
works are built up ^vith H.OOO; tuid the Oh! Testti- 
ment says all that it has to stiy with 5,642 w«)rtls.* 
Five hiiiidretl rot^ts, theretbre, Cjjji^derin" their 
fertility tmd pliancy, wtis moiv than^wus wantetl for 
the dictionar}' of iuir primitive ancestors. And yc*t 
they wanted somethinjr mt»r«‘. If they had a iim)! 
expivssive <*f lijudo him! spleiidtmr, that nsa mijLdit 
have Ibnned the predicate *in the names of siin, and 
moon, juid stars, au<l In'aven, clay, morning, dawn, 
spriiic;, gladness, joy, beauty, majesty, h»ve, fricaid, 
^Id, riches, &c. liut if they wanted to express Z/c/r 
and there, icho, irhaf, M/.x, thttf, tkqu, he, they would 
have fimud it iin|Hissiblt’ to find any predicative; r<K>t 
that eould be applied to this pui*|H>se. Attempts liuve 
iindetxl been made to tnice these words hack to pix;- 
jdicative roots; but if wc are told that the demonstra- 
|tivc root trt, this or there*, may be dei^ved fnan a 
||>rcdicative root tan, to extend, wc find that even in 
our modem languages, the demonstrative pronouns 
and jiarticles are of too primitive and independent a 
nature to allow of so artificial an intci-pretation. 
The sound ta or sa, for this or there, is as involun- 


Renan, JHittoire, p. 138. 
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lui’y, iirt natural, as independent an expression as 
any of the predicative roots, and although some of 
tliese <h rnonstrative, oi‘ pronominal, or local roots, for 
all the■^c names ha^■e been applied to them, may be 
tiia*ed back to a predicative source, we must ialrrdt 
a small chtss of independent radicals, not jimlica^ 
five in the usual sense of the word, but simply {x>int| 
ing, simply expressive of existence under certairt) 
more or loss definite, local or temjxiral prescriptions. 

It will be best to give one illustration at least of 
a pronominal root and its influence in the formatioi^ 
of words. 

In some languages, and imrticulaidy in Chinese, » 
pivdicative root may by itself be used as a noun, or 
a verb, or an adjective or adverb. Thus the Chmesc 
sound ta means, vathout any change of form, gi’eat, 
greatness, and to be great.* If th stands before a sub- 
stantive, it has the meaning of an adjective. •Thus fa 
jin means a gi’cat man. If ta stands after a substantive, 
it is a predicate, or, as we should say, a verb. Thusy/n 
tn or (jin ta ye) would mean the man is great.f Or 

again, jin ngo, li })u ngo, would mean 

. . . man ]>ad, law not bad. Here we see that 
th(‘re is no outivard distinction whatever betweem a 
)’iM)t and a word, and that a noun is distiniruished 
from a verb merely by its collocation in a sentence. 

* EiKllicher, Chinesische Grawmatik^ § 128. 

t If two words are placed like jin the first may form the 
predicate of the second, the second being used as a substantive. 
ThusyV/i ta might mean the greatness of man, but in this case it 
is more usual to say jin tci ta. 

‘ Another instance — chen^ virtue ; ex. jin tchi chen, the virtue 
of man : e/«e/i, virtuous ; ex. chen jin, the virtuous man : chen^ 
to approve ; ex. chen tclii, to find it good : cheny well ; ex. chen 
ko, to sing well.*— Stanislas Julien. 

T 
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In Other lan^ua^ro!*, however, nixl purtieiihi' ly In 
the Aryan lan^unijes, no precUentive rt.H>t can hv 
it.<elf lonn a woitl. Thus in I.atin tlu*re is n ittot 
/«<;, to shine. In order to have a suhstautive, sueli 
as lijrht, it was necessary to adtl a pronoinitial < r di- 
monstnitive nnit, this lonnin;; the ifetu ral subject (»!' 
which the inetmin^ contained in the ro<»t is to in pre- 
dicated. Thus by tiie addition ot' the pmuotnitud 
element jr w c have the Latin noun, tlie lieJit, or 

literally, shining-there. Let us ad<l u jH‘i*sonal pro- 
noun, and we have the verb /»«•-« ->?, shining-tliou, thou 
shinest. Let u.s add other pn^ioininal derivatives, and 
we get the adjectives, /ac<V/«.v, /aew/ea/a.s, IftceriM. See. 

It would be a totallv mistaken tdew, however, w«‘re 

% 

we to sup|X)se that all derivative elements, all that 
remains of a wonl after the pnalieative root has lu'cn 
removed, must Ik‘ tA»ced back to pronominal r(H)ts. 
We hav<l^ onlv tf) l<K»k at stane <»f our own inofleni 
derivatives in onlcr to Ik* otinvinoed that inanv <*t 
them were onirinallv i*re«lioative, that tlu‘v ent<*r«Ml 
into comjKjsition witlj the principal }>re<licative r«M)t, 
and then fh\*iu<iled down to mer«* suffixes. Thus 
scape in landscitpc. aial the more iiKHlern iti 

hardship are lK)th derived from th<; sunn* root which 
we have in Gothic,* skiipii^ .sr/vly/, .skojmu)^ to create; in 
Anglo-Saxon, srti]>e. s-cop^ sropon. It is tla; .same as 
the Gerhiiiti dofivative, scha/f^ in (JescUschaff &;c. So 
u^uin dom in wisdom or chrldemlorn is derived frotn 
the same ro<jt which we have in to do. It is tlie same 
as the German thorn in Christeuthunt, the Angh/- 
Saxon dom in r^ninfj-dom, Kmiifjthum.jf Sennetimes 

* Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, b. ii. 8. 52 1. 

t Spenser, Shephear^a Calender, Februaric 8.> (od. Collier, 
I. p. 25) : — 
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it in!i\ so<‘m whotlipr u <lenvativo element 

xvjix oi'iLriJiJilly merely flemon.strativ<* or predicative, 
'riiu- tlu‘ termiiiiitioii of tint comparative in >San^krit 
li" ilie (Jreek teros. This mi;rht, at first si^ht, 

I he taKt-n lor a demonstrative element, hut it is in 
|realit\ the root tar^ \^ich means to fjo h(>]fOjul^ which 
I we Jiave likewise in the Latin iranH. This trans in 
its I reiieh fonn tir.'f is j>refixed to ialjectives in order 
to express a higher ov transcendent degree, and the 
same r<Hit was well a<lupted to fonji the comjmrative 
in the ancient Arjan tongues. This root must like- 
wise he admitted in one of the tenninations of the 


locative which is tra in Sanskrit; for instance ^m 
fit, ti demonstrative r«K>t, we form ta-tra^ tliere, origi- 
nally this way ; we fonn in another way ; 

the same as -in Latin we saj* ali-ter, fnan aliiul ; com- 
])Ounds no more surju’ising than the I'rench autt'cincnt 
(see ]). -Ifi) and tlie English othencise. 

!Most of the terminaitions of declension and conju- 
gation ar(‘ dc'inonstnitive roots, and the for instance, 
of' the third person singular, he love.<f, can he j)i\)ved 
To ha\'e heen originally the demonstrative prtaioun 
of the third person. It was originally not hut t. 
This will require some exjdanation. The tennina- 
tiou of the third person singidar of the present is tl 
in Sanskrit. Thus <Ai, tt> give, hecomes ihidati^ he 
gives ; <//e/, to place; dadhtUi^ lie jilaces. 

In (Jreek this ti is changed into ttl ; just ns the 
Sanskrit //v//w, the Latin At, thou, appears in Greek as 
s)/. Tlius Greek didusi corresponds to Sanskrit, daddti; 


* Cn«Ulic, I woto thou konst- little gooti 
So VHiiily t’julvaunee thy hcjullesse hood :* 

(for thy headlcBsness ; /iood is a termination denoting estate, as 
manhood. — T. Warton.) 

T 2 
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tithcfii to diuihttti. In tlu‘ oourso of tinu*, howfvor. 
cverv (uvok .v bftwioii two vowol'*, in u toniii nation, 
was elidt'cl. Thus dors not form tin* ^-rnifivr 

like the Latin genus, genesis or genet >s, hut 
geneos ~ genniis. I he dative is not (/e'/ns/ (tin Latin 
geiuri), hut genei— genei. In tin* same inantn*r all 
the repcidar verbs have et for tin* ti*rminati«m of tin* 
third person sitijrular. I»ut this */ stands t'>r « w. 
Thus tggtel stands for fggtt'-i, ami this h»r tgf<te'i. 

Tile Latin drops the final /, and instead of ti In', t. 
Thus We efet niiiiif, ilieit. 

Now there is a law to whieh I alluded befor< . 
wl|^ch is called (irinnn’s f.aw. Aeeonlinir to it e\er\ 
tenuis in Latin is in (.Jothie represented by its eorre- 
spondine* aspimte. lienee, instead of /. we should 
expj-ft in Gothic ///; and so we find indi'cd in tiotiiic 
/mAu/p, instead of I^itin Intfiet. 'fliis u.spiraf<* likt*wise 
ap|x?urs in An;^lo-Saxon. where he Inees is Intnlh. It 
is preserved in the Biblicid he loreth, and 1t is only 
in modem Knidish that it gradually sank to .s. In 
the tt of he. ioves, thereflire, we have a demonstrative 
'/ root, added to the predicative root Any, and this s i.s 
|originaUy the same as the Sanskrit ti. This t\ again 
must be traceii back t«> the demonstrative rwit to, this 
or there; whieh exist.s in the Sanskrit dtmuinstrativt^ 
pronoun UnU the Givek A/, the Gothic thaUt^ the 
English lhal', and whieli in Latin we can trace in 
tabs, iantm, tune, inm, and even in tauten, an <*ld . 
, locative in men. We have thus seen that what we 
‘Call the third person singular of the pre.sent is in 

( reality a simple <*onipound of a pretlicative rw>t 
with a demonstrative rwM. It is a com|K>und like 
] any other, only That the second part is not pre- 
\ dicativc, but simply demonstrative. As in pay- 
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TruistiT w preclicattj pay of master, meaning a pereon 
whose office it is to pay, so in dada-ti, fftve-he, 
the aiieient friuners of lan^ua^e simply predicated 
oiviii” of som(^ tliird [)er.son, and tliis synthetic pro- 
|M)sitii.ii, i;ire-hi‘, is the same sis whsit we now call the 
third person sin;fukr in the indicative mood, of the 
present tense, in the sietive voice.* 

We liiive iK!0(!SS8irily confined ourselves in our 
iinalvsis of hmgusiire to thsit fiunily of languages to 
which our own tongue, and those with which we are 
h(‘st iiesjusiinted, belong; but what applies to Ssinskrit 
and flu* Aryan family apjdies to the ivhole realm of 
human speech. Every language, without a single 
excejition, that has as yet b«‘en cast into the crucible 
of cotnparjitive grammar, has been found to contain 
these two substantwl elements, predicjitive and de- 
monstrative roots. In the Semitic family these two 
constituent elements are even more palpable than in 
Samskrit find Greek. Even before the discovery of 
Sfuiskrit, and the rise of comparative philology, 
Semitic scholars hud successfully traced back tlie 
whoh* dictionaiy of HebreAV and Arabic to a small 
number of roots, and as every root in these languages 
consist.s of three consommts, the Semitic languages 
have sometimes been called bv the name of triliteral. 

To a still higher degree the constituent elements 
lire, as it were, on the verj’ surface in the Turanian 
tiimily of speech. It is one of the characteristic fea- 
tures of thfit family, that, wliatever the number of 
[prefixes and suffixes, the root must always stand out 
ji full relief^ and must never be allowed to suffer by 
ts contact with derivative elements. 

* Each verb in Greek, if conjugated through all its voices, 
lense s, moods, and persons, yields, together with its participles, 
shout 1,300 forms. 
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Thore is one lauffuajre, the ('Ijineso, iit wliii h m> 
unalvsis t>t‘any kiinl is rtHjuin il tor the <liMov» .y of 
its o»nip)nent parts. It is a lan;rna”^e in \vhi< h no 
[<-<.Kik‘Scenee of rtHtfs has taken pl.iee; every wonl is a 
ri»ot, and every r»M)t i> a \vor»l. It is, in tiu-t. tla- 
most primitiw stau** in wlneh we ean imagine human 
laniiiiairc t<.> ha%e e\i>f««l. li lau.ifuaoc <■''///-//»•// 
what we should naturally have exp- ctetl 

■ all laniriia‘a-s to he. 

1 * ^ 

There are, iu» douht, nunieiMUs dialeet.*' in Asia, 
Africa, Americ:v. and IN'lynesia, which have not yet 
been dissected by the knite 4>t‘ the grammarian; hut 
we iiiav lie satisfied at 'least with this neirative evi- 
<lence, tliat, a.s yet. m> lan;^ua<re which has {)as.se<l 
throu'di the juvleal of <rr:mimatical analvsis has ever 
diselu.'^t'fl any but these two constituent elentent.s. 

The pniblem, therefiiiv, of the ori^rin of hin;;ua*re, 
whi<*h seemeel so jKTplexinir aial my.sterious to th<i 
ancient [diilosophers, assumes a much simpler as|K.*et 
with us. Wi‘ ha\e learnt what lansjuaet* is made t»f ; 
we have found that eveiythinjr in laufruage, except 
the ro4its, is infei/iLnble, and ean be aeci>unte<l for. 
77iere is iiothmjs to sur/irise us in the combinati^ai of 
the predicative and <h !non‘‘trativ<* nxits wliieh letl to 
the buildiiio up of all the lan^nta;fe'4 with wliieli we 
are actpiamted, from Chnu'se to IvnoU>h. It is not 
only conceivable, as Professc»r J*ott r<-murks, ‘ tliat 
the formation of the vsansknt language, as it is 
handed down to us, may have been preceded by a 
state of the greatest simplicity and entire absence of 
inflc‘Ctions, such as is exhibited to the present day 
by the Chinese and other intmosyllabic languages.’ 
It is absolutely impossible that it should have been 
otherwise. After we have seen that all languages 
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must IiJivo started from this Chinese or monosyUabic 
stsitro, flu* only portion of the proldem of the origin 
tif hm;.' U!ig<‘, that remains to be Sf>lved is this : How 
can we account tor the origin of those pix'dicative 
and deiiioiistmtive r<K)ts which form the constituent 
eleiiieiiJ-^ of all human speech, and which have 
hitherto resisted all attempts at further analysis ? 
'I’hi'5 j>iol>l(.*ni Aviil fonn the subject of our two next 
Lectur< ‘s- 
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.MORPHOLOUKWL CL.V.SSIFU ATl* >.V. 

W E finished in our last Lecture our analysis of Ian* 
«niage, and we arrive*! at the rt'sult that predi- 
cative and demonstrative roots Jire the sole coiistituen't 
elements of huinan speech. 

‘ Wq now tuni TiaeKTh ortler to discover how many 
|)o.ssible tbnns of languagi* may l>e prwluced by the 
free combination < if the<e constituent eh *111011 ts ; ainl 
we .shall thi'U end«*avour to find <iut wh* tlier each of 
these passible fonus has its n al eounii rpart in some 
or other of th«- <liale<-ts «if mankind. We are attempt- 
ing in fact to cuny out a morjdi 4 >lo 4 fit'iil rltissljiratinn 
of s|H;ech, which is ba.setl I'ntirely on flu* form or 
maniMT in which nsits are put together, uiul there- 
for*.* <pute imleiwmlent of the giau*alo*rical cltussifica- 
tion which, according to its very nature, is based on 
the formations of language* hamled down r<ju<ly made 
from generation to genemtion. 

Befon;, however, we enter on this, the prineijial 
subject of our* present Ijccture, we have still to 
examine, as V>riefly as possible, a second family of 
speech, which, like, the Aryan, is established on the 
strictest pnnciples of genealogical classification, 
namely, the Semitic. 
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Th(! Semitic family is divided into three branches, 
th«‘ Artunnii', the Ifebi'nic, and the Arabic* 

'flic Aramaic occu|>i(*s the north, including Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and part of the ancient kingdoms of 
liabyloiiia Jind Assyria. It is known to us chiefly in 
two <lial(.‘(rts, the St/riac and Chaldee. The former 
iiaiiio given to the language which has been pre- 
served to us in a translation of the Bible (the Peshitof ) 
ascribe<l to the second centur}^ and in the rich Chris- 
tian literature dating fhnn the fourth. It is still 
spoken, though in a very con’upt fonn, by the Xesto- 
rians of Kurdistan, near the lakes of Van and Urmia, 
and by some Christian tribes in Mesopotamia; and 
an attempt has been made by the American mis- 
sionaries, J stationed at Urmia, to restore this dialect 
to some grammatical correctness by publishing trans- 
lations and a grammar of what they caU the Neo- 
Syriac language. 

The name of Chaldee has been given to the lan- 
giujge adoi)ted by the Jews during the Babylonian 
captirity. Though the Jews always retained a know- 
ledge of their sacred language, they soon began to 
adopt the dialect of their conquerors, not foT conver- 

ft m 

* ITistoire gene rale et Systhne conupare des Langues semu 
tiques^ par Ernest Eeimn. Seconde edition. Paris, 1858. 

f Peshito nn*ans simple. The Old Testament was translated 
from Hebrew, the New Testament from Greek, about 200, if not 
earlier. Ephraem Syms lived in the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury. During the eighth and ninth centuries the Nestorians of 
Syria acted as the instructors of the Arabs. Their literary and 
intellectual supremacy began to fail in the «tenth century. It 
was revived for a time by Gregorius Barhebrmus (Abulfaraj) in 
the thirteenth century. Sec Renan, p. 257. ♦ 

J Messrs. Perkins and Stoddard, the latter the author of a 
grammar, published in the Journal of the American Orienial 
Society y vol. v. 1. 
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satlon only, but also for literacy conipoaition.* The 
book of Ezm contuiiia fragments in Chitldee, contein> 
}x)raneous mth the cuneitbrm inscriptiona of Darius 
and Xerxes, and several of the a}^xx;ry|>hal books, 
though preser^'ed to us in Greek only, weii* m<^t likely 
couijx>sod originally in ChaldtH.*, and not in Hebrew. 
The so-adled Targumaf again, oi» translations and 
paruphnuscs of the Old Testament, written during 
the centuries immediately j»recedi!»g ami tbllowing 
the C’hristiun era,;J: give us ant)ther s|K*cimcn <»f the 
Aramaic, or the language of llabvlonia, as tnm>- 
planted to Palestine. This Aramaic was the tlialeci 
Sj)oken by C'hrist and his disciple.**. The few 
authentic words preserved in the \(. w Testam<-t»t as* 
spnkeu by our l.nnl iu His own language, such as 
Talitha kumi, Efhphitha, Ahhn^ are not in Hebrew, 
but in the Chaldee, or Aramaic, as thcn‘s}>okcn by 
the Jews.§ 

After the destruction of .Terusalem the literature of 
the .Tews contiuue<l to be written in the same dialect. 
The Talmud ji of .Tcrusidem of the fourth, and that 
of Babvkai of the fifth, <*enturv exhibit tlie Aramean, 

a.s spoken by tlie educated Jews settled iu the.se two 

» 

* Renan, p. 214 sey,^ chaUlecu bibluiue serait un dialeetc 
aramden legerement hebraise*” 

f Arabic, tarjam, to explain ; Drcujoman^ Arabic, tarjamdn. 

^ The most ancient are those of Onkelos and Jonathan, in the 
second century after Christ, Others arc much later, later even 
than the Talmud. Renan, p. 220. 

§ Renan, pp. 220>-222. 

|{ Talmud (iastruction) consists of Mishna and Gemara. 
Mishna means repetition, viz. of the Law* It was collected and 
written down about 218, by Jehuda. Gemara is a continuation 
and ' commentary of the Mishna ; that of Jerusalem was iinLshcd 
towards the end of the fourth, that of Babylon towards the end 
of the fifth century^ 
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localities, though greatly depraved and spoiled by an 
admixture of strange elements. This language re- 
mtuned the literary idiom of the Jews to the tenth 
century. The Masora^* and the traditional commen- 
tary of the Old Testament, was written in it about 
that time. Soon after the Jews adopted Arabic as 
their literaiy language, and retained it to the thir- 
teenth century. They then returned to a kind of 
iiKxternised Hebrew, which they still continue to 
employ for learned discussions. 

It is cm’ious that the Arsiraaic branch of the Sem- 
itic family, though originally the language of the 
great kingdoms of Babylon mid Nineveh, should have 
been preserved to us only in the literatui’e of the 
Jews, and of the Christians of Syria. There must 
Ila^'e been a Babylonian literature, tor tlie irisdom of 
the Chaldeans had acquired a reputation which could 
hardly have been sustained without a literatiu’e. 
Abraham must have spoken Aramaic before he 
emigrated to Canaan. Laban sjxike the same dia- 
lect, mid the nmne which he gave to the heap of 
stones that was to be a -witness between him and 
Jacob (Jegar-sahadutha), is Syriac, whereas Galeed, 
the name by which Jacob called it, is Hebrew.f If 
we are ever to recover a knowledge of that ancient 
Babylonian literature, it must be frain the cuneifbnn 
inscriptions lately brought home from Babylon and 
Nineveh. They ara clearly written in a Semitic Imi- 
guage. About this there cmi be no longer miy doubt. 
And though the progi-ess indeciphering.themhasbeen 
slow, and slower than was at one time ex^iected, yCt 

* First printed in the Babbinic Bible, Venice, 1525. 

-j- Quatrombre, Mtmoiri sur les Nabatiens^ p. 139. 
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there is no reesoii to despair. In a letter, dated April 
1853, Sir Henry llawlinsoii wrote : — 

*On the clay tablets whicli we have found at 
Nineveh, and which now are to be counted by tliou- 
sands, there are explanatory treatises on almost every 
subject imder the sun ; the art of writing, grammars, 
and dictionaries, notation, weights and measures, di- 
risioBs of time, clu\)uolog\% iistronomy, geography, 
history, raytliology, geoh»gy, lM>tany, &e. In faet 
we have now' at our dis|josaI a perh*et eyelopiedia 
of Assyrian science.’ 

Consiilering what lias been achieved in d«H’ij»hcring 
one class »)F cuneiform inscriptions, tlu- l^ersian. there 
is no reason to <loul>t that the whole of that cvelo- 
pa*dia wnll some day he ivail with the ‘:am<> I'a^e with 
w'hich we read the mountain reeonls ol* 1 )arius. 

There is. however, another miserable remnant ot 
what was onee the litenitnre of the ('hahh'ans or 
Bahvlonians. namelv. the />(«»/. ,>f Ailmn, and similar 
w'orks jireserved by the Mt'mloVfcs or a 

curious sect s«*ttle(l near liassor.i. Though the com- 
jiosition of th<‘se w«jrks is as late as the tenth eentury 
after Christ, it has been supp<»sed tliat under a 
modem crust of wild and s«-nseless hallucinations, 
they contain some grains of genuine ancient IJabylo- 
niaii thought. Th<;se Meiidiiitaa have in fact been 
identified with the \<thafeatis, who are mentioned us 
lute as the tenth century* ofour.oni, as a race purely 
pagan,, and .distinct from Jew’s, Christians, and 
Mohammedans. In Ambic the name Nabateanf is 
u.sed tor Babylonians — nay, all the people of Aramaic 
origin, settled in the earliest times between the 

* Kenan, p. 241. f-Ibid. p. 237. 
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Euphnites rmd Tigris are referred to liy^that name.^ 
It is sup{x)scd that the Nabateahs, who are men- 
tioned about the beginning of the Christian era as a 
race distinguished for their astronomical and general 
scientific knowledge, were the ancestors of* the 
media?vnl Nabateans, and the descendants of the 
anci(*nt Jhiljylonians and Chaldeans. Y6u may have 
lately seen in some literary journals an account of 
a work called The Nabatean Afjricillture. It exists 
only in an Arabic translation by Ibn-Wahshiyyah, 
the ( 'hiiklean.,f who lived about 900 yeara after 
Chi“ist, but the original, which’ was written by 
Knthanii in Arainean, has lately been referred to the 
beirinninjr of the thirteenth centurv b.c. The eri- 
<lence is not 3 ’et full\' betbre us, but from what is 
known it seein§ iuor<; likeh' that this work was the 
eonipilatiou of a Nabatean who lived alxmt the 
fourth centuiy after Christ and though it contams 
ancient traditions, which mav' go back to the davs of 
tlie o-reat JJabvlonian monarchs, these tr.jditions can 
hardly be taken as a fair representation of the ancient 
civilisation of the Ai’amean race. 

* (^uatremere, Mi-moire snr les Kabateens, p. 116. 

t Il>ii-\Valishiyyah was a Mussulman, but his family had been 
converted ibr three generations only. lie translated a collection 
of Nabatean books. Three have been preserved: 1, the Nabatean 
Agriculturi: ; 2, the book on poisons ; 3, the book of Tcnkelusha 
(Teucros) the Babylonian ; besides fragments of the book of the 
secrets of the Sun and Moon. The Nabatean Agriculture was 
referred by Quatremere {Jourttal Asiatique, ISSo) to the period 
between Belesis who delivered the Babylonians from their Median 
iiiastiu's, and the taking of Babylon by Cyrus. * J*rof. Chwolson 
of St. Petersburg, who has examined all the MSS, places 
Kuthami at the beginning of the thirteenth century B.9.- 

t Uennn, Memoire sur Vage du livre intitule Agriculture 
Nabateenne, p. 38, Paris, 1860; Times, January 31, 1862. 
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, The second branch of the Semitic i^ily is tlie 
ffSraky chiefly represented by the ancient language 
of Palatine, where Hebrew was spoken and written 
fiom the dap of Moses to the times of Nehemiuli 
and *the Maccabees, though of course with consider- 
able modifleations, and ivith a strong adluixtur«^ of 
Aramean fonns, jMirticularly since the Babylonuui 
captivity, and the rise of a ])owerfid civilisatum in 
die neighbouring country (*f Svria. The ancient hin- 
guage of Pheenieia. to judgo from inscriptM »us, was 
most closely allied to Uobi'ow, and tlu* ianiinac'c 
of the Carthaguuan> t<H.> must In* rcferivd to the .sum- 
branch. 

llehn-w was first encnwu'lu'd ujxm by Aramaic 
dialei't.-i. thronirh the iKilitical aseendenev of Ilabvlon, 
and still more of Syria ; and was at last swe[tt away 
by Amhic. which, since the con<]ueNt of Pale^tin- 
and Svria in the vear <».’>(». has monopolised nearlv 
the whole area formerlv oeenpied hy the two older 
branches of the Semirie stoek, tin.* Aramaic an<l 
Hebrew. 

This third, or Araliic, branch .sprang from tin- 
Arabian peninsuhi. wlu-re it is still s}K>ken liy a eom- 
pact nia.ss of aboriginal iidiabitauts. Its luo.st ancient, 
documents are tlu? HiiHyiinth'. inserijitions. In ^•ery 
early times this Arabic liranch was transj)lant<*d to 
Africa, where, south of Egypt and Nubia, on the 
coast opposite Yemen, an anci(*nt Semitic dialect has 
maintained it.self to the pivsi-nt day. This is tlu? 
Eihiopi' or AhynHinian, or, as it is called by tlu* people 
themselves, ^lie *Geef< language. Though no longer 
spoken in its purity by the ju'ople of Habc.sli, it is 
still prCserv'ed in their .sacred writings, tmnslations 
of the Bible,- and similar works, which date from the 
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third nnd fourth centuries. The modemlanguage of| 
Abyssinia is called Amhanc. ' 1 

The earliest literaiy documents of Arabic go back 
beyond Mohammed. They are called MoaUakat^ lite- 
rally, suspended poems, Ijecause they are said to have 
lieen thus publicly exhibited at Mecca. They are 
old [K>])ular jiocms, descriptive of desert life. With 
Moluimnicd Arabic became the language of a victo- 
rious religion, and established its sway over Asia, 
Africa, and luirope. 

These tln%e bnuiches, the Ammaic, the Hebraic, 

.'ind Arabic, are so ch>Hely related to each other, *that 

it AViis inijKjssible not to recognise their common 

origin. J'iveiy nwt in these languages, as far back 

as we know them, must consist of three consonants, 

and numerous w<U’(ls arc derived fi*om these roots bv 

» 

a simple change of vowtds, lea\*ing the consonantal - 
skeleton as much as possible intact. It is impossible 
to mistake a Semitic language; and what is most 
important — it is impossible to imagine an Aiyan 
language derived from a Semitic, or a Semitic from 
an Aiwan language. The grammatical framework is 
totally distinct in these two fiimilies of sjteech. This 
do(‘S not exchide, however, the j)ossibility that both 
art* diverging streams of the same source ; and the 
comparisons that have been instituted between the 
Semitic roots, reduced to their simplest^ form, smd 
the roots of the Aiyaii Luiguages, have made it more 
than probable that the matei’ial elemlnits with which 
they both started w'erc originally the same. 

Other languages Avhich are supposed to belong 
to the Semitic tainily are the Berber dialects of 
Northern Africa, sicken on the coast from Eg}'pt to 
the Atlantic Ocean betbre the invasion of the -Arabs, 
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mul now pushed Iwck towtuxls the interior. Some 
otJier AlViean langua^e.s t<H>, sueJi a.s the //m/.s-sr/ and 
t/u/Zu, have been ela-sseil a.s Semitic; and the laii- 
^a^e t>f K*ryj»t, from the I'arliest hiero^lyphie in- 
seri[>tions to the Ct»ptic, whicli ct*used to Ik* spoken 
tifter the st‘vent<*<‘nth century, has etpially Imu'ii re- 
ferred to this class.* The St*initie eiianicter t)f these 
dialectSf however, is much less clearly defiiuKl, and 
the ONiict degree of relationship in which they stand 
to the Semitic languages^ projK*rly so called, has still 
to be determined.* • 

Strictly 8|)eaking, the Aryim and Semitic aiv the 
finiy families oi speech w’hieh fully deserve that title. 
They lx»th pivsupjMOse the existence of a fitiished sys- 
tem of griuniiiar, previous tt» tlu* first divt*rgen<‘e <*f 
their dialects. Their history is fi*oiu the lH‘ginning a 
history of decay nitlier than of growth, and lu net- 
the umni.stakeabh- fannly-llktiiess which pervados 
e wry one even of tJn ir latost <h .-f eiidanr.s. 'I'hi- lan- 
guage of th«* SejHiy and that of the Knglish M>ldier 
are, strictly speaking, one and the .-ame langm.ige. 
They are Ix^th built up of materials which Avere <lefi- 
iiitely shajK-d before the Teutonic and Indie branclu .s 
separated. No new rcMjt has Iteen added to <*ither 
since their first s< [»aration ; and the grammatical fijrrns 
which arc of more modern gi*owth in Kiiglish or Hin- 
dustani, are, if closely examined, new combination.s 


♦ Some excellent articles on these outlying memh(?rs of the 
Semitic family were published by Dr. Lottner in the Tranmeiions 
of the Philological sfociety^ 1S61, p. 20, *On the Sister Families of 
Languages, especially those connected with tlie Semitic Family/ 
The relationship, however, of these languages with Arabic, 
Hebrew, and Syriac, is hardly so close and definite as might seem 
to be implied by the term of Sister families. 
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only of clfinonts which existed from the beginning in 
Jill tlm .Viyan ilialects. In the termination of the 
I'higlisli he /.S', auid iri the inaudible temiination of the 
b’rciich 1! est^ we n^cognise, the result of an act per- 
formed hefon* tJic first sepamtion of the Aryan family, 
th<* combination of the predicative root as with the 
tlcmonstrative root ti ; an act perfonned once for all, 
and continuing to be felt to the present day. 

It was the custom of Nebuchadnezzar to have tis 
name stamped on every brick that was used during 
his i*eign in erecting his colossjil palaces. Those 
jMiliices fell to ruins, but from the ruins the ancient 
materials were carrietl away for building new cities ; 
and, on examining the bricks in the walls of the 
modern city of Bagdad on the borde!*s of’*the Tigris, 
Sir Ihmiy Rawlinson discovered on each the clear traces 
of that royal signature. . It is the same if we examine 
the struct\ire of modern languages. They t<K> were 
built up with the materials taken fi‘t»m the ruins of 
the ancient languages, and every word, if properly 
examined, displays the visible stamp impressed upon 
it from the first by the fbundei*s of the .iVrj^an and 
tlu; Semitic empires of speech. 

The relationship of languages, however, is not 
alwa} s so close. Languages may tlivei’ge before their 
gi’ammatical system has become fixed and hardened; 
and in that eas(j they cannot be expected to show the 
sam(; marked features of a common descent as, for 
instance, the Neo-Latin dialects, French, Italian, and 
8 1 Mini sh. They may have much in common, but they 
will likewise display an after-growth in woiiis and 
gmmihatical fonns peculiar to each dialect. With re- 
gard to words wc see that even languages so intimately 
related to each otlun* as the six Romance dialects, 

u 
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v diverged in some of the commonest expres^ons. 

Instead of the Latin /mter, the Trench /r^re, we find 
' Jin Spanish hermano. There was a verj' good reason 
for this change. The Latin word /rater, changed into 
.' ‘./ray said /ray h’, ha<l been applu‘<i toexpres.s a In'other 
' or a friar. It was felt iiiconvenient that the same 
word should express two ideas which it was sunue- 
' -| times necessaiy to distinguish, and thereftnv, by a 
' ^ kind of natiii'al elimination, /rater was given up as 
'.the name of brother in Sjwnish, and replaced fiiaii 
the dialectical stoivs of Latin by yermanu.'i. In the 
same manner the Latin wonl tiir shepherd, pastor, was 
so constantly applied to the slieplierd of the people 
or the clergpnan. ie j>a.-iteur, that a new woixl was 
wantetl for'tlie real shepherd. Thus l/€rbieariu.<, from 
herheje t)r rerre,r, a wether, was used insti'ad of pastor, 
juid changed into the French hcrycr. Instead of the 
S])ani.sh enftruto, ill, we find in French imilaile, in 
Italian malato. Languages so intimately relati'd as 
Greek and- Latin have fixed on <litlerent e.xpressions 
for son, daughter, brother, w«)inan, man, sky, earth, 
m<x>n, hand, mouth, tree, bii-d, dc.* That is t«> say, 
out of a large numlxT of synonymes which were sup- 
plied by the numer<»us dialects of the Aiyan family, 

. the Greeks perpetuated <aie, the Jlomans anotlu'r. 
\^It is clear that when the working of this princijde of 
natural selection is allowed to extend more widedy, 
languagtjs, though pnjceeding from the stune sourca*, 
may in time acquire a totally different nonuaiclature 
for* the commonest objects.^ The number of real 
synonymes is frequently exaggerated, and if we ai*e 
told that in Icelandic there are 120 names for island, 


* See Latter on T uranian Languages, p. 62. 
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or in Arabic 500 names for lion,* and 1000 names for * 
sword, f many of these are no doubt purely poetical. 
lJut even where there arc in a language only four or 
five nuTucs for tlie same objects, it is clear that four 
languages might be derived from it, each in appear- 
ance (juite distinct from the rest. 

The same applies to grammar. When the Romance 
languages, for instance, formed their new future by 
j)Iii< ing the auxiliaiy verb habere^ to have, after the 
infinitive, it was quite open to any one of them to fix 
upon some other expedient for expressmg the future. 
The French miglit have chosen je vais dire or je 
dirraix (I wade to say) instead o^je dirai, and in this 
case th(‘ future in French would have been totally 
distinct from the future in Italian. If such changes 
are possible in literary languages of such long stand- 
ing as Fi’cuch and Italian, we must be j)repared for a 
great deal more in languages wdiich, as I said, diverged 
bef jre any definite settlement had taken place either 
in their grammar or their dictionaiy. If we were to 
exp('ct in them the definite criteria of a genealogical 
relationship which unites the members of the Atyan 
and Semitic families of speech, we should necessarily 
be disappointed. Such criteria coidd not jx)ssibly 
exist in these languages. But there are criteria for 
determining even these inora distant degrees of rela- 
tionship in the vast realm of speech; and they are 
sufficient at least to arrest the hasty conclusions of 
those who would deny the [wssibility of a common 
origin of any languages more removed fiom each 
other than Fi*ench and Italian, Sanskrit and Greek 
Hebrew and Arabic. You will see this more clearly 

* Rcnnn, Jlisloire des Langues semitiqwes, p. 137. 

t Pococke, to Abulfaragius, p. 153; Glossology, p. 352. 
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after wc have examined the priiiciplos of whut I esdl 
the morphological claottijication of Jiuinao spcecii. 

At» all lantfuages, so fur as we cun judge at j>reseiii. 
can be mluced in the end to nwts, |)redicati\e and 
demonstratite, it is clear tluit, according to the niuu- 
ner ii|( which roots are put tc^ether, we may expct 

fiitid three hinds of languages, or three stages in the 
gradual formation of speech. 

1. Roots may be .used as w(»rds, each root pre- 
serving its full independence. 

2. Two roots may be joined together to ft>nn words, 
and in these compounds one nK>t may lose its inde- 
pendence. 

3. Two roots may be joined together to form words, 
and in these com[X)imds botli roots may lose their 
indejicndence. 

Wliat applies to two roots, applies to thr<'e oi* four 
or more. The principle is the same, though ir. w^udd 
lead to a more varied subdivision. 

The first stage*, in which (.*ach root pr(‘ser\es its 
> independence, and in which there is no fi)rmal dis- 
\tinction between a root and a word, I call the liojilcal 
'pBtage. This stage is best rej)resented by a'hc-U'nt 
Chinese. Languages belonging to this first or lladi- 
cal Stage have sometimes been called MoTtonyllohic or 
Isolating, The second stage, in which two or more 
roots coalesce to form a word, the one retaining its 
radical independence, the other sinking down to tv 
mere termination, I call the TemiinationnL Stage. 

‘ "^his stage is .best represented by the Turanian family 
of sj^ech, and the languages belonging to it have 
generally been called, agglutmgtiv^ from gluten, glue. 
The third stage, in which roots coalesce so that nei- 
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tluT the: itncnor tlie other retains its substantive inde| 
|)(*iuh*ncc, I ejill tlie, In^ectjifffM Stage. This stage 
best. r(‘j»-i*.s( rite(J by the Aryan and Semitic familie^: 
and th( lun^uaj^es belonging to it have ^)metime8 
)»e<‘ii distinguished by the name of organic or amal- 
gaiaathig. 

The first stage excludes p honeti c cornigtion alto* 
gether. 

The second stage excludes phonetic corruption in 
the j)rincipal root, but allows it in the secondary or 
determinative elements. 

The thiwl stage allows phonetic corruption both in 
the principal root and in the terminations. 

A few instances will make this classification clearer. 

In the first stage, which is represented by Chinese, 
ovei*v word is a root, and has its own substantial 
meaning. Thus, where we say in Latin baculo, with 
a stick, we say hi Chinese g ahig.* Here g might be 
taken for a inei'e preposition, like the English with. 
lint in Chinese this |f is a root; it is the same word 
which, if used as a verb, -would mean ‘to emjdoy.’ 
Therefoi’e in Chinese g cdiig means literally ‘ em[)loy 
stick.’ Or again, Avherc Ave say in English at homey 
or in Latin the Chinese say ud-h\ u6 meaning 
hou.-<Cy and U originally The name for day 

in modem Chinese is gi-Ue^ Avhicli means originally 
.son of the .siin.\ 

There is in Chinese, as aat saAV before, no formal 

* Kiidlichor, Chinesisehe Grammatik, p. 223. 

t IhuL p. 339. 

j In this word tse (tseu) does not signify son ; it is an 
ivddition of frequent occurrence ‘after nouns, adjectives, and verbs. 
Thus, lao, old+tocK is father; wet, the interior +foCM is wife; 
hiang, scent is clove; Aon, to beg+teew, a mendicant; 
hi, to act + tseu, an actor .’ — Stanislas Julien. 
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distinction between a noun, a verb, an adjectivt*, an 
adverb, a preposition. TJjiC «irae root, accordiiii>: t<i 
its position in a sentence, may be employed to convey 
tlie meaning of great, greatness, greatly, and t«» be 
great. Everything in tact depends in Chinese on the 
ipropeh e&llocat|on of words in a sentence. Thus ?igd 
th ni iheaus ‘ I beat thee; ' but ni ih ngb would mean 
*Thou beatest me.' Thus ngd gin means bad 
num;' ^ would mean *• the man is bad.’ 

As long as every word, or part of a word, is felt to 
|i^ress its own radical nu^miug, a language belongs 
to the first or radical stage. As soon as such words 
as in gi-tse^ day, li in at home, or f/ in p-edng^ 
with the stick, lose their ct}anological meaning ontl 
become mere signs of derivation or of case, language 
enters into the second or Tenuinational stage. 

By far the largest number of langnag(‘s lielong to 
iJiis stage. The whole of what is called the Tunw 'uiti 
family of 8|)eeeh consists of 'rerminational or Agglu- 
tinative languages, and this Tni'unian tiimily com- 
prises in reality all languages s|>oken in Asia suid 
Europe, and not included under the Aiyan and Sem- 
itic families, with the exception of Chinese and its 
cognate dialects. In the gi’eat continent of the Old 
World the Semitic and Aryan languages oc’cupy only 
what may be called the four western i)eniusulas, 
namely, India with Persia, Arabia, Asia Minor, and 
EuTOpe ; and we have reason to suppose that even 
these, countries Avere held by Turanian tribes pro vi^s 
to the arrival of the Aryan and Semitic nations. 

This^ Turanian family is of great importance in the 
science of languages. Some scholars would deny it 
the name of a family ; and if fa mily is only applicable to 
dialects so closely coimected among themselves as the 
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Aryim or Semitic, it would no doubt be preferable to 
f«j)enk of the Turanian as class or grouji, and not as 
a family of languages. But this concession must not 
be understood as an admission that the members 
of this class start from different sources, and that 
they are held together, not by genealogical , affinity, 
but by morphological similarity only. 

These languages share element in common' which 
they must have borrowed from tne same source, and 
their formal coincidences, though of a different char 
racter from those of the Aiyan and Semitic frmilies, 
are such that it would be impossible to ascribe them 
to mere accident. p 

The name Tuimiian is used in opposition to Aryan, 
and is applied to the noftiadic races of Asia as op- 
jx)sed to the agricultuiul or Aiyan i-aces. 

The Turanian family or class consists of two great 
divisions, the Northern and the Southern. 

The Northern is sometimes called the VraU Altaic 
or Ugro-Tataric, and it is divided into five sec- 
tions, the Tungmic, Mongolic^ T urkic ., Fi n nic^ and 
Samoyedic. 

The Sputhera, which occupies the south of Asia, 
is divided into four classes, .the Tamvlky or Ae 
languages pf the Dekhan; the Blwtiya, or the dia- 
lects of Tibet arid Bhptan ; the TiiVc, or the dialects 
©rSiain, and the Malaicy or the Malay and Polynesian 
dialects. 

No doubt if we expected to find in this immense 
number of languages the same family likeness which 
holds the Semitic or Aryan languages together, we 
should be disappointed. But the very absence of that 
family likeness constitutes one of the distmguishing 
features ^TheTufanian dialects. They are Nomad 
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languagoSy as contrasted with the Ai^an and >Sem- 
itiic languages.* In the latter most words and grarn- 
matical fbms were thrown out but once by the 
creative power of one genei^on, and tliey were not 
lightly parted with, even though their o%iual dis- 
linctne^ had been blurred by phonetic corruption. 
To hahdiipwn a language iu this manner is possible 
only among j)eople^whose history runs on in one 
main stream, and where religion, law, and poetry 
supply well-defined borders which hem in on evoiy 
side the current of language. Annmg the Turanian 
nomads no such nucleus of a |>uliricul, st>cial, or 
l^erai^' character has over been formctl. I'anpircs 
wei*e no sooner founded than they were scattci-ed 
again like the sand-clouds of the de<( rt; iio hiws, no 
songs, no stories outlived tin* age of their authors. 
How cpiickly language can change, if tlms left to 
itself witJiout an\- literarv standard, we .saw in a 
fonner Lecture, when treating of tin* growth of dia- 
lects. The nio-t necessary suhstantivt's. such ns 
lather, mother, daughter, son, have fre(jiiently heeii 
lost, and replaced by synonymes in t!ie difl'erent 
dialects of Turanian speech, and the graimnatical 
terminations have been treat<*d with the same freedom. 
Nevertheless some of the Turanian numerals and ]>ro- 
:iouns, and many Turanian roots, point to a single 
original source ; and the common woi*ds and common 
roots which have been ‘discovered in the most distant 
branches of the Turanian stock, warrant the admis- 
sion of a real, though very distant, genealogical 
relationship of all Turanian speech. 

The most characteristic feature of the Turanian 


* Letter on the Turanian Languages, p. 24. 
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lan^^iiages is what has been c alled A ppl tUimtioti^ or ~ 

Tlis means not bnl^ tho^ in'j 
their grammar, pronouns are ghied to the verl» in 
order to form the conj^^tion, or prepositions to sub-^ 
stantivos in order to form declension. TTiat vould 
not be a distinguishing characteristic of the J'jifbaniaii 
or nomad languages ; for in Hebrew as well as in 
Sanskrit, c onjugat ion and decl engion wer e o ggn ally^ 
fbnned on the same jprinciple. What distinguishes 
Turanian languages is, that in them the conju-j 
gatiou and declension can still be taken to piec^ ; 
and although the terminations have by no means 
always retained their significative iwwer as indepen^ 
<leiit words, they are felt as modificator}’^ syllablelj 
and as distinct fi'om the roots to which they are 
aj)pended. 

In the Aryan languages the modifications of 
words, comprised under declension and conjugation , ' 
were likewise; originally expressed by agglutination. 
But the component j^^rts began soon to coalesce, 
so as to form one integral word, liable in its turn to 
])honetic corruption to such an extent that it became 
impossible after a time to decide which w^ the root 
and Avhich the moditicatoiy element. The difference 
between an Aryan and a Turanian language is •some- 
what the sfime as betw’een good and bad mosaic. The 
Arran words seem made of one piece, the Tui’anian 
words clearly show the sutures and fissures where the 
small stones are cemented together. 

There was a veiy good reason why the Turanian 
lanffuaffcs should have remained in this second or 
agglutinative stage. It was felt essential that the 


* Survey of Languages, p. 90. 
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radical portion of each word should stand out in 
distinct reliei^ and never be obscured or absorbed, as 
happens in the third or inflectional stage. 

The French dge, for instance, has lost its whole 
material body, and is nothing but termination. Age 
in old French was eage and edage. Edage is a cor- 
ruption of the Latin ivtaticum ; cvtaticum is a 
derivative of aitas (etaa an abbre\'iation of cpntafi ; 
wtntas is derived from eernm^ and in cevum^ w only 
is the radical or predicative element, the Sanskrit dy 
in dy-MS, life, which contains the germ from which 
these various words derive their life and meaning. 
From eeviim the Romans derived ivriternus^ con- 
ll^ted into ceternus^ so that age and eteeuity flow 
jfrom the same source. Wliat trace of (c or (evum, or 
even ceidtas and a'fas, remains in dge? Tuiiiuian 
languages cannot afford such words .as dge in tlu'ir 
dictionaries. It is an indispensable re<{uirenu*nt in 
a nomadic language that it should be intelligible to 
many, though their intercourse be but scanty. It 
Requires tradition, society, and literature to maintain 
words and fonns which can no longer be analj’sed at 
once. Such words would seldom spring uj) in 
nomadic languages, or if tliey did they would die 
away*with each generation. 

The Aiyan verb contains many forms in wliich 
the personal pronoun is no longer felt distinctly. 
And yet tradition, custom, and hiw preserve the life 
of these veterans, and make us feel unwilling to part 
with them.^ But in the ever-shifting state of a 
nomadic society* no debased coin can be tolerated in 
language, no obscure legend accepted on tnist. The 
metal must be pure, and the legend distinct ; that 
the oiii^ may be weighed, and the other, .if not 
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deciphered, at least recognised as a well-known 
guarantee. Hence the small proportion of irregular 
foiins in all agglutinative languages.* 

A Turanian might tolerate the Sanskrit 


as-mi. 

a-si. 

os-ti, 

*s-roas, ’s-tha, ’s-anti. 

I am. 

thou art. 

he is. 

we are, you are, they are ; 

or even the Latin 



’s-um, 

e-8, 

es-t. 

’su-mu8, cs'tis, ’sunt. 


In these instances, with a few exceptions, root and 
affix arc as distinguishable as, for instance, in Turkish : 

bakar-im, bakar-sin, bakar, 

I regard, thou regardest, he regards. 

bakar-iz, bakar-siniz, bakar-lar, 

we regard, you regard, they regard. 

Hut a conjugation like the Hindustani, which is a 
modern Aryan dialect, 

hun, hai, hai, hain, ho, bain, 

would not be compatilde "with the genius of the 
Turanian languages, because it would not answer the 
requirements of a nomadic life. Tui’anian dialects 
exhibit either no tenninational distinctions at all, as 
in ^Mandshu, w’hich is a Tungusic dialect; or a com- 
plete and intelligible system of affixes, as in the 
spoken dialect of Nyertchin^k, equally of Tungusic 
descent. But a state of conjugation in which, through 
phonetic corruption, the suffix of the first person 
singular and plural, and of the third person plural 
ai’c the same, whei’e there is no distinction between 
the second and third pei*sons siiigular, and between 

* The Abbe Molina states that the language of Chili is entirely 
free from irregular forms (Du Ponceau, Mitnoire^ p. 90). 
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the first and third persons plara!, would necessarily 
lead, in a Turanian dialect, to the adoption of new and 
more expressive forms. New pronouns would have 
to be used to mark the persoi^ or some other 
expedient be resorted to for the same purjiose. 

And this -^ill make it still moi'c clear wliy the 
Turanian languages, or in tact all languages in tins 
second or agglutinative stage, though pi’oteeted 
against phonetic oormption more than the Aryan 
and Semitic languages, are s»> nmeh ex])osed to the 
changes pwaluced by dialectical regeneration. A 
Tuiiinian retains, as it were, the* consciou.sju'hs <if liis 
language and graininar. The i<lea. for instance, 
whicli he connects with a plural is that of a noun 
followed bv a syllable indicative of i)luralitv ; a 
passive ^rith him is a verb followed by a syllable 
expressive of suffering, or eating, or gt>ing.* Now 
these determinative ideas maybe ex]>resse(l in various 
ways, and though in one and the same eJan, an<l 
during one period of time, u certain number of tt'rmi* 
nations would become statiotiary, and bt* assigned to 
the expression of certain gnmntuitical categories, such 
as the plural, the ])assive, the genitive, different 
hordes, as they separated, would still feel themstdv'es 
at li])erty to repeat the process of gRimmatioal t;om- 
position, and defy the comparative, grammarian to 
prove the identity of the terminations, even in dialects 
.so closely allied as Finnish and Hungarian, or Tamil 
and Telugu. 

It must n9t be supposed, however, that Turanian 
or agglutinative languages ai’e for evc'r passing 
through this process of grammatical regeneration. 


* Tetter on the Turanian Languages, p. 20G. 
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Wlicre nomadic trib^ appiroaob to a politacijl ot- 
ganisatioii^ their language, though' Turanian^ 
approach tO the system of political or traditional laa^- 
gu^es, such as Sanskrit or Hebrew. This is indeed 
the case with the most advanced members Of the 
Turanian family, the Hungarian, the Finnish, the 
Tafiil, Telugu, &c. Many of their grammatical 
teriui nations have suffered by phonetic corruption, 
but they liave not been replaced by new and more 
(ixpressive words. The termination of the plural is/w 
in Telugu, and this is j»robably a mere corruption of 
l/al, th(^ termination of the plural in Tamil. The 
only characteristic Tuvauiuii f(*titure which always 
remains is tliis : the root is never obscured. Besides 
this, the detennining or nifalifying syllables are 
generally placed at the end, and the vowels do not 
become .so absolutely fixed for each syllable as in 
Sanskrit or Hebrew. On the contrary', there is what 
is called the LaAV of Hannony, according to which the 
vowels of each word may be changed and modulated 
so as to harmonise with the key-note strack by its chief 
vowel. The vowels in Turkish, tor instance, are di- 
vided into two classes, sharp and Jiat. If a verb 
cont.ains a sharp vowel in its radical portion, the 
voAvcls of the terminations are all shaip, while the 
same tenninations, if follo>ving a root with a flat 
vowel, modulate their own vow'cls into the flat key. 
Thus we have sev-mek, to love, but hak-mah^ to regard, 
mck or mak being the termination of the infinitive. 
Thus we say, ev-ler^ the houses, but at-^ar, the horses, 
ler or lar Jbeing the termination of flic plural. 

No Aryan or Semitic language has preserved a 
similiir freedom in the harmonic arrangement of its 
vowels, while traces of it have been found among the 
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most disitsbt members of the Turonian family, as iu 
Ifimgarian, Mongolian, Turkish, the Yakut, spoken 
m the north of Siberia, and in dialects spoken on thi* 
eastern frontiers of India. 

For completeness* sake I add a short account of the 
Turanian family, chiefly tSken from my ‘ Survey of 
LangttageSj published 1855 : — 

Tunyusic Class. 

The Tungttsic branch extends from China lun’tli- 
irard to Silx?ria and westward to 113", where tlie 
river Tunguska pirtly marks its frontier. The Tnn- 
gusic tribes in Siberia are under- Kussian sway. 
Other Tnngusic tribes belong to the (’hinese empire, 
and are known by the name of !Mandsiiu, a nam<‘ 
taken after they had conquered China in IGll, and 
founded the present imperial dynasty. 

^fonyolic Class. 

The original seats of the p<*oplo who speak IMon- 
golic dialects lie near the Lake Baikal and in tin- 
eastern j)art8 of JSilx-ria, where we find them as 
early as the ninth century after (Christ. They were, 
divided into three classes, the Mongols proper, the 
JBunnt% and the Olots or KalmUks. Chingis-khan 
(1227) united them into a nation and founded the 
Mongolian empire, which included, however, not otiIj' 
Mongolic, but Tungusic and Turkic, commonly called 
Tataric, tribes. 

The name of Tatar soon became the ten’or of Asia 
and Europe, and. it was applied promiscuously to all 
the nomadic waniors whom Asia then poured forth 
over Europe. Originally Tatar was a name of the 
Mongolic races, but through their political ascendency 
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in Asin after Chingis-khdn, it became usual to call 
all the tribes which were under Mongolian sway by 
the name of Tatar. In lingubtic Vorks Tataric i|t 
now used in two several seni^s. Following the 
example of writers of the middle ages, Tataric, Kfce 
Scythbn in Greek, has been fixed upon as the general 
term comprising all languages spoken by the nomadic 
tribes of Asia. Hence it is used sometimes in tlie 
same sense in which I use Turanian. Secondly, 
Tataric has become the name of that ebss of Turanian 
languages of which the Turkish is the most pro- 
minent member. While the Mongolic class — that 
which in fact has the greatest claims to the name of 
Tataric — is never so called, it has become an almost 
universal custom to apj)ly this name to the third or 
Turkic branch of the Ui'al- Altaic division ; and the 
riices belonging to this branch have in many instances 
themselves adopted the name. These Turkish, or as 
they art? more commonly called, Tataric races, were 
settled on the northern side of the Caspian Sea, and 
on the Black Sea, and were knoAvn as Komanes, 
Pechenegs, and Bulgara, Avhen conquered by the 
Mongolic anny of the son of Chiugis-khan, who 
founded the Kapchtikian empire, extending fram the 
Duichtr to the Yemba and the Kirgisian steppes. 
Russia for rivo centuries Avas under the SAA’ay of these 
Khans, knoAvn tis the Ivhdns of the Golden Horde. 
This empire Avas dissolved towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, and scA’eral smaller kingdoms rose 
out of. its ruins. Among these Krim^ Kasan, and 
Astnichan were the most important. The princes 
of these kingdoms still gloried in their descent fix>m 
Chingis-khdn, and had hence a right to the name of 
Mongols or Tatars. But their armies and subjects 
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also, who were of Turkish blood, received the uame 
of their princes ; and their languages continufid to be 
c^allcd Tataric, even after the Turkish tribes by whom 
they were spoken had been biwiglit under the llussian 
sceptre, and were no longer governed by khilns of 
Mongolic or Tataric origin. It would thertdbre b«* 
desimble to use Turkic instead of Tataric, when 
speaking of the third hnmch of the northeni di\'isitni 
of the Turanian family, did iu.>t a change of ter- 
minology generally proiluoe as mueh confusion as it 
remedies. The recollection of their non-Tataric, i.e. 
non-Mongolic origin, remains, it appears, among the 
so-called Tatars of Kasan and Astnichan. If asked 
whether they are Tatars, they rejdy no ; and they 
call their language Turki or 'rnruk, but not 'I'atari. 
Nay, they consider Tatar as a tenn of abuse, synony- 
mous with robher, evidently froni->a rec'ol lection that 
their ancestors had once been conquered and enslaved 
by Mongolic, that is, 'Patarie, triljes. All this rests 
on the authority of Klaproth, who during liis stay in 
llussia had great oppoj’tunities of studying the lan- 
guages spoken on the frontiers of this half- Asiatic 
empire. 

The conquests of the Mongols or the descendants 
of Chingis-khan were not confined, however, to these 
Turkish tribes. They conquered China in the east, 
where they founded the Mongolic dynasty of Yuan, 
and in the west, after subduing the khalifs of Bagdad 
and the sultans of Iconium, they conquered Moscow, 
and devastated the greater part of Kussia. In 1240 
they invaded Poland, in 1241 Silesia. Here they 
recoiled before the united armies of Germany, Po- 
land, and Silesia. They retired into Moravia, and, 
having exhausted that country, occupied Hungary. 
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At that time th^ had to choose a new khdn, wMeh 
could only be done* at Karakorum, the old capital 
their empire. Thither they withdrew to elect an 
emperor to govern an empire which then extended 
from China to Poland, from India to Siberia. But a 
realm of such vast proportions cOuld not be long 
hold together, and towards the end of the thirteenth 
contuiy it broke up into several independent states, 
all under Mongolian princes, but no longer under one 
khan 4 )f khdns. Thus new independent Mongolic 
empires arose in China, Turkestan, Siberia, Southern 
Russia, and Persia. In 1360 the Mongolian dynasty 
was driven out of China ; in the fifteenth century 
they lost their hold on Russia. In Central Asia thpy 
rallied once more under Timur (1369), whose sway 
was again acknowledge^ from Karakorum to Persia 
and Anatolia. But in 1468, this empire also fell by 
its own weight, and for want of powex'ful rulers like 
Chingis-khan or Timur. In Jagatai alone, the coun- 
try extending from the Aral Lake to the Hindu-kush 
between tlie rivers Oxus and Yaxartes (Jihon and 
Sihon), and once governed by Jagatai, the son of 
Ohingis-khan — the Mongolian dynasty maintained 
itself, and thence it was that Baber, a descendant of 
Timur, conquered India, and founded there a Mon- 
golian dynasty, suiwiving up to our own times in the 
Great ^loguls of Delhi. Most Mongolic tribes are 
now under the sway of the nations whom they once 
had conquered, the Tungusic sovereigns of Cliina, the 
Russian czars, and the Turkish sultans. 

The Mongolic language, although spoken (but not 
continuously) from China, as far ns the Volga, has 
given rise to but few dialects. Next to Timgusic, 
the Mongolic is the poorest language of the Turanian 
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family, and the scantiness of grammatical tennina- 
tions accounts for the fact that, as a language, it has 
remained very much unchanged. There is, however, 
a distinction between the language as spoken by the 
Eastern, Western, and Xorthern tribes, and incipient 
traces of grammatical life have lately been discovered 
by Castren, the great Swedish traveller and Turanian 
philologist, in the spoken dialect of the Buriiits. In 
it the persons of the verb are distinguished by affixes, 
while, according to the iiiles of Mongolic gri^ninar, 
no other dialect distinguishes in the verb between 
am(>, amrtS', simut. 

The Mongols Avho live in Europe have fixed their 
tents on each side of the Volga and along the coast of 
the Caspian Sea near Astraehaii. Another colony is 
found south-east of Sembirek. They belong to the 
Western branch, and are Cfiots or Kalmiiks, wlio left 
their seats on the Koko-nur, and entered Europe in 
1()62. They proceeded from the clans Diirhet and 
Torgod, but most of the Torgods returned again in 
1770, and •(iieir descendants are now scattered over 
the Kirgisian steppes. 


Turkic Class. 

IMuch more important are the languages belong- 
ing to the third branch of the Turanian famil}', 
most prominent among which is the Turkish or 
Osmanli of Constantinople. The number of the 
Turkish inhabitants of European Turkey is indeed 
small. It is generally stated at 2,000,000 ; but 
Shafarik estimates the number of genuine Turks at 
not more than 700,000, who rule over fifteen millions 
of people. The different Turkic dialects of which 
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the Osmanli is one, occupy one of the largest linguistic 
areas, extending from the Lena and the Polar Sea, 
down to the Adriatic. 

The most ancient name by wliich the Turkic tribes 
of Central Asia were known to the Chinese was 
lliung-nu. These Hiung-nu founded an empire 
(206 B.c.) comprising a large portion of Asia, west 
of China. Engaged in frequent wars with the Chinese, 
they were defeated at last in the middle of the hrst 
cientury after Christ. Thereupon they divided into a 
northern and southern empire ; and, after the south- 
ern Hiung-nu had become subjects of China, they 
attacked the northern Hiung-nu, together with the 
Chinese, and, driving them out of their seats between 
the rivers Amur and Selenga, and the Altai moun- 
tains, westward, they are supposed to have given the 
first impulse to the ini’oads of the barbarians into 
Europe. In the beginning of the third centuiy, 
the Mongolic and Tungusic tribes, who had filled the 
seats of the northern Hiung-nu, had grotvn so power- 
ful as to attack the southern Hiung-nu *and#drive 
them from their territories. This occasioned a second 
miirration of Asiatic tribes towrards the west. 

Another name by which the Chinese designate these 
Hiung-nu or Tiu’kish tribes is Tu-kiu. This Tu-kiu 
is supposed to be identical with Turk. Although 
the tribe to which this name w'as given was originally 
but small, it began to spread in the sixth century 
from the Altai to the Caspian, and it was probably to 
them that ift 569 the Emperor Justinian sent an 
ambassador in the person of Semarchos. The empire 
of the Tu-kiu was destroyed in the eighth .century, 
by the Tlui-'he (Chinese Kao-che). This tribe, 
equally of Turkish origin, maintained itself for about 
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a Qcntuiy, and was then conquered l>y the Cliinesi- 
and driven back from the northern borders of (’hiiia. 
Part of the *Hui-*he occupied Taii^ut, and, aftei* a 
second defeat by the Mongolians in 1257, the remnant 
proceeded still farther west, and joined the l.igui's, 
whose tents were pitched near the to'wns of Turfan, 
*Kashgar, *Hamil, and Akstt. 

These &cts, gleaned chiefly from Chinese historians, 
show from the very earliest times the westward ten- 
dency of the Turkish nations. In 568 Turkish tribes 
occupied the country between the Volga and the sea 
of Azov, and numerous reinforcements have since 
strengthened their position in those parts. 

The northern part of Persia, west of the Caspian 
Sea, Armenia, the south of Georgia, Sliirwan, and 
Dagestan, harbour a Turkic ]>opulation, known by the 
geneml name of Turkman or Kisil-basli (Jled-caps). 
They are nomadic robbers, and their arrival in these 
countries dates from the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies. 

£asll of the Caspian Sea the Turkman tribes are 
imder command of the L'sbek-Khans of Khiva, Fer- 
gana, and Bukhara. Tlw.y call themselves, however, 
not subjects lait guests of these Khans. Still more 
to the east the Turkmans are under Chinese sove- 
reignty, and in the south-west they reach as far as 
Khorasan and other provinces of Persia. 

The Usbeks, descendants of the *Huy-*he and 
Uigurs, aqd originally settled in the neighbourhood 
of the to^vns of 'Hoten, Kashgar, Turflin, and 'Ifamil, 
crossed the Yaxartes in the sixteenth century, and 
after several successful campaigns, gained possession 
of BaJkh, Kharism, (Khiva), Bukhara, and Ferganah. 
In the latter country and in Balkh they have become 
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agricultural; but generally their life is nomadic^ and 
to«3 wai'like to be called pastoral. 

Anotlier Turkish tribe are the Nogdi, west of the 
Caspian, and also north of the Black Sea.- To the 
beginning of the seventeenth century they lived 
north-east of the Caspian, and the steppes on the left 
of the Irtish bore their name. Pressed by the K!al- 
miiks, a Mongolic tribe, the Nogdis advanced west- ' 
ward as far as Astrakhan. Peter I. transferred them 
thence to the north of the Caucasian mountains, 
where they still graze their flocks on the shores of the 
Kuban and the Kuma. One horde, that of Kundur, 
1 ‘einained on the Volga, subject to the Kalniuks. 

Another tribe of Turkish origin in the Caucasus 
are the Bazianes. They now live near the sources of 
the Kuban, but before the j&fteenth century within 
the town Majari, on the Kuma. 

A third Turkish tribe in the Caucasus are the 
Kumiiks on the rivers Sunja, Aksai, and Koisu : now 
subjects of Russia, though under native princes. 

The southern portion of the Altaic mountains has 
long been inhabited by the Bashkirs, a race consider- 
ably mixed with Mongolic blood, savage and ignoi^t, 
subjects of Russia and Mohammedans by faith. Their 
land is divided into four Roads, called the Roads of 
Siberia, of Kasan, of Nogai, and of Osa, a place on 
the Kama. Among the Bashkirs, and in villages 
near Ufa, is now settled a Turkish tribe, the Mes- 
cherUks who formerly lived near the Volga. 

The tribes near the Lake of Aral are. called Kara- 
Kalpak. They are subject partly to Russia, partly 
to the Khans of Khiva. 

The Turks of Siberia, commonly called Tatars, 
are partly original settlers, who crossed the Ural, and 
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founded tHfe Khanat of Sibir, partl}*^ later colonists. 
Their cliief towns are Tobolsk, Yeniseisk, and Tomsk. 
Separate tribes are the Uran*hat on the Chulym, and 
the Bardbas in the steppes between the Irtish and the 
Ob. 

The dialecta of these Siberian Turks are con- 
siderably intermingled with foreign w’^oixls, taken from 
Mongolic, Samoyedic, or Russian sources. Still they 
resemble one another closely in all that behnigs to 
the original stock of the language. 

In the north-east of Asia, on ])oth sides of the river 
Lena, the Yakuts form the most remote link in tlu‘ 
Turkic chain of languages. Their male jK)pulati<»M 
has lately risen to Avhih* in 1795 it amounted 

only to oO.OGG. The Russians ])ecame first acipiainted 
■with them in 1020. They call themselv(*s Sakha, ami 
are mostly heathen, though Cliristianity is gaining 
ground among them. According to their traditions, 
their ancestors lived for a long time in company ivith 
Mongolic tribes, and traces of this can still be dis- 
covered in their language. Attacked by their neigh- 
bours, they built rafts and floated down the river 
Lena, where they settled in the neighbourhood of 
what is now Yakutzk. Their original seats seem to 
have been nortji-w’est of Lake Baikal. Their lan- 
guage has preserved the Turkic tyjie more completely 
than any other Turco-Tataric dialect. Separated 
from the common stock at an early time, and removed 
from the disturbing influences to which the other 
dialects were exposed, whether in war or in peace, 
the Yakutian has preserved so many primitive features 
of Tataric grammar, that even no)v it may be used a 
a key to the grammatical forms of the Osmanli and 
other more cultivated Turki^ dialects. 
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Southern Siberia is the mother coiAtry of the 
Kirgis, one of the most numerous tribes of Turco- 
Tateiric origin. The Kirgis lived originally between 
the Ob and Yenisei, where Mongolic tribes settled 
among them. At the begiyiing of the seventeen^ 
century the Russians became acquainted with the 
Eastern Kirgis, then living along the Yenisei. In 
1606 they had become tributary to Russia, and after 
several wars •with two neighbouring tribes, they were 
driven more and more south-westward, till they left 
Sil)cria altogether at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. They now live at Burut, in Chinese Tur- 
kestan, together "with the Kirgis of the ‘ Great 
Horde,’ near the to^vn of Kashgar, north as far as 
the Irtish. 

Another tribe is that of. the Western Kirgis, or 
Ivirgis-Kasak, avIio are partly independent, partly 
tributaiy to Russia and China. 

Of wliat are called the three Kirgis Hordes, from 
the Caspian Sea east as far as Lake Tenghiz, the 
Small Horde is fixed in the west, between the rivers 
Yemba and Ui-al ; the Great Horde in the east ; 
while the most powerful occupies the centre between 
the Sarasu and Yemba, and is called the Middle 
Horde. Since 1819, the Great Horde has been 
subject to Russia. Other Kirgis tribes, though no- 
minally subject to Russia, are really her most dan- 
gerous enemies. , 

The Turks of Asia Minor and Syria came from 
Khorasan and Eastern Persia, and are Turkmans, or 
remnaiits of the Seljuks, the rulers of Persia during 
the Middle Ages. The Osmanli, whom we are ac- 
customed to call Turks par excellence^ and who form' 
the ruling portion of ^e Turkish empire, must be 
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traced to tiie sagie source. They are now scattered 
over the whole Turkish Empire in Europe, Asia, 
and Afiica, and their number amounts to between 
11,000,000 and 12,000,000. They fonn the landed 
gently, the aristocracy, and bureaucracy of Turkey ; 
and their language, the Osmanli, is spoken by persons 
of rank and education, and by all govenunent autho- 
rities in Syria, in Egypt,, at Tunis, and at Tripoli. 
In the southern pro\'inces of Asiatic Russia, along 
the borders of the Caspian, and through the whole of 
Turkestan, it is the language of the pc*ople. It is 
heard even at the court of Teheran, imd is understood 
by official personages in Persia. 

The rise of this powerful tribe of Osman, and the 
spreading of that Turkish dialect which is now em- 
phatically called the Turkish, are matters of historical 
notoriety. AVo need not search for evidence inCliinese 
annals, or tiy to discover analogies between names 
tliat a Greek or an Arabic writer may by chance 
have heard and handed down to us, and which some 
of these tribes have preseiwed to the present day. 
The ancestors of the Osman Turks are men as well 
known to European historians as Charlemagne or 
Alfred. It was in the year 1224 that Solimau-shah 
and his tribe, pressed by Mongolians, left Khorasan 
and pushed westward into Syria, Armenia, and Asia 
Minor. Soliman’s son, Ertoghrul, took service under 
Aladdin, the Seljjik Sultan of Iconium (Nicaea), and 
after several successful campaigns against Greeks 
and Mongolians, received part of Phrygia as his own. 
There he founded what was afterwards to become 
the basis of the Osmanic empire. During the last 
years of the thirteenth century the Sultans of Iconium 
lost their power, and thebj^ former vassals became 
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iiiclepeiident sovereigns. Osman, after ‘taking his 
share of the spoil in Asia, advanced through the 
(Olympic passes into Bithynia and was successful 
against the armies of the Emperors of Byzantium. 
Osman became henceforth the national name of his 
people. His son, Orkhan, whose capital 'was Prusa 
(Bursa), after conquering Nicomedia (1327) and 
Nica>a (1330), threatened the Hellespont. He took 
the title of Padishah, and his court was called the 
‘ High l*ortc.’ His son, Soliman, crossed the Hel- 
lespont (1357), and took possession of Gallipoli and 
Scstos. He thus became master of the Dardanelles. 
!Murad I. took Adrianople (1362), made it his capital, 
< onquercd Macedonia, and, after a severe struggle, 
overthrew the united forces of the Slavonic races 
south of the Danube, the Bulgarians, Sersnans, and 
Kroatians, in the battle of Kossova-polye (1389). 
He fell himself, but his successor Bayazeth, followed 
his course, took Thessaly, passed Themiopyla?, and 
devastated the Peloponnesus. The Emperor of Ger- 
many, Sigismund, who advanced at the head of an 
anny composed of French, Gennan, and Slavonic 
soldiers, was defeated by Bayazeth on the Danube in 
the battle of Nicopolis, 1399. Bayazeth took Bosnia, 
and would have taken Constantinople, had not the 
same ]\Iongolians, who in 1244 drove the first Turkish 
tribes westward into Persia, threatened again their 
newly-acquired possessions. Timur had grasped the 
reins fallen from the hands of Chingis-khan : Bayazeth 
was compelled to meet him, and suffered defeat (1402) 
in the battle of Angora (Ankyra) in Galatia. 

Europe now had respite, but not long ; Timur died, 
and with him his empire fell to pieces, while the 
Osmanic army rallied again imder Mahomet I. (1413), 
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and re-attained its former power under Murad TF. 
(1421). Successful in A.sia, Miiiwl sent his armies 
back to the Danube, and after long-continm <l cam- 
paigns, and powerful r(‘sistance from the Hungarians 
and slaves under Ilunyad, lie at last gained tw«> 
decisive victories; Varna in 1444, and Kossova, in 
1448. Constantinople could no longer be held, and 
the Pope endeavoured in wain to rouse the chivalrj' 
of Western Europe to a crusade against the Turks. 
Mahomet II. succeeded in 1451, and on the 26th of 
May 1453, Constantinople, after a valiant resistance, 
fell, and became the capital of the Turkish empire. 

It is a real pleasure to read a Turkish grammar, 
even though one may have no "wish to acquire it 
practically. The ingenious manner in which the 
numerous grammatical fonns are brought out, the 
regularity which pervades the S3’stem of d<‘(‘len.sion 
and conjugation, the transparency and intelligihiliy 
of the whole srructure, must strike all who have a 
sense of that wonderful power of the human mind 
Avhich has displayed itself in language. (iriven so 
small a number of graphic and demonstrative roots as 
would hardlj* suffice to exprcjss the commonest wants 
of human beings, to produce an instrument that 
shall render the faintest shades of feeling and thought ; 
given a vague infinitive or a stern imperative, to 
derive from it such moods as an optative or subjunc- 
tive, and tenses as an aorist or paulo-post future; 
given Incoherent utterances, to arrange them into a 
system whore all is uniform and regular, all com- 
bined and harmonious ; such is the work of the human 
mind which we see realised in ‘language.' But in 
most languages nothing of this early process remains 
.visible. They stand before us like solid rocks, and 
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tlifi inicM oscope of tHo philologist alone can reveal the 
rriiuiiiis of organic life with which they are built up. 

In tlie granunar of the Turkic languages, on the 
eontrai}", we have before us a language of perfectly 
ti-ans])iirent structure, and a grammar the inner 
woi’kings of wldch we can study, as if watching the 
building of cells in a crystal bee-hive. An eminent • 
orientalist remarked, ‘ we might imagine Turkish to be 
the result of the deliberations of some eminent society 
of learned men ; ’ but no such society could have 
devised what the mind of man produced, left to itself 
in the steppes of Tatary, and guided only by its 
innate laws, or by an instinctive jiower as wonderful 
us any wthin the realm of nature. 

Let us examine a few forms. ‘ To love,’ in the 
most general sense of the word, or love, as a root, is 
in Turkish .sev. This does not yet mean ‘to love,’ 
which is 6 -eniid\ or ‘ love ’ as a substantive, which is 
sertju or sevi ; but it only ex2>resses the general 
^idc'u of lo^^ng in the abstract. This root, as we re- 
Tuarked before, can never be touched. AVliatever 
syllables may be added. for the modification of its 
meaning, the root itself must stand out in full pix)- 
minencS like a pearl set in diamonds. It must never 
be changed or broken, assimilated, or modified, as in 
the English I fall, I fell, I take, I took, I think, I 
thought, and similar forms. With this one restric- 
tion, however, we are free to treat it at pleasure. 

Let us suj)2)Ose we possessed nothing like our con- \ 
jugation, but had to express such ideas as I love, 
thou lovest,rfind the rest, for the first time. Nothing 
woidd seem more natural now than to form an adjec- 
tive or a participle, meaning ‘ loving,’ and then add 
the different pronouns, as I loving, thou loving, &c. 
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Exactly this the Turks have done. We need not 
inqture at present how they produced whtit we call 
a participle. It was a task, however, by no means 
so facile as we now conceive it. In Turkish, one 
paiTiciple is formed by er. iStfu-fer would, there- 
fore, mean loV-fer or lov+ing. Thou, in Turkish, is 
seny and as all modificatory syllables are placed at 
the end of the root, we get sei'-er-aen, thou lovest. 
You in Turkish is s/c; hence you love. In 

these cases the pronouns and the tenninations of the* 
verb coincide exactly. In other persons tlu? coin- 
cidences are less complete, because tlio pronominal 
tenninations have sometimes been modified, or, as in 
the third person singular, .vert/’, dru[)[)ed altogether 
as unneces.sary. A reference to other cognate lan- 
guages, liowever, where either the terminatitais or 
the pronouns themselves have maintained a more 
primitive form, enables us to say that in the onginal 
Turkish verb, all persons of the pre.'^ent were formed 
by means of pronouns appended to this participial 
fsei'er. Instead of ‘ I love, thou lovest, he loves,’ 
the Turkish grammarian says, ‘lover-I, lover-thou, 
lover.’ 

But these personal terminations are not fhe same 
in the imperfect as in the present. 


PRESENT 

Sever-im, I love 

Sever-sen 

Sever 

Sever-iz 

Sever-siz 

Sever-ler 


IMPERFECT 

sever-di-m, I loved 

sever-di-n 

sever-di 

sever-di-k (miz). 
sever-di -iiiz 
sever-di-ler. 


We need not inquire as yet into the origin of the 
dt, added to form the imperfect; but it should be 
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stutod that in the first person plural of the imperfect 
a various reading occurs in other Tataric dialects, 
and that miz is used there instead of h. Now, look- 
ing at these terminations, m, ii, 2 , miz^ niz^ and ler^yre 
find that they are exactly the same as the possessive 
pronouns used after nouns. As the Italian says fratel- 
7no, my brother, and as in Hebrew we say El-i, God 
(of) I, i. e. my God, the Tataric languagea fotm. tbs 
phrases ‘iny house, thy house, his house,* by po* 
sessi\'e pronouns appended to substantives. A Tw 


Bdba father 
Agha lonl 
El, hand 
Oghlu sun 
Anil mothcT 
Kitub book 


biiba.m mj fAther 

aghii'fi ally lord 

(d-i bis hand 

oghlu-muz our sou 
anii-niz your mother 
kitab-Ieri, their book 


We insiy hence infer that in the impeifect these 
proiioniintil terminations were originally taken in a 
pos.'sfssive sense, tmd that, therefore, what remains 
‘ after the personal terniinations are removed, sever-dt^ 
was never an sidjective or a participle, but must have 
been originally a substantive capable of receiving 
terminal possessive pronouns ; that is, the idea origi- 
nally e^^Jressed by the imperfect could not have been 
‘ loving-I,’ but ‘ love of me.’ 

How, then, could this convey the idea of a past 
tense as contrasted wth the present ? Let us look 
to our own language. If desirous to express the 
]>ci’fi‘.ct, we say, I have loved, fai aime. This ‘I 
liave ’ meant originally, I possess, ahd in Latin 
‘amicus qiiem amatum habeo’ signified in fact a 
fnend whom I hold dear — not, as yet, whom I have 
loved. In the course of time, however, these phrases 
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‘ I have said, I have loved,' took the sense of tin* 
perfect, mid of time past — and not unnaturally, ina.s- 
inuch as wliut 1 holtl^ or Jutve tl<*ne, /v dtuie — doiio, 
as we say, and past. In place of an auxiliary pn>srs- 
sive verb, the Turkish languafre uses an auxiliary 
possessive pronoun to the same effei-t. ‘ PaN inc, be- 
longing to me,’ equals ‘ I have paid ; ’ in either case 
a phrase originally }M.)s.se.ssive, took a temporal f-igiii- 
.ficatioii, and became a past or perfect tense, 'fins, 
however, is the very anatomy of grammar, and when 
a Turk says ‘ severdim,' he is, of course, as uncon- 
scious of its literal force, ‘loving belonging to nii*,’ 
as of the circulation of his blocKl. 

The most ingenious part of Turkish is undoubtedly 
the verb. Like Greek and Sanskrit, it exhibits a 
variety of moods and ten.ses, sufficient to express the 
ince.st shades of doubt, of surmise, of hope, and sup- 
position. In aU these forms the root remains intact, 
and sounds like a kev-note thronsrh all tlic various 
modulations produced by the changes of penson, num- 
ber, mood, and time. I>ut there is one feature so 
|>eculiar to the Turkish verb, that no analogy can be 
found in any of the jVrj'an languages — the power of 
producing new verbal bases by the mere addition of 
certain letters, which gi^e to every verb a negative, 
or causative, or reflexive, or recij)r<x:al meaning. 

Sev-rnek^ for instance, as a simple root, means to 
love. By adding t/t, we obtaui a reflexive verb, sen- 
in-mek^ which means to love oneself, or rather, to 
rejoice, to be happy. This may now be conjugated 
through all moods and tenses, sev>in being in eveiy 
respect equal to a new root. By adding i.sh 
we form a reciprocal verb, sev-iah-mek, to love one 
another. 
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To cnch of these three forms a causative sense 
may be imparted by the addition of the syllable dir. 
Tims 

I. sev-ynth^ to love, becomes iv. sev^dir^mek, to cause to love. 

II. sev-in-mek^ to rejoice, becomes v. sev-in^dir^mek^ to cause to 

rejoice. 

III. sev-is/i-mek, to love one another, becomes vi. sev^ish^dir^-mek, 
to c.TUsc one to love one another. 


Each of these six forms may again .be turned into 
a passive by the addition of il. Thus 

I. sev-mek, to love, becomes vii. sev-il-mek, to be loved. 

II. sev-in-mek, to rejoice, becomes viii. sev-in^il-mek, to be re- 

joiced at>. 

in. sev-ish-mek, to love one another, becomes ix. sev-ish-il-mek, 
not translatable. 

JA'. sev-dir^mek, to cause one to love, becomes ix. sev-dir^il-tuek, 
to be brought to love. 

V. sev-in-dir-mek, to cause to rejoice, becomes xi. sev-in-dir-il- 
mek, to be made to rejoice. 

VI. sev-ish-dir%iek, to cause them to love one another, becomes 
xn. sev-ish-dir~il-mek, to be brought to love one another. 

This, however, is by no means the whole verbal 
contingent at the command of a Turkish gi*ammarian. 
Every one of these twelve secondary or tertiary roots 
may again be turned into a negative by the mere 
addition of me. Thus, sev-mek^ to love, becomes 
ficv-mc-mek^ not to love. And if it is necessary to 
express the impossibility of loving, the Turk has a 
ncAv root at hand to convey even that idea. Thus 
Avhile sei'-me-mek denies only the fact of loAung, sev- 
eme-meh^ denies its possibility, and means not to be 
able to love. By the addition of these two modifica- 
tory syllables, the number of deidvative roots is at 
once raised to thirty-six. Thus 
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I, sev-mek, to love, becomes xm. sev-me-mek, not to lov*'. 

II. sev-w~mek, to rejoice, becomes xiv. sev-in-me-mek, imt to 

rejoice. 

III. sev‘ish~mek, to love one another, becomes xv. sev-ish-me-nuk, 

not to love one another. 

IV. se»~dir~mtk^ to cause to love, becomes xvi. $ev-dir-mc‘mck, 

not to cause one to love. 

V. set'in.’dir-mek^ to cause to rejoice, becomes xvii. sev-in-dir- 

me~mek, not to cause one to rejoice. 

VI. sev-ish-dir-tnek, to cause them to love one another, becomes 

xvni. sev'tsh-dir^me’inek, not to cause them to love ouo 
another. * 

vu. iev~il-meky to be loved, becomes xix. sev-il-me-mek, not to be 
loved. 

nil. sev-in-U-mek, to be rejoiced at, becomes xx. sev-in-il-?»e- 
mek, not to be the object of rejoicing. 

IX. sev-ish-il-meky if it was used, would become xxi. sev-ish^if-^’ 
me-meky ueitlier form being translatable. 

X. sev'dir-il-meky to be brought to love, becomes xxii. sev-dh- 
me-ek, not to be brought to love. 

XI. scc-in-dir-il-mth^ to be made to rejoice, becomes xxni. ser- 

in-dir-il-me-mek, not tube made to rejoice. 

XII. sev~ish-dir-il-meh, to be brought to love one n|^ther, bfcoine- 

XXIV. sev-ish-dir-il-me-meky not to be brought to love oiu; 
another. 

Some of these fmnns tire of course of rare occur- 
rence, and 'R'ith many verbs these dei*ivative roots, 
though possible grammatically, would be logically 
impossible. Even a verb like ‘ to love,’ [ici’haps the 
most pliant of all, resists some of the modifications to 
which a Turkish grammarian is fain to subject it. It 
is clear, however, that wherever a negation can be 
formed, the idea of impossibility also can be super- 
added, so that by substituting erne for mt\ we should 
raise the number of derivative roots to thirty-six. 
The very last of these, xxxvi., sev-ish-dir-H-eme-mek\, 
would be perfectly intelligible, and might be used, for 
instance, if, in speaking of the Sultan and the Czar, 
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we wished to say, that it was impossible that they 
should be brought to love one another. 


Finnic Class. 

It is generally supposed that the original seat of the 
Finnic tribes was in the Ural mountains, and their 
languages have been therefore called Uralic. From 
this centre they spread east and west ; and southward 
in ancient times, even to the Black Sea, where Finnic 
tribes, together with Mongolic and Turkic, were pro- 
bably kno^vn to the Greeks under the comprehensive 
and convenient nq,me of Scythians. As we possess 
no litci'aiy documents of any of these nomadic na- 
tions, it is impossible to say, even wheio Greek writers 
have preservxd their barbarous names, to what branch 
of the vast Turanian family they belonged. Their 
habits were probably identical before the Christian 
era, during the Middle Ages, and at the present day. 
.One tribe takes possession of a tract and i-etains it 
j»erhaps for several generations, and gives its name to 
the meadows where it tends its flocks, and to the 
rivers where the horses are watered. If the country 
be fertile, it will attract the eye of other tribes ; wars 
begin, and if resistance be hopeless, hundreds of 
families fly from their paternal pastures, to migrate 
pei'haps for generations — for migration they find a 
more natural life than permanent habitation — and 
after a time we may rediscover their names a thou- 
sand miles 'distant. Or two tribes will cawy on their 
warfai’e for ages, tiU with reduced numbers both have 
perhaps to make common cause against some new 
enemy. 

During these continued struggles their languages 
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lose as many words as men arc killed on the field of 
battle. Some words (we might say) go over, othej*» 
are made prisoners, and exchanged i^aih during times 
of peace. Besides, there are parleys and challenges, 
and at lost a dialect is produced which may very pro- 
perly be called a language of the camp (Urdu-zeb^, 
camp-language, is the proper name of Hindusttiui', 
formed in the armies of the Mogul emjTerors), but 
where it is difficult for the philologist to arrange tlie 
living and to number the slain, unless some salient 
points of grammar ha\’b been preserved throughout 
the medley. We sjiw how a number of tribes may 
be at times suddenly ‘latherod bv the commatid nf a 
Chingis-khan or Timur, like billows heaving an<l 
swelling at the call of a thunder-stt)rm. One such 
wave rolling on from Kamkorum to Lic'gnitz may 
sweep away all the sheepfokls and landmarks of cen- 
turies, and when the storm is over, a thin crust will, 
as after a flood, remain, concealing the underlying 
stratum of people and languages. 

On the evidence of language, the Finnic stock is 
divided into four brimches, 

The Chudic, 

The Bulgaric, 

The Permic, 

The Ugiic. 

The Chudic branch comprises the Finnic of the 
Baltic coasts. The name is derived from Chud 
(Tchud), 'originally applied by the Kussians to the 
Finnic nations in the north-west of Russia. After- 
wards it took a more general sense, and was used 
almost synonymously with Scythian for all the tribes 
of Central and Noithem Asia. The Finns, properly 
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SO called, or as they call themselves Suomalainen, i.e. 
inha])itaiits of fens, are settled in the provinces of 
Finland (formerly belonging to Sweden, but since 
1809 annexed to Russia), and in parte of the govern- 
ments of Archangel and Olonetz. Their number is 
stated at 1,521,515. The Finns are the most ad- 
vanced of their whole family, and are, the Magyars 
excepted, the only Finnic race that can claim a station 
among the civilised and civilising nations of the world. 
Their literature and, above all, their popular poetry 
bear witness to a higli intellectual development in 
times which we may call mythical, and in places more 
favourable ^ the glow of poetical feelings than their 
])resent abode, the last refuge Europe could afford 
them. The e])ic songs still live among the jxMjrest, 
recorded by ond tradition alone, and preser\dng all 
the features of a perfect metre and of a more ancient 
language. A national feeling has lately arisen amongst 
the Finns, des])ite of Russian supremacy j and the 
labours of Sjogern, Lbnnrot, Castren, and Kell- 
gren, receiving hence a powerful impulse, have pro- 
duced results truly surprising. From the mouths of 
the aged an e[)ic poem has been collected equalling 
the in length and completeness — nay, if we can 

forget for a moment all that we in our youth learned 
to call beautiful, not less beautiful. A Finn is not a 
Greek, and Wainamoinen was not a Homer. But if 
the poet may take his colours from that nature bj’' 
which he is surrounded, if he may depict the men 
with whom he lives, Kalewala possesses merits not 
dissimilar from those of the Iliad., and will chiim its 
place as the fifth national epic of thp world, side by 
side with the Ionian songs,, wdth the MahAhhdrata., 
the Shahndmehj and the Nibelunge. This early 
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literary cultivation has not been Avithout a jniwerful 
influence on tlie language. It has iinpaWed piTina- 
nency to its forms and a traditional character to its 
Avords, so that at firat sight Ave might almost doubt 
Avhether the grammar of this language had not left 
the agglutinatiA^e stage, and entered into the current 
of inflection Avith Greek or Sanskrit. The aggluti- 
native type, hoAve\er, yet remains, and its grammar 
shows a luxuriance of grammatical combination 
second only to Turkish and Hungarian. Like 
Turkish it obserA*es the ‘ harmony of A’OAvt^ a 


frature peculiar to Turanian languages, as explained 
before. • 


Karelian and TaAustian are dialectical Aarieties of 


Fitmish. , 

Tlie Esths or Estlnniians, neighbours to the Finn^, 
speak a language clo>ely allied to the Finnish. It 
is divided into the dialects of l)oi‘]»at (in Livonia) 
and Keval. Except .'iome popular .-iongs, it i»i almost 
without literature, Esthonia. together Avith ldvt)nia 
und Kurland, forms tin* three lialtic province's of 
Russia. The population on the i.slands of the Gulf 
of Finland is mostlv Esthonian, In the highci* ranks 
of society Msthonian is hardly understood, and luiver 
spoken. 

Be.sides the Finns and Esthonians, the Livonians 
and the Lapps must be reckoned also amongst the 
same family. Their number, hoAvever, is small. 
The population of Livonia consists chiefly of liisths, 
Letts, Russians, and Germans. The number of 
Livonians speaking their own dialect is not more 
than 5000, 


The Lapps, or Laplanders, inhabit the most north- 
ern j)art of Europe. They belong to Sweden and 
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l!ussia. Their number is estimated at 28,000. 
Their language has lately attracted much attention, 
and Castren's travels give a description of their 
manners most interesting from its simplicity and 
faitlifulness. 

Tlie Bulgaric branch comprises the Tcheremissians 
and Mordvinians, scattered in disconnected colonies 
along the Volga, and surrounded by Russian and 
Tataric dialects. Both languages are extremely arti- 
ficial in their grammar, and allow an accumulation of 
pronominal affixes at the end of verbs, surpassed only 
by tlie Bask, the Caucasian, and those American 
dialects that have been called Polysynthetic. 

The general inune given to these tribes, Bulgaric, 
is not borrowed from Biilgana, on the Danube ; Bul- 
garia, on the contrary, received its name (replacing 
IMoesia) from the Finnic armies by whom it was 
coiKjuered in the seventh centuiy. Bulgarian tribes 
advanced from the Volga to the Don, and after 
i*c*maining for a time under the sovereignty of the 
A^'al•s on the Don and Dnieper, they advanced to the 
Danube in (>35, and founded the Bulgarian kingdom. 
This has retained its name to the present day, though 
the Finnic Bulgarians have long been absorbed by 
Slavonic inhabitants, and both brought under Turkish 
sway since 1392. 

The third, or Perinic branch, comprises the idioms 
of the Votiakes, the Sirianes, and the Pennians, three 
dialects of one language. Perm was the ancient 
name for the country between 61° — 76° E. Ion. and 
55° — 65° N. lat. The Permic tribes v.’ere driven west- 
ward by their eastern neighbours, the Voguls, and 
thus pressed upon their western neighbours, the 
Bulgars of the Volga. The Votiakes are found 
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between the rivers A'yatka and Kama. Nortli wards 
follow the Sirianes, inhabiting tin* e<imitry on the 
Upper Kiima, while the eastern ptn'tion is held by 
the Pcrmians. These ai^ surroundwl on the south 
by the Tatare of Orenburg and the Bashkirs ; on the 
north by the Samoyedes, and on the east }>y Voguls, 
who pressed on them from tlu; U 1*01. 

These Yoguls, together with Hungarians and 
Ostiakes, form the fourth and last branch of the 
Finnic family, the Ugric. It wivs in 462, after the 
dismemberment of Attila’s Hunnic cmpiiT, that these 
Ugiic tribes approached Europe. They were then 
calk'd Onagurs, Saragurs, and Urogs ; ami in later 
times they occur in llussian chronicles as I gry. 
They are the ancestors of the llungarians, and 
shoidd m>t be confounded with tlie Uigurs, an 
ancient 'l urkic tribe nientioned before. 

The similarity In-tween tlie Hungarian language 
ami dialects of Einuic origin, s}H)ki‘n east of the 
Volga, is not a new <liscoverv. In Wilhelm 

Iluysbroeck. a priest who travelled beyond the ^’olga, 
remarked that a nice called l*ascatir, who lived on the 
Yaik, .s|)okc the same language as th(* Hungarians. 
They were then .settled east of the old Bulgarian 
kingdom, the capital of which, the ancient Bolgari, 
on the left of the Volga, may still be traced in the 
ruins of Spask. If these i^ascatir — the jiortion of 
the Ugric tribes that remained east of the Volga — 
are identical mth the Bashkir, as Klaproth supjioses, 
it would fbllpw that, in later times, th(!y gave up their 
language, for the present Bashkir no longer sj)eak a 
Hungarian, but a Tu?kic, dialect. The ■affinity of 
the Hungarian and the Ugro-Finnic dialects was first 
proved philologicaUy by Gyarmathi in 1799. 
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A few instances may suffice to show this connec- 
tifm ; — 


Hungarian 

A ty a-m 

Atya-d 

Atya 

Atya-nk 

Atya-tok 

Aty*ok 


Hungarian 
Nom. ver 
Gen. ver^ 
Dat. vernek 
Acc. vert 
Abl. vcrestdl 


Hungarian 

Lelein 

Leled 

Leli 

Licljuk 

Lelitck 

Lelik 


Tcheremisflian 

atya«m 

atya-t 

atya-se 

atya-ne 

atya-da 

atya-st 

Declension. 

Eslhonian 

werri 

werre 

werrele 

werd 

werrist 

Conjugation. 

Esthonian 

leian 

leiad 

leiab 

Iciame 

leiate 

Iciawad 


English 

my father 
thy father 
his father 
oar father 
your father 
their father 


English 
blood 
of blood 
to blood 
blood 
from blood 


English 
I find 

thou findest 
he finds 
we find 
you find 
they find 



A COMPARATIVE TABLE 



Hungarian . . egy ket Imrom iiogy i>t Iiat . lict njuicz kilencz 
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We have thus ea^amined the four chief classes of 
the Turanian family, the Tungusic, Mongolic, Turkic, 
and Finnic. The Tungusic branch stands lowest; 
its gi’ammar is not much richer than Chinese, and in 
its stmeture there is an absence of that architectonic 
order which in Chinese makes the Cyclopean stones 
of language hold together without cement. This 
a])plies, hoAvever, principally to the Mandshu; other 
'Pungusic dialects spoken, not in China, but in the 
original seats of the Mandshus, are even now begin- 
ning to develope grammatical forms. 

TJie jMongolic dialects excel the Tungusic, but in 
theii* gi'ammar can hardly distinguish between the 
difterent parts <if speech. The spoken idioms of the 
Mongolians, as of the Tungusians, are evidently 
struggling towards a more organic life, and Castren 
has lirought home evidence of incipient verbal growth 
ill the language of the Buriiits and a Tungusic dialect 
spoken near Nyertchinsk. 

This i.s, however, only a small beginning, if com- 
jiared with the profusion of grammatical resources 
displayed by the Turkic languages. In their system 
of conjugation, the Turkic dialects can hardly be 
surpassed. Their v(?rbs are like branches which 
break down under the heavy burden of fruits and 
blossoms. The excellence of the Finnic languages 
consists leather in a diminution than increase of 
verbal forms ; but in declension Finnish is even 
richer than Turkish. 

These four classes, together with the Samoyedic, 
constitute the northern or Ural-Altaic division of the 
Turanian family. 

The southern division consists of the Tamulic, the 
Gangetic (Trans-Himalayan and Sub-Himalayan), 
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the Lohitic, the Talc, and the Malatc classes. 'J'hcse 
two divisions comprehend very nearly all the lan- 
guages of Asia, with the exception of Chinese, which, 
together with its neighbouring dialects, tbrms the 
only representative of radical or monosyllabic speech. 
A few, such as Japanesef, the hmguage of Korea, of 
the Koriakes, the Kamchadales, and the numerous 
dialects of the Caucasus &c., remain unclas.«ied ; but 
in them also some traces of a common origin with the 
Turanian languages have, it is probable, survived, 
and await the disco veiy of philological research. 

Of the third or inflectional stage 1 net*d not say 
much, as we have examined its structure when 
analysing, in our former Lectures, a number (>f W(*rtls 
in Sanskrit, Gr<*ek, J^atin, or an}- other of tlu* Aryan 
languages. The chief distinction between an inflec- 
tional and an agglutinative language consists in the 
fact that aggliitinati\ e language's preserve the con- 
sciousness of their roots, and therefe)re do not alh)W 
them to be aftected by phonetic cotTuption; and, 
though thev have lost the consciousness of the original 
meaning of their terminations, they feel distinctly -the 
difference between the significative root and the 
rinodifying eleimrnts. Xot so in the inflectional lan- 
guages. There the various elements which enter 
into the composition of words, may become so welded 
together, and suffer so much from phonetic corruj»- 

* Of these I can only give a tabular survey at the end of those 
Lectures, referring for further particulars to my hotter on the 
Turanian Languages. The Gangetic and Lohitic dialects are 
those comprehended ^under the name of Bhoti^y. 

f Professor Boiler of Vienna, who has given a most accurate 
analysis of the Turanian languages in tlie Transactions of the 
Vienna Academy ^ has^ lately established the Turanian character 
of Japanese. 
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tion, that none but the educated would be Rware of 
nil original distinction between root and termination, 
and none but the comparative grammarian able to 
discover the seams that separate the component 
. parts. 

If you consider the character of our morphological 
classification, you will see that this classification, 
differing thereby from the genealogical, must be 
{ij)plicable to all languages. Our classification ex- 
hausts sill possibilities. If the component elements 
of language are roots, predicative and demonstrative, 
we cannot have more than three combinations. Hoots 
may either remain I’oots without any modification; 
or, secondly, they may be joined so that one deter- 
mines the other and loses its independent existence; 
or, thirdly, they may bo joined and be allowed to 
eosilescc, so that both lost their independent existence; 
The number of roots which enter into the composition 
of a Avord makes no difference, and it is umiccessary, 
thcrefiire, to admit a fourth class, sometimes called 
jutlysynthetic^ or incorjtomtiny, including most of the 
American languages. As long as in these sesquipedalian 
compounds the significative root remains distinct, 
they belong to the agglutinative stage; as soon as 
lit is absorbed by the terminations, they belong to the 
inflectional stage. Nor is it necessary to distinguish 
betAveen synthetic and analytical languages, including 
under the foniier name the ancient, and under the 
latter the modern, languages of the inflectional class. 
Tlie fbnnation of such phrases as the French /anraera*, 
for fai a aimer^ or the English I shall do,, thou wilt do^ 
may be called analytical or metaphrastic. But inj 
their morphological nature these phrases are still in- 
ficctional. If we analyse such a phrase as je vivrai^ 
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we find it was originally ego (Smiskrit aham) virere 
(Sanskrit jtv-as-ey dat. neut.) habeo (Sanskrit hhu- 
vay&-mi ) ; that is to sa\% we have a number of woitls 
in which granunutical articulation lias been almost 
entirely destix)yed, but has not bt*en cast oft’ ; whereas 
in Turanian langiuiges gnunmatiad ibnns are j)i*o- 
ducetl by the coiubination of integitd i*oots, lual tla* 
old and useless terminations are first tliscardetl befi)re 
any new coiubination takes plact*.'* 

At the end of our morpliologieal classification a 
problem presiaits itself, which \vi; might have declined 
to enter upon if we had confined ourselvi*sto a g ‘nea- 
logical classification. .\.t tin* end of our g<*nealogicaI 
classification wo had to confess that only a certain 
number of language s ha<l as yet b»>en arranged geiu'a- 
logieally, and that therefore the time tor approaching 
the problem of the common f)rigin of all languages 
had not yet <-ome. Xoav, however, although we 
have not specified all languages which belong to the 
radical, the terminational, and inflectional classes, w'c 
have clearly laid it down as a principh*, that all lan- 
guage.s must fall und(*r one or tin* other of these tlu*ee 
categories of human spee<‘h. It Avould not be con- 
sistent, therefore, to shrink from the consideration of 
a problem wdiich, though beset with many difficulties, 
cannot be excluded from the science of language. 

Let us fii’st see our problem clearly and distinctly. 
The problem of the common origin of languages has 
no necessary connection with the problem of the 
common origin of mankind. If it could be proved 
that languages had had different beginning.s, this 
would in nowise necessitate the admission of different 


* Letter on the Turanian Languages, p. 75. 
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l^ginnings of the human race. For if we look upon 
language as natural to man, it might have broken out 
at different times and in different countries among 
the scattered descendants of one original pair ; i^ on, 
the contrary, language is to be .treated as an artificial 
invention, there is still less reason why each suc- 
ceeding generation should not have invented its 
own idiom. 

Nor would it follow, if it could be proved that all 
the dialects of mankind point to one common source, 
that therefore the human race must descend from one 
j)air. For language might* have been the property of 
one favoured race, and have been communicated to 
the other races in the progi'ess of historj’. 

The science of language and the science of ethnology 
have both suffered most seriously from being mixed 
up together. The classification of races and lan- 
guages should be quite independent of each other, 
liaces may change their languages, and histoiy sup- 
jilies us Avith several instances Avhere one race adopted ' 
the language of another. Different languages, there- 
fore, may be spoken by one race, or the same language 
may be spoken by different races ; so that any attempt • 
at squaring the classification of races and tongues 
must necessarily fail. 

Secondly, the problem of the common origin of 
languages has no connection Avith the statements con- 
tained in the Old Testament regarding the creation 
of man and the genealogies of the patriarchs. If our 
I’esedrches led us to the admission of different begin- 
nings for the languages of mankind, tfiere is nothing 
in the Old Testament opposed to this view. For 
although the Jews believed that for a time the whole 
earth was of one language and of one speech, it has 
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Ion" been pointed out by eminent divines, with piir- 
ticular retei*ence tt> the dialeets of Anierie.i, thai 
new ■ lan"ua"es iui"ht have arisen at later tiin<-s. 
If, on the contrary, we arrive at tlie conviction that 
all languages can be traced back to one ooniinon 
source, we could never think of transferring the 
genealogies of the Old Testament to the gen«d(»gical 
(Ratification of language. The genealogicrs of the 
Old Testament refer to blood, not to language, and 
as we know that people, without changing their 
name, did frequently change their huiginige, it is 
clearly impossible that the genealogi(‘s of the Old 
Testament sKould coincide with the genealogical (Rus- 
sification of languages. In order to avoid a confusion 
of ideas, it would l>e preferable to ahstaiiii altogether 
from using the same iianu's to exj)ress relationship of 
language which in the liihle an* used to ('xj)ress 
relationship of blood. It was usual formerly to 
spc'ak of Japfu'tic^ and Seniifir languages. 

The first name has now be(*n re])laced by An/av^ the 
second by A friran', and though the third uT still 
retained, it has received a scientific dt'finition quite 
different fn^n tin* meaning which it would have in 
the Bible. It is well to bear this in mind, in order 
to prevent not only those who are for ever attacking 
the Bible with arrows that cannot reach it, hut like- 
wise those who defend it with weapons they know not 
how to wield, from disturbing in any way the quiet 
progress of the science of language. 

Let us now look dispassionately at our prefidem. 
The problem of the possibility of a common origin of 
all languages naturally divides itself into two parts, 
the formal and the material. We are to-day concerned 
with the formal part only. We have examined all 
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pc)ssi])lc forms which language can assume, and we 
hav(! now to ask, can we reconcile with these thi’ee 
distinct forms, the radical, the terminational, and the 
inflectional, the admission of one common origin of 
human sjreech ? — I answer decidedly. Yes. 

Th(j chief argument that has been brought forward 
against the common origin of language is this, that 
no monosyllabic or radical language has ever entered 
into an agglutinative or terminational stage, andtf 
that no agglutinative or terminational language has 
ever risen to the inflectional stage, dhinese, it is 
said, is still whatsit has been from the beginning; it 
has never produced agglutinative dr inflectional 
forms ; nor has any Turanian language ever given up 
the distinctive feature of the terminational stage, 
namely, the integi*ity of its roots. 

In answer to this, it should be pointed out that 
though each language, as soon as it once becomes 
settled, retains that morphological character which it 
had when it first assumed its individual or national 
existence, it does not lose altogether the power of 
producing grammatical forms that belong to a higher 
stage. In Chuiese, and particularly in Chinese dialects, 
we find rudimentary traces of agglutination. The li 
which I mentioned before as the sign of the locative, 
has dandled down to a mere postposition, and a 
modem Chinese is no more aware that ii originally 
meant interior, than the Turanian is of the origin 
of his case-temiinations.* In the spoken dialects of 

* M. Stanislas Julien remarks that the numerous compounds 
which occur in Chinese prove the wide-spread influence- of the 
principle of agglutination in that language. The fact is, that in 
Chinese every sound has numerous meanings ; and in order to 
avoid ambiguity, one word is frequently foUowed by another 
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Chinese, agglutinarive forms are of more freqm>nt 
occurrence. Thus, in the Shanghai dialect, wo is to 
speak, as a verb; wodn, a wt>rtl. Of u\>itn a geni- 
tive is fonued, woUn-k>i^ a dative [wht wotla, an aci-u- 
sative fantj wotka* In agglutinative languages, again, 
Ave mei*t tvith rudimentary traces of inliection. 'I'lins 
in Tamil the rcK»t fihofi/s to sleeji, has m>t retained its 
full integrity in the dtu'ivative toklam^ sleep. 

I mention these instances, which might be greatly 
multiplied, in order to show that there is nothing 
mysterious fn the tenacity with which each language 
clings in general to that stage of grammar which it 
had attained at the time of its first settlement. If a 
family, or a tribe, or a nation, has once accustomed 
itself to express its ideas according to one .system of 
grammar, that first mould remains and becomes 
stronger with each generation. Ilut, while Chine.sc 
was arrested and became traditional in this very 
early .stage, the mdical, other dialects j)assed fui 
through that stage, retaining their pliancy. They 
were not arrested, and did not become tniditiimal or 

which agrees with it in that particular meaning which is intended 
by the speaker. Thus 


chi-youen 

(beginning-origin) 

signifies V>oginning 

ken-youen 

(root-origin) 

>> 

beginning 

youen^chi 

(origin-beginning) 


beginning 

mel-miai 

(beautiful-remarkable) 

>> 

])eautiful 

meUli 

(beautiful-elegant) 


beautiful 

chen-youen 

(charming-lovely) 


beautiful 

yong-i 

(easy-facile) 

9> 

easily 

tsong-yong 

(to obey, easy) 

99 

easily 

In order to 

express *to boast,’ the 

Chinese 

say king-koua^ 


&c., both words having one and the same meaning. 

This peculiar system of juxtaposition '^ however, cannot be 
considered as agglutination in the strict sense of the word. 

* Turanian Languages^ p. 24. 
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national, before those who spoke them had Icamt to 
«.])prcciato the advantage of agglutination. That 
advantage Ijeing once perceived, a few single forms 
ill which agglutination first showed itself, would soon, 
by thaf sense of analogy which is inherent in lan- 
guage, extend their influence irresistibly. Languages 
arrested in that stage would cling wth equal tenacity 
to the system of agglutination. A Chinese can hardly 
understand how language is possible unless every 
syllable is significative; a Turanian des'jiises every 
idiom in which each word does not display distinctly 
its radical and significative element ; whereas, we who 
are accustomed to the use of inflectional languages 
' are proud of the very grammar which a Chinese and 
Turanian would treat with contempt. 

The fact, therefore, that languages, if once settled, ^ 
do not change their grammatical constitution, is no 
argument against our theory, that every inflectional 
language was once agglutinative, and every aggluti- 
native language was once monosyllabic. I cgll it a j 
theory, but it is more than a theory, for it is the only j 
possible way in which the realities of Sanskrit or any 
other inflectional language can be explained. As j 
far as the formal part of lan^age is concerned, j 
we cannot resist the conclusion that what is now’ 
injlectional was formerly agglutinative^ and what is • 
now agglutinative was at first radical. Tlie great ’ 
Stream of language rolled on in numberless dia- 
lects, and changed its grammatical colouring as it 
passed from time to time through new deposits of 
thought. The different channels which left the main 
current and became stationary and stagnant, or, if 
you like, literary and traditional, retained for ever 
that colouring which the main current displayed at 
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the stage of their sepamtion. Jf we call the; radical 
stage irkitej the agglutinative ?y</, aial the intie< tioual 
blne^ then we may well iiiidcrstaial why the white 
cliaimcls should show hardly a drop of retl or blue, oj* 
why the red chiuinels should hardly betray a siiadow 
of blue; and we shall be pn‘pared to fnal what we <lo 
find, namely, white tints in the red, and white and 
red tints in the blue channels of spin'ch. 

You will have perceived that in wliat I have said 
I only argue for the }x>ssibility, not for the necessit}', 
of a common origin of language. 

I look upon the problem of the common origui of 
language, wliich 1 have sliown to be quite independent 
of the problem of the common origin of mankind, us 
a question which ought to be kept open as long as 
possible. It is not, I believe, a j)roblem quite as 
hopeless as that of the plurality of worlds, on which 
so much lias been written of late, but it should be 
trwited very much in the same manner. As it is 
impossible to demonstrate by the e\ndence of the 
senses that the jdanets are inhabited, the only way to 
prove that they are, is to prove that it is impos- 
sible that they should not be. Thus, on the other 
hand, in order to prove that the planets are not in- 
habited, you must ‘prove that it is impossible that 
they should be. As soon as the one or the other has 
been proved, tlie question will be at rest; till then 
it must remain an open question, whatever our own 
predilections on the subject may be. 

I do not take quite as desponding a view of the 
problem of the, common origin of language, but I 
insist on this, that we ought not to allow this problem 
to be in any way prejudged. Now it has been the 
tendency of the most distinguished writers on com- 
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piirativc plulolo"y to take it almost for granted, tliiil 
after tli(‘ discoverj'^ of the two families of language, 
the. Aryan and Semitic, and after the estahlishmc^nt 
of tlie <’.lose ties of relationship wliich unite the 
nienibers of each, it would be impossible to admit any 
longer a eoirnnon origin of language. It was natural, 
after tlie criteria by which the unity of the Aryan as 
well as the Semitic dialects can be proved liad beei 
so successfully defined, that the absence of similar 
coincidences between any. Semitic and Aryan lan- 
guage, or between these and any other branch of 
s])eech, should have led to a belief that no connection 
was admissible between them. A Linnaean botanist, 
who has his definite marks by which to recognise an 
Anemone, would reject with equal confidence any 
connection between the species Anemone and other 
flowers which have since been classed under the same 
hejid, though deficient in the Liimaean marks of the 
Anemone. 

Bixt there arc surely different degrees of affinity in 
languages as well as in all other productions of 
nature, and the different families of speech, though 
they cannot show the same signs of relationship by 
which their members are held together, need not of 
necessity have been perfect strangers to each other 
from the beginning. 

Now I confess that when I found the argument 
used over and over again, that it is impossible any 
"longer to sj)eak of a common origin of language, 
because comparative philology had proved that 
there existed various families of language, I felt 
that this was not true, that at aU events it was an 
exaggeration. 

The problem, if properly viewed, bears the follow- 
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ing aspect : — ‘ Tf you n'ish to assert that lauynatfe 
had X'anous beyinuhujs^ you must' prove it imp<>ssible 
that Janyuaye eouUl hare had a eomuiou oriyin.' 

No such innK)ssibility has ever been cstal'Iishctl 
with ’regard to a eoniiium origin ot* the Arysm and 
Semitic dialects; while, on the conti’jiry, the analysis 
of the grammatical forms in eitlier family has re- 
moved many diHiculties, and made it at least inte-l- 
ligible how, with materials identical or very similar, 
two individuals, or two fin^iilies, or two natluns, could 
in the course of time have produced languages so 
different in form as Hebrew and Sanskrit. 

But still greater light was thi'omi on the fonnative 
and metamorphic ju’oeess ot‘ langiuige by the study of 
other dialects unconnected with Sanskrit or Hebrew^, 
and exhibiting before our eyes the growth of those 
grammaticsil tbrms (gminniatical in the widest sense 
of^he word) Avhich in the Aryan and Semitic families 
we knoAV only as fornn‘d, not as tbrining; as decaying, 
not as living ; as trailitional, not as understood and 
intentional : I mean the Turanian languages. TIu*. 
traces by w'hich th(;se languages attest their original 
relationship are much fainter than in the Semitic 
and Aryan families, Imt thc-y uit; so of necessity. In 
the Aiyan and Semitic families the agglutinative 
process by Avhich alon(*. grammatical forms can be 
obtained, has been arrested at some time, and this 
could only have been through religious or political 
in^ences. By the same power through Avhicli an * 
awancing civilisation absorbs the manifold .dialects 
m Avhich every spoken idiom naturally represents 
^self, the first jx)liticul or religious centralisation 
must necessarily have put a check on the exuberance 
of an agglutinative speech. Out of many possible 
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’ iorms <tiic became popular, fixed, and technical for 
esich word, lor each grammatical category; and by 
nu'ans of poetry, law, and religion, a literary or 
])oliticnl language was produced to which thenceforth 
notlung hud to ])e added ; which in a short time, after 
becoming unintelligible in its formal elements, was 
liable to ])honetic corruption only, but incapable of 
ijitei'iial resuscitation. It is necessary to admit a 
])rimitive concentration of this kind for the Aryan 
and Semitic famili(js, for it is thus only that we can 
account for coincidences between Sanskrit and Greek 
terminations, which were formed neither from Greek 
nor from Sanskrit materials, but which are still 
identically the same in both. It is in this sense that 
I call these languages political or state langij^ges, 
and it has been trulj'^ said that languages belonging 
to these families must be able to prove their relation- 
ship by sharing in common not only what is regular 
and intelligible, but what is anomalous, unintelligible, 
and dead. 

If no such concentration takes place, languages, 
tliough formed of the sjmie materials and originally 
identical, must necessarily diverge in what we may 
call dialects, but in a veiy different sense from the 
dialects such as we find in the later periods of political 
languages. The process of agglutination ,will con- 
tinue in each clan, and forms becoming unintelligible 
will be easily replaced by new and more intelligible 
compounds. If the cases are foi*med by postporitions, 
new postpositions can be used as soon as tne old 
ones become obsolete. If the conjugaUon is fomed 
by pronouns, new pronouns can be used if the^d 
ones are, no longer sufficiently distinct. ^ 

Let us ask, then, what coincidences we are likely 
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to filul ill uir’rlutiimtivo dialects which have ht come 
scpumti'd, and which p-radually approach to a more 
settled state ? It seems to im* that we can only i x[>ect 
to tind in them such coincidences as C’astrcn and 
Schott have succeeded in fliscoverin^Lr in the Finnic, 
Turkic, *IMongolic, Tungusie,and Siunoyedic languages ; 
and sucli as Hodgson, Caldwell, Logan, and myself 
have pointed out in the Tamulic, Gangetic, Lohitic, 
Taic, and Malalc languages, 'fhey must reiiu* chiefly 
to the radical matenals of language, t>r to those parts 
of s|wech which it is most diflicult to reproduce — I 
mean pronouns, numerals, aiul prejKJsitions. I'liese 
languages >^11 hardly cv<*r agree in what is anomalous 
or inorganic, because their organism r(*f>els con- 
tinually Avhat begins to be formal and unintelligible. 
It is astonishing rather that any words of a con- 
ventional meaning shoidd have been discover'd as the 
common property tlu' Tunmian language's, than that 
most of their words and fi>nns should be peeiiiiar to 
each. These coincidences mu>t, liowevi'r, be accounted 
for by those who d<*ny the common oi’igin of the Tura- 
nian languages ; they must be aeeoiinted for, either 
as tlie result of accident, or of an imitative in.stinct 
which led the human mind evt'iywhere to the same 
onomatopoetic Ibniuitions. This has never been done, 
and it will require great efforts to achieve it. 

To myself the study of tlu^ Turauiati family was 
interesting particularly because it offered an ojipor- 
tunity of learning hoAV fiir languages, supposed to be 
of a common ongin, might diverge and become dis- 
similar by the uurestmined operation of dialectic 
regeneration. 

In a letter which I addressed to my friend, the 
late Baron Bunsen, and which was published by him 
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ill iiis Outlines of the Philosophy of Univ^al His- 
tto'y* (vol. i. pp. 263 - 521 ), it had been my object 
to tnuc, us fur as I wils able, the principles which 
"uided the formation of agglutinative languages, and 
to show how fur languages may become dissimilar in 
their grammar and dictionary, and yet allow us to 
treat them as cognate dialects. In answer to the 
assertion that it was impossible, I tried, in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth sections of that Essay, to show 
how it was possible that, starting from a common 
ground, languages as different as Mandshu and 
Fiimish, Malay and Siamese, should have arrived 
at their present state, and might still be treated as 
cognate tongues. And as I look upon this process of 
agglutination as the only intelligible means by which 
language can acquire a grammatical organisation, 
smd clear the baiTier which has arrested the growth 
of the Chinese idiom, I felt justified in applying the 
principles derived from the formation of the Turanian 
languages to the Aiyan and Semitic families. They 
idso must have passed through an agglutinative 
stage, and it is during that period alone that we can 
accomit for the giudual divergence and individualisa- 
tion of what we afterwards call the Arysca. and Semitic 
forms of speech. If we can account for the different 
appearjmce of Mandshu and Finnish, we can also 
account for the distance between Helbrew and Sanskrit. 
It is true tliat we do not know the Aryan speech 
during its agglutinative period, but we can infer what 
it was when we see languages like Finnish and 
Turkish approaching more and more to an Aryan 

* These Outlines form vols. iii. and iv. of Bunsen’s work, 
Christiamty and Mankind, in 7 Tols. (London, 1854 Longman), 
and are sold separately. 
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tyj[)e. lias been tlie atlvuiUH* which Turkish has 

made towimis iiifli'ctional forms, that Pn)tessor ICwald 
claims for it the title of* a synthetic lan<riia«^e, a title 
which he gives to the Aiyan and Semitic dialects 
after they have left tlu‘ agglutinative stage, and 
entered in^ a process of phonetic corruption and 
dissolution. * !Many of its comjKment parts,’ he says, 

‘ though they were no doubt originally, as in eveiy 
language, indejicndcnt words, have been reduced to 
mere vowels, or have lM?en lost altogether, so that we 
must infer their fonner presence^ by the chang«*s which 
they have ^v^’ought in tlu* biwly of tin? woitl. 
means eye, and ///a-, to set-; /.-/t, deed, ami //•, to d<»; 
ich, the interior, ///V. to enter.’ * Nay, he goes so 
far as to admit some t\>nnal elements which Turkish 
shares in common with tlie -Vrvan familv, and which 
therefore could only date fr«an u p(‘ri<Hl wlaai both 
were still in their air'^hitinativt* intsuu'V. F»>r in- 
stance, as exponent of a pa?«t action ; /u, as the 
sign of the past particij)le of the passive ; ///, as a snfHx 
to form adjectives, Ctc.-j- 1 liis is more than 1 .should 
venture to assert. 

Taking this view of the gradual formation of lan- 
guage by agglutination, as oppised to internal d(welop- 
mciit, it is hardly necessaiy to say that, if I speak of 
Turanian family of speech, 1 use the word family in a 
difFei*ent sen.se from that which it has Avith regard to 
the Aryan and Semitic languages. In my Letter on the 
Tui*anian languages, which has been the subject of 
$uch fierce attacks from those who believe in different 
beginnings oflanguage and mankind, I had explained 
this repeatedly, and 1 had prefen’ed the term of group 

* Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1855, p. S98. 

f Ibid. p. 302, note. 
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iol* tli<! 'ruruTiian languages, in order to express- as 
el(*ai’ly as |K)Hsibl(‘ that the relation between Turkish 
and Mandshu, betweeti Tamil and Finnish, was a dif- 
ferent one, not in degree only, but in kind, from that 
between Sanskrit and Greek. ‘ These Tui'anian lan- 
guages,’ I said (p. 216), ‘cannot be coi^idered as 
standing to each other in the same relation as Hebrew 
and Arabic, Sanskrit and Greek.’ ‘ They are radii 
diverging from a common centre, not children of a 
common parent.’ And still they are not so widely 
distant as Hebrew and Sanskrit, because none of them 
has entered into that new phase of gi’ow’th or decay 
(p. 21><) through which the Semitic and Aryan lan- 
guages passed after they had been settled, indi- 
vidualised, and nationalised. 

The real object of my Essay was therefore a defen- 
sive one. It was to show how rash it was to speak 
of different independent beginnings in the histoiy of 
human speech, before a single argument had been 
brought forward to establish the necessity of such an 
admission. • The im]x>ssibility of a common origin 
of language has never been proved, but, in order to 
remove what were considered difficulties affecting the 
tlieoiy of a common origin, I felt it my duty to show 
practically, and by the veiy histoiy of the Turanian 
languages, how such a theory was possible, or, as I 
say in one instance only, probable. I endeavoured to 
show how even the most distant members of the Tura- 
nian family, the one spoken in the north, the other in 
the south of Asia, the Finnic and the Tamidic^'hB.VQ 
preserved in their grammatical organisation traces of 
a former miity; and, if my opponents admit that 
T have proved the ante-Brahmanic or Tamulic inha- 
bitants of India to belong to the Turanian family. 
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they can haitlly have lieen aware that if thin, the 
most e?;treine jx)int of my argument, be conoetled^ 
eveiything else is involved, mid must follow by 
necessity. 

Yet I did not call the bust clmpter of my ICssiiy, 
*On the Necessity of a Common Origin of Language,’ 
but ‘On the Possibility;’ and, in answer to the 
opinions advanced by the opjxisite |>arty, 1 summed 
up my defence in these two jKinigniphs : — 

I 

‘ Nothing necessitates the udniission of different 
independent beginnings for tlu‘ mnU’rial t'leinents of 
the Tuninimi, Semitic, and Aryan l)nmclu*s of sjK'ecIi ; 
nay, it is possil)le even now to ])oint out ra<licals 
which, luider various changes and disguis(‘s, have 
been current in tlicse three l)ranclies ever since their 
first sejianition.’ 

II 

‘ Nothing necessitates the admission of different 
be^nnings for the formal elements of the Turanian, 
Semitic, and Aiy^ari branches of sjieech ; and though 
it is impossible to derive the Aiyun systtmi of gram- 
mar from the Semitic, or the Semitic from the Aryan, 
we can perfectly undt;rstand how, either through 
individual influences, or by the wear and tear ol’ 
speech in its own continuous working, the different 
systems of grammar of Asia and Europe may have 
been produced.’ 

It win be seen, from the very wording of these two 
paragraphs, that my object was to deny the necessity 
of independent beginnings, and to assert the possi- 
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l)ility of a common oripcin of hni^^uage. I have been 
uccuscd of Jiuviiig been biassed in my researches by 
an implicit belief in the common origin of mankind. 
1 do not deny tliat I liold this belief, and, if it wanted 
confinnation, that confirmation has been supplied by 
Darwin’s book, On the Origin of Species.* But I 
defy my adversaries to point out one single passage 
where I have mixed up scientific with theological 
arguments. Only, if 1 am told that no ‘ quiet observer 
would ever have conceived the idea of deriving all 
mankind ft’om one pair, unless the Mosaic records 
had taught it,’ I must be allowed to say in reply, 
that this ideai on the contraiy, is so natural, so con- 
sistent with all human laws of reasoning, that, as far 
as I know, tliere has been no nation on earth which, 
if it possessed any traditions on the origin of 
mankind, did not derive the human race from one 
pair, if not from one person. The author of the 

* ‘ Here the lines converge as they recede into the geological 
ages, and point to conclusions which, upon Darwin’s theory, are 
inevitable, but hardly welcome. The very first step backward 
makes the negro and the Hottentot our blood-relations ; not that 
reason or Scripture objects to that, though pride may.’ — Asa 
Grey, Natural Selection not inconsistent with Natural Theology ^ 
1861, p. 5. 

‘ One good efiect is already manifest, its enabling the advocates 
of the hypothesis of a multiplicity of human species to perceive 
the double insecurity of their ground. When the races of men 
arc admitted to be of one species, the corollary, that they are of 
one origin, may bo expected to follow. Those who allow them 
to be of one species must admit an actual diversification into 
strongly marked and persistent, varieties ; while those, on the 
other hand, who recognise several or numerous human species, 
will hardly be able to maintain that such species were primordial 
and supernatural in the ordinary sense of the word.’-~ Asa Grey, 
Nat. Sel. p. 54. 
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MtKsaic records, therefore, tlH>u^h stripjK'd, before the 
tribunal of Phvsieal Science, of his chums as an 
inspired writer, may at least claim the mod<*st t ith- of 
a quiet obscrv'er; and if his conception of tlie {ihx sical 
unity of the human race can bo jimved to la* an 
error, it is an error which he shares in common with 
other quiet obser\'ei*s, such as Iluiubohlt, liunsen, 
Prichard, and Owen.* 

The only question which remains to be answered 
is this, Was it one and tlu* same ^'ollum’f of water 
which supplied all the Isiteral chaniM'ls of spt*€!t*h ? oi*, 
to drop idl metaphor, arc tlie i*<H>ts which were joine<l 
together according to tlu* i-.idical, the tt*rniinational, 
aiul inflectional systems, identically tlu* saine ? The 
only way to answer, or at least todispost* of, this ques- 
tion is to consider the natun* aiul origin of roots ; aiul 
we shall tlien have reached the extrenu* limits to wJiich 
inductive reasoning can carrs* us in our researclu*s 
into the inysterit*s ot'lniinan speech. 

* Professor Pott, the most dintinguishod advocate of the poly- 
genetic dogma, has pleaded the necessity of adinitting more 
than one beginning for the human race and for language in an 
article in the Journal of the German Oriental Society/ y ix. dOo, 
Max Muller und die Kennzeichen dcr Spraehverwandfschajt^ 
1855 ; in a treatise Die Ungleichheit menschlichcr Ilasscn^ 
1856 ; and in the new edition of his Etymologische Forschungeny 
1861. 
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THE THEORETICAL STAGE, AND THE ORIGIN OP LANGUAGE. 

* TN examining the history of mankind, as well as in 
i examining the phenomena of the material world, 
Avhen we cannot trace the process by which an event 
hafi been j)roduced, it is often of imjx)rtance to be able 
to show how it may have been produced by natural 
causes. Thus, although it is imi)ossible to determine 
with certainty what the steps were by which any 
]»articular language was fonned, yet, if we can show, 
from tlie knoAvn principles of human nature, how all 
its various parts inight gradually, have arisen, the 
mind is not only to a certain degree satisfied, but a 
clieck is given to that indolent philosophy which 
refers to a miracle whatever api>earances, both in the 
natural and moral worlds, it is unable to explain.’ * 
This quotation fi*om an eminent Scotch philosopher 
contains the best advice that could be given to the 
student of the science of language, when he ap- 
proaches the problem which we have to examine to- 
day, namely, the origin of language. Though we 
have stripped that problem of the perplexing and 
mysterious aspect which it presented to the’; philoso- 
phers of old, yet, even in its simplest foTm, it seems 
to be almost beyond the reach of the human under- 
standing. 


* Dugald Stewart, toI. iii. p. 35. 
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If we were asked the riddle how imoges of the eyi* 
and all the sensations of our senses could be reprcv 
sented hy sounds, nay, could be so embodied in sounds 
as to express thought and excite thought, we should 
probably give it up as the question of a madman,' 
who, mixing up the most heterogeneous subjects, at- 
tempted to change colour into sound and sound into 
thought.* Yet this is the riddle which we have now 
to solve. 

It is quite clear that we have no means of solving 
the problem of the origin of language historical or 
of explaining it as a matter of fact which happened 
once in a certain hx^ality and at a certain time. His- 
tory does not begin till long after mankind had ac- 
quired the jK)wer of langn.age, jmd even the nu>st 
ancient tnulitions are silent as to tlu* manner in which 
man came in jKjssession of his earliest tlu)ughts an<l 
words. Nothing, n<j doubt, wouhl be more* interesting 
than to know from historical documents the exact 
process by which the first man began to lisp his first 
words, and thus to be rid for ever of all tlie theories 
on the origin of speech. Hut this knowledge is denied 
us ; and, if it had been otherwise, we should pipbably 
be quite unable to underaiand those primitive events 
in the history of the human mind.f We are told that 

• Herder, as quoted by Steinthal, Ursprung der Sprache, 
8. 39. 

f * In all these paths of research, when we travel far backwards,* 
the aspect of the earlier portions becomes very different from that 
of the advanced part on which we now stand ; but in all cases 
the path is lost in-obscurity as it is traced backwards towards its 
starting-point: — >it becomes hot only invisible, but unimagin- 
able; it is not only an interruption, but an abyss, which inter- 
poses itself between us and any intelligible beginning of things.’ — 
Whewell, Indications, p. 166. 
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the firat man was the son of God, that God created 
him in I lis own image, formed him of the dust of the 
ground, and. breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life. These are simple foots, and to be accq>ted.as 
•such; if we begin to reason on them, the edge of the 
human understanding glances oflF. Our mind is so 
constituted that it cannot apprehend~lEe~ aWlute 
bc^ning or ^e absolute end of anything. If we 
tried to conceive the first man created as a child, and 
gradually unfolding his physical and mental powers, 
we could not understand his living for one day with- 
out supernatural aid. If, on the contrary, we tried 
to conceive the first man created full-grown in body 
and mind, the conception of an effect without a cause 
would equally transcend our reasoning powers. It is 
the same with the first beginnings of language. Theo- 
logians who claim for language a divine origin drift 
into the most dangerous anthropomorphism, when 
they enter into any details as to the manner in which 
they suppose the Deity to have compiled a dictionary 
and grammar m order to teach them to the first man, 
as a schoolmaster teaches the deaf and dumb. And 
they do not see that, even if all their premises were 
granted, they would have explained no more than’ how 
the first man might have learnt a language, if there 
was a language ready-made for him. How that lan- 
guage was made would remain as great a mystery as 
ever. Philosophers, on the contrary, who imagine that 
the first man, though left to himself, would gradually 
have emerged from a state of mutism and have in- 
vented words for every new conception that arose in 
his mind, forget that man could not by his own power 
have acquired the faculty of speech which is the dis- 
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tinctive character of mankind,* unattained and un- 
attainable by the mute creation. It shows a want of 
appreciation as to the I’cal bt^arinp^ ©f our problem, if 
philosophers ap[>eal to the fiict that children are born 
without lanjyuage, and gradually emerge from mutism 
to the full command of articulate speech'. We want 
no explanation how birds learn to fly, created as they 
are "with organs adapted to that purpose. Nor do wh; 
wsh to inquire how children learn to use the various 
faculties with which the human body and stall an* 
endowed. We w'ant to gain, if jHissihle, an insight 
into the original faculty of speech ; and for that 
purpose I fear it is as useless to watch the first stam- 
merings of children, as it would be tt) rept'at the 
experiment of the Egyptian king who intrusted two 
new’-lxirn infants to a shepherd, with tlu? injunction to 
let them suck a goat's milk, and to speak no word in 
their presence, but to obseiwe wdiat word they would 
fii*st utter.f The sanu* experiment is said to have 
been repeated by the Swabian emjieror, Frederic 1 1., 
by Janies IV. of Scotland, and by one of the 

* ‘ Der Mensch ist nur Mcnsck durch Sprache ; um aber die 
Sprache zu erfinden, niiisste er sclion Mensch seiu.’-~W. von 
Ilomboldt, Sammtliche IVerke, b. iii. s. 252. The sumo argu- 
ment is ridden to death by Siissmilch, Versuch eines Beweises 
dass die erste Sprache ihren Ursprung nicht vom Menschen, son^ 
dem aUein vom Schopfer erhnlten habe, Itcrliu, 1766. 

f Farrar, Origin of language, p. 10; Grimm, Ursprung der 
Sprache, s. 32. The word /3eicoc, which these children are re- 
ported to have uttered, and which, in the Phrygian language, 
meant bread — thus proving, it was supposed, that the Phrygian 
was the primitive language of mankind — is derived from the same 
root which exists in the English, to bake. IIow these unfor- 
tunate children came by the idea of baked bread,' involving the 
ideas of corn, mill, oven, fire, &c., seems never to have struck the 
ancient sages of Egypt. 
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Mogul emperors of India. But, whether for the pur- 
pose of finding out which was the primitive language 
of mankind, or of discovering how far language was 
natural to man, the experiments failed to throw any 
light on the problem before us. Children, in learning 
to speak, do not invent language. Language is there 
re{wly-made for them. It has been there for thou- 
sands of years. They acquire the use of a language, 
and, as they gi’ow up, they may acquire the use of a 
second and a third. It is useless to inquire whether 
infants, left to themselves, would invent a language. 
It would be imjjossible, unnatural, and illegal to try 
the experiment, and, without repeated experiments, 
the assertions of those who believe and those who 
disbelieve the possibility of children inventing a lan- 
guage of their own are equally valueless. All we 
know for certain is, that an English child, if left to 
itself, would never begin to speak English, and <«rthat 
history supplies no instance of any language having 
thus been invented. 

If we want to gain an insight into the faculty of 
flying, which is a characteristic feature of birds, all 
we can do is, first, to compare the structure of birds - 
■with that of oth6r animals which are devoid of that 
faculty, and secondly, to examine the conditions under 
which the act of flying becomes possible. It b the same 
with speech. Speech is a specific faculty of man. It 
distinguishes man from all other creatures; and if we 
wish to acquire more definite ideas as to the real 
nature of human speech, aU we can do is to compare 
man with those animals that seem to coihe nearest to 
him, and thus to tiy to discover what he shares in 
common with these animals, and what is peculiar to 
him, and to him alone. After we have discovered 

A.A 
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this, we may proceed to inquire into the conditions 
under which speech becomes possible, and we shall 
then have done all that we can do, considering tliat 
the instruments of our knowledge, wonderful as tliey 
are, are yet far too weak to cariy'us into all the 
regions to which we may sosir on the wings of our 
imagination. 

In' comparing man with the other nniiiuiLs, we need 
not enter here into the physiological question whe- 
ther the difference between the boily of ait ape and 
the body of a man is one of degree or of kind. How- 
ever that question is settled by physiologists, wo net il 
not be afraid. If the structure of a mere worm is 
such as to fill the human iniml with awe, if a singh; 
glimpse which we catch of the infinite wisdom dis- 
played in the organs of the lowest creature gives us 
an intimation of the wisdoiu of its Divine Creator far 
transcenduig the powers of our conct.'jition, how are 
we to criticise and disjmrage the most highly orgsmised 
creatures of Ilis creation, creatures as wondeifully 
made as we ourselves? Are there not many creatures 
in many points more ])eH*ect even tlian man? Do we 
not en^'y the lion’s strength, the eagle’s eye, the 'wings 
of every bird? If there existed animals altogether as 
pe'ifect as man in their physical structure, nay, even 
more perfect, no thoughtful man would ever be imeasy. 
His tinie superiority rests on different grounds. ‘ J 
confess,’ Sydney Smith writes, ‘ I feel myself so much 
at ease about the superiority of mankind — I havS such 
a marked and decided contempt for the understanding 
of every babbon I have ever seen — I feel so sure that 
the blue ape without a tail ■will never rival us in 
poetry, painting, and music, that I see no reason 
whatever that justice may not be done to the few 
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fragments of soul and tatters of understanding which, 
they may really possess.^ Tha playfulness of Sydn^ 
Smith in handling serious and sacred subjects has ^ 
late been found|^ult with by many ; but humour is | 
a safer sign of strong convictions and perfect safely I 
than guarded solemnity. 

With regard to our own problem, no-one can 4oubt 
that certain animals possess all the physical require- 
ments for articulate speech. There is no letter of the 
alphabet which a parrot will not learn to pronounce.* 
The fact, therefore, that the pan*ot is withoIR a lan- 
guage of his own, must be explained by a difference 
})etwcen the mental^ not between the physical^ fe,-^ 
culties of the animal and man ; and it is by a com- \ 
parison of the mental faculties alone, such as we find ‘ 
tlunn in man and brutes, that we may hope to dis- 
covcir what constitutes the indispensable qualification 
for language, a qualification to be found in man alone, 
and in no other creature on earth. 

I say mental faculties^ and I mean to claim a large 
share of what we call our mental faculties for the higher 

* ’L’usage do la main, la marche il, deux pieds, la ressem- 
blance, quoique grossiere, do la face, tons les actes qui peuvent 
rcsulter do cette conforinite d’organisation, ont fait donner au 
singe lo nom d!homme sauvage par des hommes ^ la v^ritd qui 
I’ctaient h, domi, et qui ne savaient comparer que les rapports 
exterieurs. Que serait-ce, si, par une combinaison de nature- 
Hussi possible quo toute autre, lo si^ige eUt eu la yoix du perro- 
quet, ei^comme lui, la facultd de la parole ? Le singe parlant e4t 
rendu muette d’dtonncment^l’espbco humaine entidre, et I’aurait 
sdduite au point que lo pbilosophe aurait eu grand’peine dd- 
raontrer qu’avec tous ces beaux attribute hrmains le singe n’en 
dtait pas moins une bdte. II est done heureux, pour notre in- 
telligence, que la Nature ait sdpard et placd, dans deux espdees 
ti'es-diffdrentes, I’imitation de la parole et celle de nos gestes.*-~ 
Buffon, as quoted by Flourens, p. 77. 

A A 2 
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animals. These animals have aemationj percepfiou, 
memory^ will, and intellect; only we must ivstrici in- 
tellect to the comparing or interlacing of single 
perceptions. All these points can hu^ proved by irre- 
fragable evidence, and that evidence has never, 1 
believe, been summed up with greater lucidity and 
power than in one of the last publications of M. P. 
Flourens, De la Baison, du Ginie, et de la FoUe, 
Paris, 1861. There arc no doubt many people who 
are as much finghtened at the idea that brutes have 
souls Ad are able to think, as by ‘the blue u[X5 
without a tail.’ But their fright is eutirelj' of their 
own making. If people will use such Avords as soul 
or thought AA'ithout making it clear to themselves 
and others Avhat they memi by them, these AVords 
Avill slip aAvay under tlu.*ir feet, and the result must 
be painful. If aa'c once ask the question, IIua'o brut(*s 
a soul? we shall ixcAcr aniv'e at any conclusion; 
for sold has been so many times defined by philo- 
sophers from Aristotle down to Hegel, that it means 
eveiything and nothing. Such has been the confu- 
sion caused by the promiscuous emjdoyment of the 
ill-defined terms of mental philosophy tliat we find 
Descartes representing brutes as living machines, 
Avhereas Leibniz claims for them not only souls, but 
immortal souls. ‘Next to the error of those Avho 
deny the existence of God,’ says Descartes, ‘there is 
none so apt to lead Aveak minds firom the right path 
of virtue, as to think that the soul of brutes is'^of the 
same nature as our OAvn, and^ consequently, that we 
have nothing to, fear or to hope after this life, any 
more than flies or ants; whereas, if we know hoAV 
much they differ, we understand much better that 
our soul is quite independent of the body, and conse- 
quently not subject to die Avith the body.’ 
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The spirit of these remarks is excellent, but the 
arfrumeiit is extremely weak. It does not foUow that 
brutes haVe no souls because they have no human 
souls. It does not follow that the souls of men are 
not immortal, because the souls of brutes are not 
immortal ; nor has the major premiss ever been 
proved by any philosopher, namely, that the souls of 
brutes must necessarily be destroyed and annihilated 
by death. Leibniz, who has defended the immor- 
tality of the human soul with stronger arguments 
than even Descartes, writes — * I found at fast how 
the souls of brutes and their sensations do not at 
all interfere with the immortality of human souls ; on 
the contraiy, nothing serves better to establish our 
natuind immortality than to believe that all souls are 
imperishable.’ 

Instead of entering into these perplexities, which 
are chiefly due to the loose employment of ill-defined 
terais, let us simply look at the facts. Every unpre- 
judiced obseiwer will admit that — 

1, Brutes see, hear, taste, smell, and feel; that 
is to say, they have five senses, just like ourselves, 
neither more nor less. They liave both sensation 
and perception, a point which has been illustrated 
by M. Flourens by the most interesting experiments. 
If the roots of the optic nerve are renaoved, the 
retina in the eye of a bird ceases to be excitable, 
the jris is no longer movable; the animal is blind^ 
because it has lost the organ of sensation. If, on 
the contrary, the cerebral lobes are .removed, the 
eye remains pure and sound, the retina excitable, the 
iris movable. The eye is preserved, yet the animal 
cannot see, because it has lost the organs of per- 
ception. 
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2. Bnites have seiisations* of pleasure and pain. 
A dog that is bc*aten behaves exactly like a chihl that 
is chastised, wid a dog that is fed and fondleil ox- 
Mbits the same signs of stitisfaction as a lK)y under 
the same circumstances. We can judge from signs 
only, and if they are to be trusted in the case of 
children, they must be trusted likewise in the case of 
brutes. 

3. Brutes do not forget, or, as philosophers W'ould 
say, brutes have memoiy'. They know their ma.sters, 
they know their home ; they evince joy on recognis- 
ing those who have been kind to them, and thev bear 
malice for years to those bj' whom they have be(*u 
insulted or ill-treated. Who dot's not recollect the 
dog Argos in the Ocb/ssei/^ who, after so many years’ 
absence, •was the first to recognise I’lysses ? * 

4. Brutes are able to ‘compare aiul to tlistingiiish. 
A parrot will take up u nut, and throAV it clown again 
Avithout attem]>tiiig to ci*aek it. He has found that 
it is light; — this he could discover only by comparing 
the weight of the g<x)d nuts ^vith that of the bad ; 
and he has found that it has no kernel; — this lui 
could discover only by Avhat philosojihers would 
dignify with the grand title of syllogism, namely, 
‘ All light nuts are hollow ; this is a light nut, there- 
fore this nut is hollow.’ 

5. Brutes have a Avill of their own. I appeal to 
any one who has ever ridden a r estive horse. 

6. Brutes show signs of shame and pride. Here 
again any one who has to deal •with dogs, who 
has watched a retriever with sparkling eyes placing a 
partridge at his master’s feet, or a hound slinking 


Odyssey, xvii. 300. 
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jnviiy with his tail between his legs from the hunts- 
ituin’s « all, will agree that these signs admit of but one 
interpi‘(3tatiou. The difficulty begins .when we use 
philosophical language, when we claim for brutes a 
moml sense, a conscience, a ix>wer of distinguishing 
good and evil; and, as we gain nothing by these 
scholastic terms, it is better to avoid them altogether. 

7. Brutes show signs of love and hatred. There 
are well-authenticated stories of dogs following their 
nuisters to the grave, and refusing food from any one. 
Nor is there any doubt that brutes ^viU watch their 
o]){»ortunity till they revenge themselves on those 
whom they dislike. 

If' with all these facts before us, we deny that 
brutes have seiisatiqii, perception, memory, will, 
and intellect, we ought to bring forward powerful 
arguments for interpreting the signs which we ob- 
serve in brutes so differently from those which w^e 
observe in men. 

Some philosophers imagine they have explained 
eveiythiiig if they ascribe to brutes instinct instead 
of mtellect. But, if we take these two words in 
their usiud acceptations, they surely do not exclude 
each other.* There are instincts in man as vrell as 
in brutes. A child hikes his mother’s breast by in- 
stinct ; the spider weaves its net by instinct ; the bee 
builds her cell by instinct. No one would ascribe to 
the child a knowledge of physiology because it em- 
ploys the exact muscles wffiich are required for 
sucking; nor shall we claim for the. spider a knowledge 
of mechanics, or for the bee ah acquaintance with 

* ‘ The evident marks of reasoning in the other animals, — of 
reasoning which I cannot but think as unquestionable as the 
instincts that mingle with it/— Brown, Works^ vol. i. p. 446. 
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geometry, because we could not do what they do 
without a study ot‘ these sciences, l^ut whnt if wij 
tear a spider’s web, and see the spuh'r exuiuiitiug tin; 
mischief that is done, mid either giving up Iiis work 
in despair, or endeavouring to mend it as well us may 
be?* . Surely here w'e have the instinct of Aveaving 
coUtrolled by oliservation, by coni|«irison, by reflec- 
tion, by judgment. Instinct, ivhether mechanical or 
moral, is more prominent in brutes tluui in man; 
but it exists in both, as much as intellect is shared 
by both. 

Where, then, is the difference between brute and 
■man?*!* What is it tliat inmi ctui do, and of which 
we find no signs, no rudiments, in the whole brute 
world ? I ansAver without hesitation : the one groat 
barrier between . the bnite and man is iMtignatje. 

( Man speaks, and no biiite has ever uttered a word. 
Language is our Rubicon, and no brute will dare to 
cross it. This is our matter-of-fiict aiuswer to 
those who spt^ak of development, avIio think they 
dkcover the rudiments at least of all human fiicul- 
ties in apes, and who would fain keep open the 

* Flourens, De la Raiso7iy p. ol. 

f To allow that *bru tea have certain mental endowments in 
common with men,’ .... * desires, affections, memory, simple 
imagination, or the power of reproducing the sensible past in 
mental pictures, and even judgment of the simple or intuitive 
kind;’ — that *they compare and judge’ {Mem. Amer. Acad. 8, 
p. 118), is to concede that the intellect of brutes really acts, so 
far as we know, like human intellect, as far as it goes ; for the 
philosophical iQgicians tell us that all reasoning is reducible to a 
series of simple judgments. And Aristotle declares that even 
reminiscence — ^which is, we suppose, ^reproducing the sensible 
past in mental pictures ’ — is a sort of reasoning (rl dvafjiifjLvfi- 
oKea^al itrrt olov trvWoyicrfioc rcc). Asa Grey, Natural Selection 
p. 58, note. 
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possibility that man is only a more fevoured beast, 
the tritimphaot conqueror in the primeval struggle 
lor life. Language is something more palpable than 
u fold of the brain or an angle of the skull. It 
admits of no cavilling, and no process of natural 
selection will *ever distil significant words out of the 
notes of birds or the cries of beasts. 

Language, however, is only the outward sign. 
We m^ point to it in our arguments, we may chal- 
lenge our opponent to produce an3rthing approaching 
to it from the whole brute world. ( But' if this were 
all, if the art of emplo 3 nng articulate sounds for the 
purpose of communicating our impressions were the 
only thing by which we could assert our superiority 
over the brute creation, we might not unreasonably 
feel somewhat uneasy at having the gorilla so close 
on our heels. 

It cannot be denied that brutes, though they do 
not use articulate sounds for that purpose, have 
nevertheless means of their own for co Tnnniini<»Rtin< y 

O 

with each other. When a whale is struck, the whole 
shoal, though widely dispersed, are instantly made 
aware of the presence of an enemy; and when the 
grave-digger beetle finds the carcase of a mole, he 
hastens to commmiicate the discoveiy^ to his' TeUows, 
and soon returns with his four confederates.* It is 
evident, too, tliat dogs, though they do not speak, 
possess the power of understanding much that is 
said to them, their names and the calls of their 
master f and other animals, such as the parrot, can. 
pronounce every articulate sound.^ Hence, although, 
for the purpose of philosophical warfare, articulate 


* Conscience, "Boek der Nattier, vi., quoted by Marsh, p. 32. 
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lan^uafre woitkl still ft»rm an nn|)ri*;»;iuil)lo position, 
yet it is but natunil that tor our own sjuisHictioii 
yvv slioulil try to tiiul out in what tlu* stifiijjtli ot tair 
position really consists; or, in otlua* wonls, that we 
should try to discover that inward pm'er of whii h 
language is the outward si^u and manifestation. 

For this piiriKise it will be be>t to examine the 
o[>init)Us c>t‘ thost‘ wlio a|>pn>aela*d our problem from 
miother point; who. instead of hiokini^ I’or outward 
and palpable siens of ditlerence betweiai bnft«- and 
man, inquired into the inwanl na'iital faenltie^, 
and tried to detenuine the ])oint when^ man tran- 
scends the biu’riers of the brute intellect. That 
point, if truly determini'd, ou^ht to coincide with 
the starting-point of language; and, if so, that coin- 
cidence ought to explain the ]»roblem which t>ccu- 
pies us at present. 

I sliall read an extmct trom Locke’s Kssay con- 
cerning Human Understanding. 

After having explained how universjd ideas are 
made, how the mind, having observed the same colour 
ill chalk, and snow, and milk, comprehends these 
single perceptions under the general conception ot 
whiteness, Locke continues:* ‘ If it may be doubte<l, 
whether beasts comjxnind and enlarge their ideas 
that way to any degree: this,!. I think, I may be 
positive in, that the j)Ower of abstracting is not at all 
in them; and that the having of general ideas is 
that which puts a perfect distinction betwixt man 
and brutes, and is an excellency which the faculties 
of brutes do by no means attain to.’ '^ 

If Locke is right in considering the having general 


* Book ii. chapter xi. § 10. 
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i(U*fts as the (listingiiif^hing feature between man and 
briito.ss, jirid if w(i ourselves are right in jK)inting to 
language as the one palpable distinction between the 
tAvo, it would seem to follow that language is the 
outward sign and realisation of that inward faculty 
wliiidi is called the faculty of abstmetion, but which 
is l)(‘tt(;r known to us by the homely name of Reason! 

Let ns now look back to the result of our former 
Lectures. It was tliis. After we had explained 
everything in the growth of language that can be 
c‘X[)lained, there remained in the end, as the only 
inexplicable residuum, what we called roots. These 
roots formed the constituent elements of all lan- 
guages. ‘This discovery has simplified the problem | 
of the origin of language imm^isely. It has taken 
away all excuse for those rapturous descriptions of. 
language which invariably precede the argument 
that language must have a divine origin. We shall 
hear no more of that wonderful instrument which 
can express all we see, and hear, and taste, and 
touch, and smell; which is the breathing image of 
the whole world; which. ^ves fonn to the airy feel-' 
ings of our souls, and body to the loftiest dreams of 
our imagination ; which can arrange in accurate per- 
spective the past, the present, and the future, and 
tlirow over everything the varying hues of cer- 
tainty, of doubt, of contingency. All this is perfectly 
true, but it is no longer wonderful, at least not in 
the Arabian Nights sense of that word. ‘ The spe- 
culative mind,’ as Dr. Ferguson says, ‘ ii^ comparing 
the first and last steps of the progress of language, 
feels the same sort of amazement with a traveller, 
who, after rising insensibly on the slo^ of a hill, 
comes to look from a precipice of an almost unfethom- 
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able depth to the sumiiut of 'which lie scarcely ln;- 
lieves himself to have ascended without siijieriiatural 
aid.’ To certain minds it is a disappointineiit to be 
* led dowi again by the hand of history from that high 
summit. They pi*efer the unintelligible whieli they 
can. admire, to the intelligible Avhich they can only 
understand. But to a matuix* mind reality is nu>rt; 
atti'active than fiction, and simplicity more womler- 
ful than complication. Roots may seem diy things 
as compared 'with the poetrj' of Goethe. Yet there 
is something more truly wonderful in a root than in 
all the lyrics of the Avorld. 

What, then, are these roots? In our modern 

^ , ..... 

languages roots can only be discovered by scientific 
analysis, and, even us tar back as Sanskrit, we may 
say that no root was ever used as a noun or ns a verb. 
But originally roots Avere thus used, and in Chinese 
we haA'e fortimately preserved to us a rt'jiresentativc 
of that primitiA'e radical stage Avhich, like the granite, 
underlies all other stmta of human speech. The 

A 

Aryan root DA^ to giA e, aj>p<‘ai’s in Sanskrit 
donutriy gift, as a substantiA'c ; in do, Sanskrit dada- 
mi, Greek di^dO-mi, I giA'e as a \'crb; but the root 
DA can ncA’crbe used by it.self. lu Chinese, on the 
contrary, the root TA, as such, is used in the sense 
of a noun, greatness; of a verb, to be great; of an 
adverb, greatly or much, f Roots therefore are not, 
; as is commonly maintained, merely scientific abstrac- 
tions, but they were used originally as real words, 
f What we .want to find out is this. What inward 
mental phase is ‘it that corresponds to these roots, as 
the germs of human speech? ) 

Two thdbries have been started to solve this 
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proV)l{‘in, which, for shortness’ sake, I shall call the 
Jiow~wow theory and the Pooh-pooh theory* 

Accordiu;^ to the firstj roots are imitat ions of 
sounds; iiccordin^ to the second, they are invol untary 
inteijcctions. The first theoiy was very popular 
among the philosophers of the eighteenth century, 
and, as it is still Jield by many distinguished scholars 
and philosophers, we must examine it more carefully. 
It is supjwsed then that man, being as yet mute, 
lieard the voices of birds and dogs and cows, the 
thunder of tfce clouds, the roaring of the sea, the 
rustling of the forest, the murmurs of the brook, •and 
the whisper of the breeze. He tried to imitate these 
sounds, and finding his mimicking cries useful as 
signs of the objects from which they proceeded, he 
followed up the idea and elaborated language. This 
Aiew was most ably defended by Herder.f ‘ Man,’ he 
says, ‘shoAVs conscious reflection when his soul acts 
so freely that it may separate, in the ocean of sen- 
sations which rush into it through the senses, one 
single wave, arrest it, regard it, being, conscious aU; 
the time of regarding this one single Avave. Man 
proves his conscious reflection Avhen, out of the dream 
of images that float past his senses, he can gather 
himself up and Avake for a moment, dAvelling intently 

* I regret to Aud tliat the expressions here used have given 
offence to several of my reviewers. They were used because the 
names Onomatopoetic and Inteijectional are awkward and not 
very clear. They were not intended to be disrespectful to those 
who hold the one or tho other theory — some of them scholars for* 
whose achievements in comparative philology I entertain the most 
sincere respect. • 

t A fuller account of the views of Herder and other philo- 
sophers on the origin of language may be found in Steinthal’s 
useful little work, Der Urfprung der Spracbe, Berlin, 1858. 
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on one image, fixing it witli a bright and traiujuil 
glance, and discovering for himself thos<‘ si*_>ns by 
which he knows that M/.v is fhi.s- image and no other. 
!Man ju’oves his conscious rellectitui when he not only 
perceives vividly and <listiuctl 3 ' all the feature-^ of an 
object, but is able to sejuirate jind recognise one or 
more of them as its tlistinguishing featurc‘S.’ For 
instance, ‘ Man sees a hunb. lie does not see it likt‘ 
the ravenous wolf. He is not disturbed by miy un- 
conti’oUable instinct. He wants to know it, but he is 
neither drawn towanls it nor re{H‘llcd 4i’om it by his 
senses. The lamb stands befi>re liim, as represcnt<‘d 
by his senses, white, soft, wooll)’. The conscious and 
reflecting soul of msm looks fora distinguishing mark ; 
— the lamb bleats! — the mark is found. The 
bleating, wdiich made the strong(‘st impression, which 
stood apart from all other ini])ressions of sight or 
touch, remains in the sold. The lamb returns — 
■white, soft, woolly. The soul sees, touches, i*eflects, 
lcK)ks for a mark. The lamb bleats, and now the 
soul has recognised it. “ Ah, thou art the, bleating 
animal,” the soul says within herself; and the sound of 
bleating, perceived as the distinguishing mark of the 
lamb, becomes the name of the lamb. It w^as the com- 
prehended mark, the word. And what is the whole 
of our language Vjut a collection of such words?’ 

Our answer is, that though there are names in 
every language fonned by mere imitation of sound, 
yet these constitute a very small proportion of our 
dictionary, ; They are the playthings, not the tools, 
of language^ ‘ and any attempt to reduce the most 
common and necessary words to imitative roots ends 
in complete failure. Herder himself, after ha’ving 
most strenuously defended this theory of Onomato- 
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])oieia, sh it is called, and having gained a prize 
whicli tl^(^ llerlin Academy had oflPered for the best 
essay on ilu; origin of language, renounced it openly 
towards the latter years of his life, and threw him- 
self in d( sj)air into the arms of those who looked upon 
languages as miraculously revealed. We cannot 
deny the jwssibility that a language might have been 
formed on the principle of imitation: all we say is, 
that as yet no language has been discovered that 
was so formed. An Englishman in China,* seeing a 
dish placed before him about which he felt suspicious, 
and wishing to know whether it was a duck, said, 
Avith an interrogative accent, 

Quack-quack f 

lie received the clear and straightforward answer, 

Bowwow ! 

This, no doubt, Avas as good as the most eloquent 
conversfition on the Siime subject between an English- 
man and a French waiter. But I doubt Avhether it 
deserves the name of hmguage. We do not speak of 
a how-ioow^ but of a dog. We sj)eak of a cow, not of 
a moo') of a lamb, not of a baa. It is the same in 
more ancient languages, such as Greek, Latin, and 
Sanskrit. If this principle of Onomatopoieia is appli- 
cable anj'where, it Avould be in the formation of the 
names of animals. Yet we listen in A’ain for any 
similiarity betAveen goose and cackling, hen and 
clucking, duck and quacking, sparroAV and chirping, 
dove and cooing, hog and grunting, cat and meAving, ’ 
between dog and barking, yelping, snarling, or 
growling. • 

There are of course some names, such as cuckoo^ 

* Farrar, p. 74. 
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which are clearly fonned by an imitation of soniul. 
But words of this kind aixs like artificial flowt rs, with- 
out a I'oot. Tliey are sterile, and are unfit to exj»r(‘S8 
tmything beyond the one object which they iuututi>. 
If you reuiember the variety of derivati\es that 
coukl be tbnned from the nK>t s/an% to see, you will 
at once perceive the difference between the fabrica- 
tion of such a word os mckoo^ and the true natural 
growth of words. 

Let us compare two words such as cuckoo and 
raven. Cuckoo in English is cleai’ly a mere imitation 
of the cry of that bird, even more so than the corre- 
sponding terms in Greek, Sanskrit, and Latin. In 
these languages the imitative element has received 
the 8up{X)rt of a derivative suffix ; W'e have kokiUt in 
Sanskrit, and kokkyx in Greek, cttculus in Latin.* 
Cuckoo is, in fact, a modem W'oitl, which has taken 
the place of the Anglo-Saxon geai\ the German 
Gauch, and being purely onomatoiXHjtic, it is of 
course not liable to the clauiges of Grimm’s Law. 
As the word cuckoo ])redicates nothing but the sound 
of a particular binl, it could never be applied for 
expressing any general quality in which other animals 
might share ; and the only derivatives to which it 
might give rise are words expressive of a metaphorical 
likeness with the bird. The same applies to cock^ the 
Sanskrit kukkuta. Here, too, Grimm’s Law does not 
apply, for both words were intended to convey merely 
the cackling sound of the bird; and, as this inten- 
. tion continued to be felt, phonetic change was less 
likely to set in. The Sanskrit kukkuta is not derived 
from any root ; it simply repeats the cry of the bird, 

* Pott, E^tnologische Forschungen, i. 87 ; Zeitsekrift, iii. 43. 
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and thf only derivatives to which it gives rise are 
ni(‘ta])hoi’ie}il expressions, such as the French coquet^ 
oi-iginally strutting about like a cock; coquetterie^ 
corart.^ (•( mceited ; cocarde^ a cockade ; coquelicot^ ori- 
ginal ly a (a)ck’s comb, then the wild red poppy, like- 
wise so ealhid from its similarity with a cock’s comb. 

I^et us now examine the Avord raven. It might 
seem at first as if this also was merely onomato- 
|)oetic. Some people imagine they perceive a kind of 
similarity between the word ravm and the cry of 
that bird. This seems still more so if we compare 
the Anglo-Saxon hrafn., the German Rabe^ Old High- 
German hraban. The Sanskrit Mrava also, the 
Latin corvus^ and the Greek kordne, all are supposed 
to show some similarity with the unmelodious sound 
of Maitre Corbenii. But as soon as we analyse the 
word we find that it is of a different structure from 
cuckoo or cock. It is derived from a root which has 
a general predicative power. The root ru or kru is 
not a mere imitation of the cry of the raven; it 
embraces many cries, from the harshest to the softest, 
and it might have been applied to the nightingale as 
well as to the mven. In Sanskrit this root exists as 
rw, a verb which is applied to the munnuring sound 
of rivers as well as to the barking of dogs and the 
mooing of cows. From it derived numerous 
Avords in Ssinskrit. In Latin we find raucus, hoarse ; 
rmnovy a Avhisper; in German to speak Ioav, and 
runa^ mystery. The Latin lamentum stands for an 
original ravimentum or cravimentum. This root ru has 
several secondaiy forms, such as the Sanskrit rud^ to 
cry ; the Latin rug in rugire^ to howl ; the Greek kru 
or klu^ in klaio., klausomai\ the Sanskrit kru&.^ to 
shout ; the Gothic hrukyan, to ciow, and hropjan^ to 
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cry; die Germim rufen. Evoii tlic common Aryan 
wowl for hearing is closely allied to this root. Jt is 
sru in Sanskrit, klyo in Gi*eek, chto in. Latin; and 
before it took the recognised meaning of heai’ing, it 
meant to sound, to ring. When a noise was to be 
heard in a tar distance, the iium who first iierceived 
it might w€'ll have said ‘ I ring,’ for liis ears were 
sounding mid ringing; mid the same verb, if once 
used as a tnuisitive, e-\pix*ssed exsictly what we mean 
by ‘ I hear a noise.’ 

You will have perceived thus that the jirocess which 
led to the fonnation of the word karara in Sanskrit 
is quite distinct from tliat which ]>roduced cuckoo. 
Kamva* means a shouter, a callia*, a crier. It might, 
have been applied to many birds; Imt it became the 
traditional and recognised name for the crow. Cuckoo 
could never mean anything but the cuckoo, and while 
a word like c<v’en has ever so manv relations, from a 
rumor down to a rou\ cuckoo stands by itself like a 
stick in a living hedge. f 

* Karava, explained in Sanskrit by ku-rava^ having a bad voice, 
is supposed to be a mere dialectical corruption of krava or karva, 
Kopwyri presupposes Kapt»>p=KnpoFoy=/i(a)rffban. The Sanskrit 
hdrava may, however, be derived from karUy singer; but in that 
case karii must not be derived from hru 

*!■ The following remarks on the interjeetional theory, from 
Yaska’s Nirukta, a worll^ anterior to Panini, and, therefore, be- 
longing at least to the fourth century b.o., may be of interest. 

After mentioning that words like lion and tiger, or dog and 
crow, may be applied to men to express either admiration or 
contempt, Yaska continues : ‘ kaka^ crow, is an imitation of the 
sound {haku^hakuy according to Durga), and this is very 
common with, regard to birds. Aupamanyava, however, main- 
tains that imitation of sound does never take place. Ho there- 
fore derives kaka^ crow, from apakalayitavya^ i.e. a bird that is to 
bo driven away; partridge, from tor, to jump; or from 

tilamdtrachitraj with small spots, &c.’ 
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It is curious to observe how apt we are to deceive 
ourselves when we once adopt this system of Onoma- 
topoieia. Who does not imagine that he hears in the 
word ‘thunder* an imitation of the rolling and 
rumbling noise which the old Germans ascril^d to 
their god Thor playing at nine-pins? Yet thimder^ 
A.S. thunor^ has clearly the same origin as the Latin 
tonitru. The root is ton, to stretch. From this root tan 
we have in Greek tonos^ our tone, tone being produced 
by the stretching and vibmting of cords ; Latin tonare. 
In Sanskrit the sound thunder is expressed by the same 
I’oot ton, but in the derivatives tonyn, tonyato, and 
fanayitnii^ thundering, we perceive no ti’ace of the rum- 
bling noise which we imagined we perceived in the Latin 
tonifra and the English thunder. * The vciy same I’oot, 
to/^, to stretch, yields some derivatives which are any- 
thing but rough and noisy. The English tender., the 
French tendre^ the Latin tener., are derived from it. Like 
tenuis, the Sanskrit tanu, the English tfiin, tener meant 
originally what was extended over a larger surfiice, 
then thin, then delicate. The relationship betwixt 
tender, thin, and thunder Avould be hard to establish 
if the original conception of thunder had really been 
its rumbling noise. 

Who docs not imagine that he hears something 
sweet in the French sucre, sucre ? Yet sugar came 
from India, and it is there ctdled sarkj(ara, Avhich is 
anything but sweet-sounding. This 'sarJi^ara is the 
same word as sugar ; it was called in Latin saccharum, 

* A secondary root is stan^ to sound, from wliich stanitam^ 
tho rattling of thunder; stanayiinu^ thunder, lightning, cloud 
(see Wilson’s Diet.) ; Greek criyto, I groan, and its numerous 
derivatives. Professor Kuhn (^Zeitschrift, iv. 7) considers stan 
as the primitive form. 
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and we still speak of saccharine juice, which is sugar 
juice.* 

la sqitirrel again some })eople imagine they hear 
samething of the rustling and whirling of the little 
animal. But we have only to trace the name back 
to Greek, and there we find that skiouros is com- 
posed of two distinct woixls, the on<' meaning shade, 
the other tail ; tlie imimid being calh'il shade-tail by 
the Greeks. 

Thus the word cat, the German katc(\ is su[>po.sed t«> 
be an imitation of the sound made by a Mt sj)itting. 
But if the sj)itting were expressed by the sibilant, 
tliat sibilant does not exist in the Latin ratu.% nor in 
cat or kitten^ i\ov in the Gennai\ kafa'.‘\ Tlu* Sanskrit 
mdijdra, cat, might seem to imitate the }>urring of the 
cat; but it is dtn-ived from the root mr}, to clean, 
mdrjdra mejming the animal that always cleans itself. 

Many more instances might be given to show how 
easily we are deceived by the constsmt connexion of 
certain sounds and certain meanings in the words of 
our o\ni language, and how readily Ave imagine that 
there is somethuig in the sound to tell us the meaning 
of the words. ‘ The sound must seem an echo to the 
sense.’ ' 

(Most of these Onoraatopoieias vanish as soon as 
we trace our own names back to Anglo-Saxon and 
Gothic, or compare them with their cognates in 
Greek, Latin, or Sanskrit*.^ The number of names 
which are really foraied by an imitation of sound 
dwindle down to a very small quotum if cross-exa- 
* “ Lo nomc d’ j^.more e bi dolcc a udire, che itnposstbile m\ 
pare, che la sua operazione sia nolle piu cose altro che dolco, 
conciossiacosachi^ i noini seguitino le nominate cose, siccome e 
scritto : Nomina sunt consequentia rcrura.” — Dante, Vita Nuova] 
Opere MmoH. Firenze, 1837, tom. iii. p. 289. 
t See Pictet, Aryan Primitifs^ p. 38L 
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mined by the comparative philolog|9|l^piict ^ 

left in the end with the conviction though a 
language niight have been made out of th^ roaring, 
fizzing, hissing, gobbling, twittering, cracking, bang- 
ing, slamming, and rattling sounds of nature, the 
tongiies with which we are acquainted point to a 
diflferent origin.* 

And so we find many philosophete, and amcmg 
them Condillac, protesting against a theory which 
would place man even below the animal. f^Why 
should man be supposed, they say, to have t^cn a 
lesson from birds and beasts? Does he not utter 
cries, and sobs, and shouts liimself, according as he ‘ 
is aifocted by fear, paux, or joy? These cries or 
interjections were represented as the natural and real 
beginnings of huin'mi sp(?ech. Eveiydhing else was sup- 
jxxsed to have been elabomted after their model. This 
is what I call the Intel jectional, or Pooh-pooh^ Theory}^ 

Our answer to this theory is the same as to the , 
fbnner. There are no doubt in every language inter- 
jections, and some of them may become truditional, 
rmd enter into the composition of words. Btrt these 
interjections are only the oirtskiids of real language. 


* In Chinese the number of imitative sounds is very con- 
siderable. They are mostly written phonetically, and followed by 
the determinative sign ‘mouth.’ We give a few, together with 
the corresponding sounds in Mandshu. The difference between 
the two will show how differently the same sounds strike different 
ears, and how differently they are rendered into articulate lan- 


guage : — 

The cock crows kiao kiao in Chinese 

The wild goose cries kao kao „ 

The wind and rain sound siao siao ^ „ 

Wagons sound lin lin ,, 

Dogs coupled together ling-ling ,, 

Chains tsinng-tsiang „ 

Bells tsiang-tsiang „ 

Drums kan kan „ 


dehor dphor in Mandsho 
Jvor kor „ 

chor chor „ 

koungour koungonr „ 
kalang kalang „ 

kiling kiling ,, 

tang tang „ 

tung lung „ 
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Language begins wlici*e interjections <*n<l. There is 
as much difference between a real wowi, siich Jis ‘ to 
laugh,* and the interjection ha, ha ! hetwiMMi ‘ 1 
suffer,’ <md oh! as there is between the involuntai^^ 
akst and noise of sneezing, and the v<‘rb ‘to sneeze.* 
We sneeze, and cough, tmd scream, and laugh in the 
same manner as animals, but if Epicurus tells us that 
we speak in the s;une manner as dogs bark, moved 
by nature,* our own exj>erience will toll ns that this 
is not the case. 

An excellent answer to the interjfctional theory has 
been given by Hta’nc T<H>ke. 

* The dominion of sjuvob.’ lu* S!iys,f * is orfct<‘d 
upon the downfal ♦)f interji'ctious. Without the 
artful contrivances of language, mankind would have 
had notliing btit interjections with which to commu- 
nicate, orally, any of tlu'ir feelitigs, 'I'la* neighing of 
a horse, the lowing of a eow, the barking of a dog, 
the purring of a eat, sneezing, eougliing, gi*oaning, 
shrieking, and every other involuntary couvidsion 
with oral sound, have almost as good u title to be 
called parts of speech, as interjectioTis hav(v Volun- 
tary interjections are only tanployed wher(‘ tin; sud- 
denness and \'ehenience of some allection or passion 
returns men to their nutunil state;, and makes them 
for a moment forgot the use of speech; or when, 
from some circuiristance, the shortness of time will 
not permit them to exercise it.* 

* 'O yitp ^EviKOvpoQ eXeyev, on ov)(i eTrtirrij^ovaic ovroi td£VTO 

ra ovopara, aWa fpverncujQ Ki%’ovpevoi, c^c ol ftiiaaorrsQ Kal WTaipovrec 
icac fiuKotpevoi 'KOA vXaXrovrreQ Kai — Lerscli, SpracJi^ 

philosophie der Alten^ i. 40. Cf. Diog. Lacrt. x. § 75. The state* 
ment is taken from Proclus, and I doubt whether he represented 
Epicurus rightly. * 

t Diversions of Parley^ p. 32- 
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As in the case of Onomatopoicia, it cannot be 
denied that with interjections, too, some kind of lan- 
j'uagtj might have been formed ; but not a language 
like that which we find in numerous varieties among 
all the races of men. One short inteijection may bw 
more powerful, more to the point, more eloquent than 
a long speech. In fact, inteijections, together with 
gestures, the movements of the muscles of the mouth, 
and the eye, would be quite sufficient for all purposes 
which language answers with the majority of man- 
kind. Lucian, in his treatise on dancing, mentions a 
kini>: whose dominions bordered on the Euxine. He 
happened to be at Home in the reign of Nero, and, 
luu'ing seen a pantomime perform, begged him of the 
emperor as a present, in order that he might employ 
him as an interpivter among the nations in his neigh- 
l)ourh(K)d with whom he could hold no intercourse on 
account of the db'ersity of language. A pantomime 
ine.nnt a person who could mimic everything, and 
there is hardly anything which cannot be thus ex- 
j)ressed. We, having language at our command, 
have neglected the arf of spejiking -without words; 
but in the south of Europe that art is still preserved. 
If it be true tluit one look may s^Kjak volumes, it is 
clear that we might save ourselves much of the 
trouble entailed by the use of discui*sive speech. 
iYet we must not forget that hum! ugh! tut! poohV 
are as little to be called words as the expressive ges- 
tures which usually accompany these exclamations. ^ 
As to the attempts at deriving some of our words 
etymologically from mere interjections, ‘they are apt; 
to fiiil from the same kind of misconception which 
lefids us to imagine that there is something expressive 
in the soimds of words. Thus it is said ‘that the 
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idea of disgust takes its rise iii the senses of smell an<l 
ttwte, in the lii*st instance p^hahly in smell alone; 
that in defending oui'selves frtmi a ha<l smell we aiv 
instinctively impelled to scivw Up the nose, anti to 
4xpire strongly thixmgh the comprossetl and prt>- 
truded lips, giving rise to a sound represented by the 
inteijections faugh ! foh! fie! Frem this interjection 
it is proposed to derive not only such wortls as f<xid 
and JiUk^ but, by transferring it ffoin natural to 
moral aversion, the English the German Feind.* 

If this were true, we should su})j)ose that the expres- 
sion of contempt Avas chiefly conveyed by the aspirate 
/, by the strong emissuni of the breathing with half- 
ojH.*ned lips, lint fund is a participle from a nK)t 
Jian^ to hate ; in Gothic /ijuu ; and as a (iothic aspi- 
rate always coiTes|K)nds tt> a t(*nuis in Sanskrit, the 
same root in Sanskrit wouhl at luiee lose its expres- 
sive poAver. It exists in fact in Sanskrit as //?y, to 
hate, to destroy ; just as friend is dc'rived from a 
root Asdiich in Sanskrit is y//7, tt) deliglit.* 

* The following list of Chinese interjections may bo of in- 
terest: — 

hu, to express surprise 
fu, the same 

tsai, to express admiration and approbation 

I, to express distress 

tsic, vocative particle 

tsie tsie, exhortative particle 

a’i, to express contempt 

u-hn, to express pain 

shin-!, ah, indeed 

pii 'sin, alas ! 

ngo, st(^T 

. In many cases interjections were originally words, just as the 
French helaa is derived from Utssug, tired, miserable; Dies, 
Lexicon JEtymologicunif s. v. lasso. 
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vTliolo is one more remark which I have to make 
iibout the Inteijectionul and the Onomatopoetic 
tlu'orirs, namely, this : If the constituent elements/ 
of human sj/eech were either mere cries, or the: 
mimicking of the cries of nature, it would be difficulit 
to understand why brutes should be without Ian- ' 
guage. There is not only the parrot, but the moUking-*' 
bird and others, which can imitate most successfully 
both articulate and inarticulate sounds; and- there is 
haixlly an animal without the faculty of uttering 
interjections, such as huff, hiss, ba5, &c. It is clear 
also that if what puts a pei*fect distinction betwixt 
man and brutes is the having of geneial ideas, 
language which arises from interjections and from 
the imitation of the cries of animals could not claim 
to be the outwai’d |^gn of that distinctive faculty of 
man'. All words, in the beginning at least (and this 
is the only point which interests us), would have been 
the signs of uulividual impressions and individual 
jjerceptions, and would only gradually have been 
adapted to the expression of genei'al ideas. 

The theory which is suggested to us by an analysis 
of hmguagc carried out accoi’ding to the principles of 
comparative philology is the very opposite. ‘We 
arrive in the end at roots, and every one of these 
expi’esses a general, not an indhidual, idea. Every 
name, if we analyse it, contains a jrredicate by which 
the object to which the name applied was known. 

.There is an old controversy among philosophers, 
whether language originated in general appellatives, 
or in proper names.* It is the question of the pri- 
mum cognitum, and its consideration will help us 


* Sir W. Hamilton’s Lectures, ii. p. 319. 
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perhaps in discovering the true nature of the root, 
or the jpn'wum appeHatum. 

Some philosopJiei’s, among whom I may mention 
L^ke, Condillac, xVdum Smith, Dr. Drown, and with 
some qualification Dug.dd Stt‘wart, maintain that all 
tenuss, as at fii*st employed, arc cxjn'cssive of imlivi- 
dual •ohjccts. ^ I (juotc tKan Adam Smith. ‘ The 
jissignation,’ he says, ‘t>f ])articular names to denote 
particular objects, that i<, tin* institution <»f nouns 
substantive, wouhl probsddy lx* one of the first steps 
towards the formation of lanLjuaire. Two sa\ai>:es 
who had never been taught to speak, but had be(‘U bred 
up remote from the societies of men, woidd naturall}' 
begin to form that language by whii'h they woidd 
endeavour to make tlu'ir mutual wants iutc'lligible to 
each other by uttering certain s(^unds wheiu*ver thi'y 
meant to denote certain olyects. Those objects only 
Mdiich were most tinniliar to them, and which tiny 
had most freqm'ut occasion to mention, would have 
particular names assigned to tliem. Tin* particular 
cave whose covering shelt(*re<l tlu-m from the weather, 
the particular tret; whose fruit relievt*d tlu?ir hunger, 
the juirticular fountain whose water allayiHl their 
tliirst, would first l>e denominated by the words cure, 
fountain^ or by what(*ver other appellations they 
might think proper in that [irirnitive jargon, to mark 
them. Afterwards when the more enlarged expe- 
rience of these savages had led them to observe, and 
their necessary occasions obliged them to make men- 
tion of, other caves, and other trees, and other foun- 
tains, they would naturally bestow upon each of those 
new objects the same name by which they had been 
accustomed to express the similar object they were 
first acquainted with. The new objects had none 
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of them any name of its own, but each of them: 
exactly resembled another object which had such an 
appellation.* It was impossible that those savages 
could behold the new objects without recollecting the 
old ones ; and the name of the^old ones, to which the 
new bore so close a resemblance. When they had 
occasion, thenifore, to mention, or to point out to 
(^ach other many of the new objects, they -would natu- 
rally utter the name of the correspondent old one, of 
which the idea could not fail, at that instant, to present 
itself to their memory in the strongest and liveliest 
manner. And thus those -w'ords, wdiich were originally 
the proper names of individuals, became the common 
name of a multitude. A child that is just learning 
to speak calls (jveiy person vrho comes to the house 
its papa or its mamma; and thus bestows upon the 
whole s])ecics those names which it had been taught 
to apply to two individuals. I have knoAvn a clo-wn 
who did not know the proper name of the river which 
r.iu by his own door. It -was the river, he said, and 
he never heard any other name for it. His expe- 
rience, it seems, had not led him to obseiwe any other 
river. The genenil w'ord rh'er therefore, was, it is 
evident, in his acceptance of it, a proper name signi- 
fying an individual object. If this person had been 
carried to another river, Avould he not readily have 
called it a river ? Could we supjwse any person 
living on the banks of the Thames so ignorant as not 
to know the general word river, but to be acquainted 
only with the piu'ticular word Thames, if he were 
bi’ought to any other river, would he nbt readily call 
it a Thames ? This, in reality, is no more than what 
thdy who are well acquainted with the general word 
are very apt to do. An Englishman, describing any 
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great river which he may have seen in some foreign 
country', naturally stiys that it is another Thames. 

. . . . It is tliis application of the name of an 

individual to a gi’eat multitude of ohjects, whose 
resemblance natumlly recalls the idea of that iiftllvi- 
dual, and of the name which expresses it, that seems 
originally to have given wcasion to the formation of 
those classes smd assortments which, in the schools, 
are called genera and .<ipe<‘ies.' , 

This extinct from Adam Smith will give a clear 
idea of one view of the formation of thought and 
language. I shall now read another extract, repre- 
senting the diametrically opposite view. It is taken 
from Leibniz,J wlio maintains "that gtau-ral t(*rms are 
necessarv for the essential constitution t>f lan<i:ua<>:es. 
He likewise appeals to children. ‘ Children,’ he says, 

‘ and those who know but little of the language which 
they attempt to speak, t>r little of the subject on 
which they would employ it, make use of general 
terms, as thing^ jdant^ animal^ instead of using proper 
names, of which they are destitute. And it is certain 
that all pi’oper or individual names have bi'en origi- 
nally appellative or general.’ And again : ‘ Thus, 
I would make bold to affirm that almost all words 
have been originally genei’al terms, Ixjcause it would 
happen very rarely that man would invent a name, 
expressly and without a reason, to denote this or that 
individual. We may, therefore, assert that the names 
of individual things were names of species, which 
were given par excellence^ or othertvise, to some indi- 
vidual ; as the' name Great Head to him of the whole 
town who had the largest, or who was the man of 
the most consideration of the great heads known.’ 

* Nouveaux Esaais, lib. iii. c. p. 297 (Crdmann); Sir Wl 
Hamilton, Lectures, ii. 324. 
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It might seem presumptuous to attempt to ai'hi- 
trate between such men as Leibniz and Adam Smith, 
j)articularly when both speak so positively as they do 
on this subject. But there are two ways of judging 
of former philosopliei’s. One^ is to put aside their 
opinions as simply erroneous Avhere they differ fi*om 
our own. This is the leiist satisfactory way of studying 
ancient jdiilosophy. Another way is to try to enter 
fully into the opinions of those from whom we differ, to 
makt; them, for a time at least, our own, till at last 
we discover the point of view from which each philo- 
sopher looked at the facts before him, and catch the 
light in which he regarded them. We shall then find 
that there is much loss of doAvm’ight error in the- 
history of philosophy than is commonly supposed ; 
nay, Ave shall find nothing so conducive to a right 
a])preciation of truth as a right appreciation of the 
error by which it is surrounded. 

Now, ill the case before us, Adam Smith is no 
doubt right, Avhen he says that the first individual 
cave which is called cave gave the name to all other 
caves. In the same manner the, first toicn^ though a 
mere enclosure, gave the name to all other towns; 
the first imperial residence on the Palatine hill gave 
the name to all palaces. Slight differences between 
caves, towns, or palaces are readily passed by, and 
the first name becomes more and more general Avith 
every new individual to which it is applied. So far 
Adam Smith is right, and the histoiy of almost every 
substantive might be cited in supjiort of his Anew. 
But Leibniz is equally right when, in Ifioking beyond 
the first emergence of such names as caA^e or tOAvn or 
palace, he asks hoAV such names could haA'e arisen. Let 
us take the Latin names of cave. A cave in Latin is 
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called antrum^ cavea^ apelunca. Now antnmi ineaiis 
I’eally the same as {fitenum. Antnr in Sanskrit inetuia 
between and within* Antrum^ tlu'ixdbro, meant ori^- 
nally what is within or inside the earth or anythinf]^ 
else. It is clear, therefore, that such a name could 
not hav'e been given to any individmil cave, unless 
the general idea of being within, or inwaixlness, hud 
been present in the mind. This geneml idea once 
fonned, and once ex])ressed by the pro nominal root 
an or antar^ the process of naming is cletir and 
intelligible. The place where tlu* stivage could live 
safe fixnn rain and from the sudden attacks of wihl 
beasts, a natuml hollow in the I’m'k, lu* would call 
his within^ his intt>'utn\ and afterwards similsir plac<*s, 
whether dug in the earth or cut in a tn'c, would he 
<lesignated by the ssime nauu*. 'Fhe same genei’al 
idea, however, woidd likt'wise supply oth(*r nauu's, 
:ind thus we find that the entraUx were called (lutm 
(neuter) in Sanskrit, enkivn in (Ireek, originally 
things within. 

Let us take another word for cav(; which is edvea 
or edverna. Here again Adam Smith would be per- 
fectly right in maintaining that this name, when first 
given, was ajiplied to one particular cave, and was 
afterwards extended to other caves. Hut Leibniz 
would be erpially right in maintaining that in order to 
call even* the first hollow cavea^ it was necessary that 
the general idea of hollow should have been formed 
in the mind, and should have received its vocal ex- 
pression cav. Nay we may go a step beyond, for 
cavus^ or hollow, is a secondary, not a primary, idea. 
Before a cave was called cavea^ a hollow tiling, many 


* Pott, Etymologische Forschungen^ p. 324, seq. 
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things hollow had passed before the eyes of raen. 
Why then was a hollow tiling, or a hole, called by the 
i*oot v<iv ? .Because what had been hollowed out was 
intciwled at first as a place of safety and protection, as 
a cover ; and it was called therefore by the root ku or 
aku^ which conveyed the idea oi to cover.* Hence the 
general idea of covering existed in the mind before it 
was applied to hiding-places in rocks or trees, and it 
was not till an expression had thus been fi’amed for 
things hollow or safe in general, that caves in parti- 
cular could be designated by the name of cavea or 
hollows. 

Another fonn for cavus was koilos, hollow. The 
concei)tion was originally the same ; a hole was called 
koUon because it servc'd as a cover. But once so used 
koilon came to mean a cave, a vaulted cave, a vault, 
mid thus the heaven was called coebim^ the modem 
ciel^ because it was looked upon as a vault or cover 
for the earth. 

It is the sjune with all nouns. They all express ^ 
originally one out of the many attributes of a thing, i 
and that attribute, wlu*ther it be a. quality or an action, ! 
is necessarily a generid idea. / The word thus formed j 
was in the first instance intended for one object only, 
though of course it was almost iimnediately extended * 
to the whole class to which this object seemed to \ 
belong. When a word such as rhnis, river, was first 
formed, no doubt it was intended for a certain river, 
and that river was called rivus^ from a root ru or sru, 
to run, beciiusc of its running water. In many in- 
stances a word meaning river or nmner remained . 
tlie proper name of one river, witliout ever rising 

* Benfej, Griech. Wurzel Lex. p. 611. From sku or hu, 
oTKvroCf skin ; cutis, haut. 
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to the dignity of Jin jippollativo. Tims JRkt nns^ tlu^ 
Rhino, means river or runner, but it clung to om* 
river, lUid oouhl not Ih' used Jis an appellative lor 
others. The Oanges is tlie Sanskrit lite- 

rally the (lo-go ; a word very well jidapted for sui\' 
majestic river, but in Sanskrit restricteil to the one 
sacrtnl stream. The Indus again is the Sanskrit 
Sindhtty and menus the irrigjitor, frtau to 

spiTukle. In tULs case, however, the prtjper name 
was not checked in its growth, but was used likewise 
as an appellative for any great stream. 

We have thus seen how the contix>vei*sy about the 
primum cognitutu assumes a new and perfectly clejir 
aspect. iThe firet thing rejillv known is the general. 
It is through it tluit we know and name aften^uxls 
individual objects of which any general idea can be 
predicated, and it is only in the third .stage tluit these 
indiviiluid objects, thus known and named, become 
agjiin the rejavsentatives of whole chisses, and their 
names or pixiper names are niised into jijijiellatives.* 

There is a petrified philosophy in Isinguage, jind if 
we examine the most ancient word for name we find 
it is nAmmi in Sanskrit, nowen in Latin, natno in 
Gothic. This nattutn stands for ffnAtnan^ which is 
preserved in the Latin co-gnoinen. The <j is dropped 
as in natus^ son, for gnatuH. Ndman^ therefore, 

* Sir William Hamilton {T-'Cctures on Metaphysicsy ii. p. 327) 
holds a view intermediate between those of Adam Smith and 
Ijeibnie. ‘ As our knowledge,’ he says, ‘ proceeds from the con- 
fused to the distinct, from the vague to the determinate, so, in the 
mouths of children, language at first expresses neither the pre- 
cisely general nor the determinately individual, but the vague 
and confused, and out of this the universal is elaborated by 
generification, the particular and singular by specification and 
individualisation.’ Some further remarks on this point in the 
Literary Gazettey 1861, p. 173. 
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aiifl iiatnci arc derived from the I’oot gnk, to know, 
and mcMiit originally that by which we know a 
thing. 

AikI how do we know things ? We perceive things 
by oui* senses, but our senses jjonvey to us informa- 
tion ahout single things only. But to know is more 
than to feel, than to j)erccive, more than to remem- 
ber, more than to compare. No doubt words are 
much abused. We speak of a dog knowing his 

master, f)f an infant knowing his mother. In such 

expressions, to know means to recognise. But to 
know a thing means more than to recognise it. ^ We ) 

know a thing if we are able to bring it, and any j 

par^of it, under more general ideas. We then say * 
not that we have a perception, but a conception, 
or that we have a general idea of a thing. The 
facts of nature are perceived by our senses: the 
thoughts of nature, to borrow an expression of 
Oerstcfl’s, can be conceived by our reason only.* Now 
the tirst step towards this real knowledge, a step 
which, however small in appearance, separates man.' 
for ever from all other animals, is the naming of a 
tiling^ or the making a thing kiiowablc. All naming 

* ^ We receive the impression of the falling of a large mass of 
water, descending always from the same height and with the same 
difficulty. The scattering of the drops of water, the formation of 
froth, the sound of the fall by the roaring and by the froth, are 
constantly produced by the same causes, and, consequently, are 
always the same. The impression which all this produces on us 
is no doubt at first felt as multiform, but it soon forms a whole, 
or, in other terms, we feel all the diversity of the isolated im- 
pressions as the work of a great physical activity which results 
from the particular nature of* the spot. We may, perhaps, till we 
are better informed, call all th^t is fixed in the phenomenon, the 
thouyhts of nature.^ — Oersted, Esprit dans la Nature, p. 152. 

C C 
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is classification, bringing the individual under <fie 
general; and whatever we know, wh(‘ther eiii|>irically 
or scientifically, we know it only 'by means of our 
genersd ideas. Other annuals have senssjtioji, peirep- 
tion, memoiy, and, ij^ a certain sense, intellc-ct; !)ut. 
all these, in the animal, are conversant with singh; 
objects only. Man has sensation, jH'rcc'ption, memory, 
intellect, and reason, and it is his reason only that is 
conversant with general ideas.* 

Through reason we not only stand a step above? 
the brute creation; we belong to a ditfei’cnt world. 
"VVe look down on our merely animal c.\iK*inence, on 
our sensations, perceptions, our memoiy, and our in- 
tellect, as something lielonging to us, but not as^cou- 
stituting our most inward and eternal self. ^Our 
senses, our memoiy, our intellect, are like the lenses 
of a telescope. But there is an eye that looks through 
them at the realities of the outer world, our own 
rational and .self-conscicnis soul; a.])ower as distinct 
fiom our perceptive facidties as the sun is fnan the? 
earth >.vhieh it tills with light, and warmth, ami life. 

At the veiy jxiint where man parts comjiany with 
the brute world, at the first flash of reason as the 
manifestation of the light w'ithin us, tlu^re we see 
tlie true genesis of language. Analyse any word 
you like, and you will find that it expresses a 
general idea peculiar to the individual to which the 
name belongs. What is the meaning of moon? — 
the measurer. What is the meaning of sim? — the 

* ‘Ce qui trompe I’hommc, e’est qu’il volt faire aux butos 
plasieurs d^s choses qu’il fait, et qu’il ne Toit pas que, dans ccs 
cttoses-la mSme, les b6tes ne mettent qu’une intelligence grossierv, 
born4e, et qu’il met, lui, une intelligence doolie desprit ' — 
Flonrens, De la Saiton, p. 73. 
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b(‘j]^cttcr. What is the meaning of earth? — the • 
ploughed. The old name given to animals, such : 
as cows atid shcc^p, was pa'm^ the Latin peetts^ 
which means feeders. Animal itself is a later name, 
and derived from anima^ soql. This anima again ; 
meant originally blowing or breathing, like spirit 
f'r(»m spirare^ and was derived fi’om a root, uw, to 
blow, which gives us anila^ wind, in Sanskrit, and. 
anenios^ wind, in Greek. Ohost^ the German Geist, is 
bjised on the same conception. It is connected with 
ffust, with peast, with gas^ and even with the hissing and 
boiling geysers of Iceland. /SomZ is the Gothic saivalay 
and this is clearly related to another • Gothic word, 
saivsy* which means the sea. The sea was called saivs, 
fi'oin a root si or siVy the Greek seio, to shake; it 
meant the tossed-about water, in contradistinction 
to stagnant or running water. The soul being called 
saituduy we see that it was originally conceived by the 
Teutonic nations as a sea within, heaving up and 
down with every breath, and reflecting heaven and 
earth on the mirror of the deep. 

The Sanskrit name for love is « warn; it is .derived 
from smat'y to recollect ; and the same root has sup- 
plied the German schmerZy pain, and the English 
smart. 

If the serpent is called in Sanskrit sarpay it is 
because it was conceived luider the general idea of 
cree2)ing, jm idea expressed by the word srip. £ut the 
sei’ixint was also called ahi in Sanskrit, in Greek echis 
or echidnay in Latin anguis. This name is derived 
from quite a difierent root and idea. The root is ah 
in Sanskrit, or anhy which means to press together, to 




See Heyse, System der Sprachwissenschaft^ s. 
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ehoko, to throttle. Here the distiiipuishinp^ intirk 
from which the seii>ent was named was his tliroftliii^, 
and ahi meant serjuait, as e.xpressinp; tiie general 
idea of throttler. It is a curious rtnit this inih, and 
it still lives in sevei*sd. modt'rn wtirds. In Latin il 
apjiears as tin.ri, tinvtnm^ to stranurh*, in n/itfam, 

quinsy,* in anii<n\ sutK>catu>n. lint </////<>/• meant m»t 
only quinsy or conq>rcssion of the neck : if assumed 
a mond import and siirnirtes an^ui>h or anxi<‘ty. 
The two adjectives (in<justitM, nai’r«ov, and an.rln\\ 
uneasv, both come fi\mi the samie st>nrc{*. In («f(*ek 
the rcH>t retained its natunil jm<l niaiterial mcaninii' ; in 
C7////S. ncsir, and « serpent, thr4>f tier. IhU in SiniN- 
krititwas chosen with ^reat truth as the proper name 
of sin. ' E\il no doubt ]u*esented it>i‘lf under various 
aspects to the human mind, and its names are many ; 
but none so expressive as those derived from tuir r<M>t 
anh^ to throttle. Anhdx in Sanskrit means sin, but 
it does so only because it meant originally throttling 
— the consciousne.ss of sin being like the grasp of the 
assassin on the throjit of his victim. All wdio Jiave 
seen and contemplated the statue of Jvaokoon and hi s 
sons, with the ser])ent coihal round them from head to 
foot, may realise what those ancients f(dt ami sjiw when 
they called sin anhaft, or the throttler. This anhas 
is the same word as the Greek sin. In Gothic 
the same root lias pitKluced agi.% in the sense of fcar^ 
and from the same souroe we have aioe^ in aivful, 
i. e. fearful, and ug^ in ugly. I'lie English angnit^k 

* The word quinsy^ as was pointed out to me, offers a striking 
illustration of the ravaglss produced by phonetic decay. T'ho root 
anh has here completely vanished. ' But it was there originally, 
for quinsy is the Greek Kvydyxri, dog-throttling. See Ricbard- 
son’s Dictionary t s. v. Qui nancy. 
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is from tlic Froucli angotsse, the Italian angoscia^ a 
<M>iTH|»tion of the Latin angmtice^ a strait.* 

jVikI liow did tliose early thinkers and framers of 
Isin^oiM^e distinguish between man and the other 
aiiiiiiJils? AVhat general idea^ did they connect with 
the lii’st conception of th(;mselvcs ? The Latin woi’d 
hiniiti, the h^rench I'homrne^ which has been reduced to 
OH, in on (lit, is derived from the sam<j root which we 
in kviHVs, the soil, humili.% humble. Ilomo, 
therefore, Avould ex]>i*ess the idea of a beuig made of 
the dust of the earth.f 

Another ancient Avord for man Avas the Sanskrit 
n/n/7n,J the, Greek hroios, the ^atin mortnlifs (a 
.s('eoj)dary deT’ivatiA'c'), our OAvn mortal. Marta 
means ‘he avIio dies,’ and it is remarkable that, 
Avhere eA'C‘r)’thing else Avas clumging, fadmg, and 
<lying, this should huA'c been chosen as the distin- 
guishing name for man. Those early poets would 
hardly have called themselves mortals unless they 
had believed in other beings as immortal. 

There is a third name for man which means simply 
the thinkey, and this, the trae title of our race, still 
li\"es in the name of man. Md in Sanskrit means to 
measure, from Avhich, you remember, Ave had the 
name of moon. Man, a denA'ative root, means to 
think. From this AV'e have tlie Sanskrit manu, ori- 
ginally thinker, then num. In the later Sanskrit we * 
find derivatives, such as manava, mdnuska, manushya, 
all expressing man. In Gothic Ave find both man 
and maimwks, the modem Gennan mann and mensch. 

* Kuhn, Zeitschrift, i. 152, 355. • 

t Greek Zend zem, Lithuanian zeme^ and zmenes, 

homines^ See Bopp, Glossarium Sanscritum^ s. v. 

J See Windischmann, Fortschritt der Sprachenkvnde^ p, 23. 
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There were many more names tor man, as there 
were many nannes for all thinj^s in ameitait lauijLTua^es. 
Any leaitmx' that strnek the observing mitul as }><-cn- 
liarlv’ chanicteristlc eoiihl l>o maule tt> furnish :i new 
nanne. The sun miiiJat he cailletl the hri.;lit, the 
wairm, the proUlen, tlu‘ presei'vt*!’, the destn A'ea*, the 
wolf, the lion, the hanivenly eye, the faitlier of lijirlit' 
and life. lienee that sup<“rahamd;miH‘ t»f s\ imhin mc's 
in ameia'iit aliadeets, aand henee that s/zve////. /’.</• ///e 
eairried on ainoni:' these woeds, whieh leal te tlu- ah>- 
stnictiou of tha* la-^s straniir. tha* la-^s h:ip|»\. tha* les*. 
fa'rtile waarals, aiiaj a-uda'd in the ti'ininph oi' ais 

the va*ca>eiiisa‘al anal j>ro|U‘i‘ naana- for a-va-ry ohji-et i?i 
every l;an;:iia<ra*. On a \er\' small seale this j>roa-a'ss o|‘ 
natural/ , '-■fit rt/o/i. <'>r, as it woiald heltei- he aalla-d. tUnii- 
may still he wata-ha-d avail in inoah-rn lan- 
l!nai:a*s, that is ta» saw eva-n in laimuaiia’s so olal and 

*_ a • *1 

full of ya-ars as Kiit^lish anal hnau-h. AVhat it was at 
the first hurst atf alialea-ts wa- a-aii only iratha r from 
sueh i'olateal (.‘asa s as whaai \ aiii 1 lamina r a-a)unts 
.a.T-l t waarals ra'latin<f taa tha- eama-1.* 

J’he fiia-t that a-va-ry wa»ra| is oriiiinallv a pra-dia-ata- — 
that naina-s. thaaue'h ' sitrus a*f inaliviahial eama-a-priams, 
are all, witlaajt a-xca-ption. ah-riveal fraan ifa-na-ral iah-as — 
is one of the most inijiaartant <lisa a>va-i ia s in the sa ia na a- 
<jf lane:ua"a'. It Was known ha-lore that lan;^ua;ra‘ is 
the distinguishing' charaa.-ta-ristiai aif man ; it was knaawn 
also that the huvin;r oi' ^a-na-rul iahias is that tvliieh 
puts a peHee.t distinction betwixt man anal brutais; 
but that these two were only different expressions of 
the same fact'was not known till the theory of roots 
had been established as preferable to the theories both 


* Farrar, Origin of Language^ p. ^5. 
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of Onomatopoioa and of Tnteijections.* But, though 
<air modem ])hilosophy did not know it, the ancient 
j>octs and fnuners of langmige must have known it. 
For ill Greek language is lo<jo,% but logos means also 
reason, and alogun was chosen^as the name, and the 
most proper name, for brute. No animal thinks, and 
no animal sjieaks, except msui. Language and thought 
are inse[)arable. Words without thought are dead 
sounds ; thouglits Avithout Avords are nothing. To 
think is to speak Ioav ; to speiik is to,;think aloud^ 
I'lie Avord is the thought incarnate. • ' 

And noAV I am afraid I have ])ut afcAV minutes left 
to (‘xplain the last (question of all in our science, 
namely — iJloAV can sound express thought? How 
did r<M)ts become the si<>:ns of "eneiAd ideas? How 
AA’as the abstract idea of measuring exjiressed by wd, 
the idea of thinking by man? Hoav did gil come to 
mean going, sthd standing, sacJ sitting, dd giving, mar 
dying, char Avalking, kar doing? 

1 shall try to ansvyer as briefly as possible. The 400 
oi' 500 roots AAdiich I’emain as the constituent elements 
in ditteivnt families of language are not interjections, 

• nor are they unitations. They are phonetic iypes^'^ 
jiroduced by a |K)Aver inherent in ‘huinau nature. ^ 
'Fhey exist, as Plato Avould say, by nature; though 
Avith Plato Ave should add that, A\dien Ave say 
by nature, Ave ineim by the hand of God.* There 
is a hiAV Avhich rmis through nearly the whole 
of nature, that OA'crything Avhich is struck rings. 
I'hich substance has its peculiar ring. We can tell 
the more or less perfect structure of metals by their 
Aubrations, by the answer wliicll they give. Gold 


* 0//«b» ra ntv ipvvei \ey6fiera irotetffOat 
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rings diffemitly fTOin tin, wood rings differently fyom 
stone; and diffeivnt sountls an' pi*oduced acconling 
to the nature of eaeh percussion. It Avue the siune 
AA'ith man, the most highly organised of natuiv’s 
works.* ( Man, in his jn-imitive and }M>i*foct state, was 
not only endowed, like the brute, Avith the ])OAver 
of expressing his sensations by interjt'ctions, and his 
pereejitions by onomatoptaeia. He possc‘ss(*d like- 
wise the faculty of j:iA’ing more artieulati* expres- 
skai to the Tiitional conceptions of his mind, 'fhal 
faeultA* AA'as not of liis own makine-. It Avas an 
instinct, an instinct of tlie mind as irresistible as 
any otlier instinct. So far as language* is the j)ro- 
duction of that instinct, it helonirs to the realm of 
nature. Man loses his instim'ts as lie ceases to AA’ant 
them. His senses become faint<‘r Avhen, :is in tlx* 
csise of scent, they become useless. Tims the creatiA’e 
facidty Avhich gave to each conception, as it thrilled 
for the first time through the bniin, a phonetic ex- 
pression, became extinct Avhen its object was fulfilled. 
The number of thes(* f)hoiu tic iijpca must have been 
silmost infinite iii tlui beginning, and it Avas only 
thTOUgh the same process iA' natn ml elimhiatioih Avhich 
AA’e observed in the early history of Avords, that 

* This view was propounded maiij years ago by Professor 
Heyse in the lectures wliicli he gave at Berlin, and which have 
been very carefully published since his death by one of his pupils. 
Dr. Steinthal. The fact that wood, metals, cords, &c., if struck, 
vibrate and ring, can, of course, bo used as an illustration only, 
and not as an explanation. The faculty peculiar to man, in his 
primitive state, by which every impression from without received 
its vocal expression from within, must be accepted as an ultimate 
fact. That faculty must have existed in man, because its eflects 
continue to exist. Analogies from the inanimate world, however, 
are useful, and deserve further examination. 
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deters of roots, more Or less synonymous, wete 
f»radually reduced to one definite type.) Instead of 
deriving language from nine roots, like Dr. Murray,* 
or from me root, a feat actually accomplished by a 
Dr. Schmidt,f we must suppose that the first settle- 
ment of the radical elements of language was pre- 
ceded by a period of unrestrained growth — the 
spring of speech — to be followed by many an autumn.) 

With the process of elimination, or natural selec- 
tion, the historical element enters into the science of 
language. However primitive the Chinese may be 
as compared with tenninational and inflectional lan- 
guages, its roots or words have clearly passed through 
a long process of mutual attrition. There are many 
tilings of a merely traditional character even in 
(!Ihinese. The rule that in a simple sentence the first 
word is the subject, the seegnd the verb, the thiiHi 
the object, is a traditional nilc. It is by tradition 
only tliat ngo gin^ in Chinese, means a bad man, 
Avhereas gin vgo signifies man is bad. The Chinese 
themselves distinguish between full and empty roots, J 
the fbnner being predicative, the latter coi’i’e^nding 
to our particles Avhich modify the meaning of full 
roots and detennine their relation to each other. 

It is only by tradition that roots become empty. All 
roots Avere originally full, whether predicative or 
demonstrative, and the fiict that empty roots in 
Cliinese cannot always be traced back to their full 


* Dr. Murray’s primitive roots were bag, dwt^, ewag, lag, 
xnag, nag, rag, swag. ~ - . ' " ' 

f Curtius, Griechische Etymologie, p. 18. Dr. Schmidt derives 
all Greek words from the root|^, and all Latin words from the 
arch-radical hi. 

t Endliclier, Chhmische Grammatih, p. 163. 
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prototypes shows that even the most ancient Chinese 
had passed through successive periods of growth. 
•Chinese commentators admit that all empty words 
were originally full woi*ds, just as Sanskrit gram- 
marians maintain that^all that is fonnul in grammar 
was originally substantial. But we must be satisfied 
with but partial proofs of this genei“al principle, and 
must be prepared to find as many fanciful derivations 
in Chinese as in Sanskrit. The fact again that all 
roots in Chinese are no longer capable of being em- 
ployed at pleasure, either as substantives, or verbs, 
or adjectives, is another proof that, even in this most 
primitive stage, language ])oints back to a pi*evious 
giwvth. Fa is father, mu is mother, fa am jia- 
rents ; but neither fa nor nm is used as a root iii 
its oinginal predicative sens(i. The ampk'st j)roof, 
however, of the various, stages through which even so 
simple a language as Chinese must have j)assed, is to 
be found in the com])uratively small number of I’oots, 
and in the definite ineiuiings attached to each — a 
result which could only have been obtained by 
that co:i^stant struggle which has been so well de- 
scribed in natural history as the struggle for life. 

But although this sifting of roots, and still more 
the subsequent comljination of roots, cannot be as- 
cribed to the mere working of nature or natural in- 
stincts, it is still less, as we saw in a fonner Lecture, 
the effect of deliberate or premeditated art, in the 
sense in which, for instance, a picture of Raphael or 
a symphony of Beethoven is. ' Given a root to ex- 
press flying,. 'or bird, and another to expj’css heap, 
then the joining together of the two to express many 
birds, or birds in the plui%l, is the natural effect of 
the synthetic power of the human mind, or, to use 
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more homely language, of the power of putting two 
and two together. Some philosophers maintain in- 
deed that ’this explains nothing, and that the real 
mystery to be solved is how the mind can form 
!i synthesis, or conceive many, things as one. Into 
those depths we cannot follow. ' Other philosophers 
imagine that the combination of roots to form agglu- 
tinative and inflectional language is, like the first 
formation of roots, the result of a natural instinct. 
Thus Professor Heyse* maintained that ‘the various 
forms of development in language must be explained 
by the philosophers as necessary evolutions, founded 
in the very essence of human s{)eech.' This is not 
the ease. We can watch the groAvth of language, 
and we can understand and explain all that is the 
result of that growth. But we cannot undertake to 
]»rove that all that is in language is so by necessity, 
and could not have been othenvise. Wlien we have, 
jis in Chinese, two such words as klai fmd #«, both 
expivssing a heap, an assembly, a quantity, then we 
may perfectly understand why either the one or the 
other should have been used to form the pluiul. 
But if one of the two becomes fixed and traditional, 
while the other becomes obsolete, then we can re- 
gister the tact as historical, but no philosophy on 
earth will explain its absolute necessity. We can 
perfectly understand how, with rfvo such I’oots as 
ktlo, empire, and cung^ middle, the Chinese should 
have fbnned what we Cidl a locative, kdo cung^ 
in the empire. But to say that this was the only 
way to ex})ress this conception is an assertion contra- 
dicted both by fact and reason. *We saw the various 

• • 

* System der Sprachwissensekaft^ p. 16 , 
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ways in wliicli the future can be fonj^iecl. Tlu‘y are all 
equally intelligiblq and equally possible, but not one 
of them is inevitable. In Chinese yuo means to will, 
ngb is I ; hence ngh I will. The same i-oot 
added to to go, ^ves us ngh ya6 I will go, 
the first germ of our tutures. To say .that ngh 
Mu was tlie nccessar)’ fonn of the future in Chinese 
would introduce a fatalism into language which rests 
on no authority whatever. The building up of lan- 
guage is not like the buihling of the cells in a !)(*<•- 
hive, nor is it like the building td* St. Petc'rs by 
Michael Angelo. It is the re.-.ult of innuinenible 
agencies, working each according to certain laws, and 
leaving, in the eial, tin* result of their coinbiiu.'d efforts 
freed from all that proved su[)erHiious (»r n';('h'ss. 
From the first combination of two such woi’ds a< <////, 
man, khti^ many, to fi»rm tlu* ])lnral gin kini, to tlu; 
])ertect grammar of Sanskrit and (ir*“ek, ('verything 
is intelligible as the result of the two princij)les of 
growth which ive considere<l in our s(^cond Lecturt'. 
AVhat is antecedent to the jaxaluetion of roots is tlui 
work of nature ; what follows after is the work <»f 
man, not in his individual and free, but in his col- 
lective and moderating, capacit}'. 

I do not say that every form in’ Greek or Sanskrit 
has as yet been analysed and explained. There are 
formations in Gre(;k and Latin and I'mglish which 
have hitherto baffled all tests ; and there are certjuu 
contrivances, such as the augment in Greek, the 
change of vowels in Hebrew, the Umlaut and Ablaut 
in the Teutonic dialects, where we might feel inclined 
to suppose that language admitted distinctions ])urely 
musical or phonetid^ corresponding to very palpable 
and material distinctions of thought. Such a sup- 
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position, liowevcTj is not founded on any safe induc- 
tion. It may seem inexplicable to us why hruder 
in (lerinan* should form its plural as hruder \ or 
brother^ brethren. But what is inexplicable and 
apparently artificial in our modem languages be- 
comes intelligible in their mUi’e ancient phases. The 
change of u into m, as in bruder., briider^ was not 
intentional ; least of all Avas it introduced to express 
]>lurality. The change is phonetic, and due to the 
influence of an i or j* Avhich existed originally in 
the last syllable, and which reacted regularly on the 
vowel of the preceding syllable — nay, which leaves 
its effect behind, even after it has itself disappeared. 
By a fuls(; analogy such a change, 2^G**f6Ctly justi- 
fiable*. in a cei'taiu class of words, may be applied to 
other woixls Avhere no such change Avas called for ; 
and it may then appear as if an arbitraiy change of 
voAA'els Avus intended to convey a grammatical change. 
But OA’tai into these recesses the compamtive philo- 
logist can fblloAV hinguage, thus discovering a reason 
t'vcn for what in r(;ality was irrational and AAU’ong. 
It seems difficult to belicA'c that the augment in 
Gi*eek shoidd oi’iginally have had an independent 
substantial existence, yet all analogy is in favour 
of such a A'ieAV. Supj)ose Bnglisli had neA’cr been 
Avritten doAvm before WA'cliffe’s time, Ave should then 
find that • in some instances the perfect Avas foi*med 
by the meixi addition of a short a. Wycliffe spoke , 
and Avrote,j' 1 knowlech to a felid and f^eid pus; i. e. 

J acknoAvledge to ha\"C felt and said thus. In a 
similar way Ave rend it should a fallen^ instead of i 
‘ it should have fallen ; ’ and in some parts of Eng* 

• 

* See Schleicher, Deutsche Sprache, p. 144. 

t Mai’ah, p. 388. 
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land common people still say veiy much tbr snnie: 
I should a done iU Now in some old English hooks 
this a actually coalesces with the verb — «t least they 
are printed together — so that a grammar founded on 
them would give us \ to fall ’ as the infinitive of tlu; 
present, to afallen as th6* infinitive of the past. I do 
not wish for a moment to be understood us if there 
was anv connection between this a, a contraction 
of hai'e in English, and the Givek augmt'iit which 
is placed befoi*e past tenses. .\ll I mean is, that, 
if the origin of the augment has not vet be(*n satis- 
factorily cxpLiined, we are not thorefiu'o to <h‘sj>aii% 
or to admit an arbitnirv addition of a consouanl 
or vowel, used as it were algebraically or by mutual 
agreement, to distinguish a ])ast from a ])resent t< nse. 

If inductive reasoning is Avorth anvthing, we an* 
justified in believing that what has been ])rove(l t(* 
be true on so large a scab*, and ui cases where it was 
least expected, is true Avith regtird to language in 
general. We require no supernatural intei’ferenct*, 
nor any conclaA'c of ancient sag<‘s, to exjHain the 
realities of human speech. All that is forinal 
in language is the rosidt of rational combination ; 
all that is material, the result of a mental instinct. 
The first natural and instinctive utterances, if sifted 
differently bj'^ different clans, Avould fully account 
both for the first origin and for the fii’st divcirgence 
of human speech. AVe can understand not only the 
origin of language, but likeAvise the necessary 
breaking up of one language into many ; and Ave 
perceive that no amount of A^ariety in the material 
or the formal elements of sjiocch is incompatible Avith 
the admission of one common soui-ce. 

The Science of Language thus leads us uj) tt) that 
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summit from whence we sec into the very 
(lawn of man’s life on earth, and where the words 
which we have heard so often ftrom the days of our 
childhood — ‘And the whole earth was of one lan- 
guage and of one speech ’ — assume a meaning more 
natural, more intelligible, mere convincing, than they 
ever had before. » 

And now, in concluding this course of Lectures, I 
have only to express my regret that the sketch of the 
Science of Language which I endeavoured to place , 
before you was necessarily so very sligj^t and iraper- 
fc!ct. There are many |x>ints which I could not 
touch {it all, many which I could only allude to; 
there is luirdly one to which I could do full justice. 
Still 1 feel griitefiil to th(i President and the Council of 
this Aistitution^for having given me an opportunity 
of churning some share of publiij sympathy for a 
science which I believe has a great future in store ; 
{ind I shall be jdcjised if, .‘imong those who have done 
me the honour of attending these Lectui’es, I have ex- 
cited, though I could not have siitisfied, some curiosity 
as to the stratii which underlie the language on which 
wi! stand and walk, and as to the elements which 
enter into the composition of the veiy granite of our 
thoughts. 
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„ Aim ( \rakan, Clntlaponp) 

„ S.ik (Nauf River, East) 

„ 'rumrllui ('IVniiasseriin) 

„ Ho (Kolehan) { 

Sinhbhuni Kol (Cliyebossa) . . . 

:: Sontal (t’liyebossa) .... 

„ Rlnimij (CMivebossa) .... . ' If i* 

„ J\I nmlala (Ciiota Nappiir . . . fTR?* ** 

,, Canarese . . . . . . • y 1 / 0 ; 

„ Tamil 

„ Telupn ...... 
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ABl) 

A BDTI-L-KADIR Maluk, lMnlIa,Shah 
of IjiKliiuii, Ills gi*iii;ral history of 
India, and other works, ITB note 
Aldiini, or Ahhirii, at the mouth of the 
Indus, 20 j 

Ahina, the, of Ptrdemy, 205 
Ahhitive, the. in ('hine.so, 115 note 
Alu'idjuin, the lanj'uuj'c of, 2S5 
A!)H S.iltdi, Ins translation from Sanskrit 
into Arahic, 149 

Ahvssinian huiiruai^c. ancient and mo- 
dern, 280 

Academy, New, doctrines of the, cm- 
hraeed in Rome, 101 
Acliieineidan «lynasty, inscriptions of 
the, 212 

Aecn>ative, formation of the, in Chinese, 

1 1 3 note 

Adeliin;!, his Mithridates, 139 
Adjectives, formation of, in Tibetan, 
ioG note 

in Chinese, 113 note 

Ablins Stilo, Lucius, his lectures in 
Lome, on Latin frraminar, 103 
Aftinity, indications of true, in the 
animal and vegetable world, 16, 1? 
A('; 4 'hanistnn, the lan<:ua^c of, 212 
Africa, South, dialects of, 55 
African lan{;uaj:c, an imaginary, 225 
Age, history of the French ^vord, 298 
Agglutination in tlic Taraniau family of 
ianguages, 297 

Aglossoi, the, of the Greeks, 84 
Agriculture of the Chaldeans, work on 
the, 285 

• Punic work of Mago on, 87 note 

Ahirs, the, of Cutch, 205 
Akhnr, the Emperor, his search after 
the true religion, 150 

his foundation of the so-callcd 

JIahi religion, 150 


APO 

Akbar, the Emperor, works translated 
into Persian for him, 1 50 

not able to obtain a translation of 

the Veda, 151 

Albania, origin of the name, 246 
Albanian language, origin of the, 202 
Alhertus Magnus, on the Inimani'^iug 
iiiiliiencc of Christianity, quoted, 124 
note 

Alchemy, causes of the extinction of 
the science, 9 

Alexatider the Great, influence of his 
expedition in giving the Greeks a 
knowledge of other nations and lan- 
guages, 85 

Ids difiiculty in conversing with 

the Brahmans, 85 

Alexandria, influence of, on the study 
of foreign languages, 88 

critical study of ancient Greek at, 

90 

Algebra, translation of the famous In- 
dian work on, into Arabic, 148 
Algonquius, the one case of the, 224 note 
America, Central, rapid changes whieh 
take jdace in the language of the 
savage tribes of, 53 

great miinbcr of languages spoken 

by the natives of, 53 
— — Hervas's reiUiction of them to 
eleven families, 54 

Aiuharic, or modern Abyssinian, 287 
Anatomy, comi>arative, science of, 17 
Anglo-Saxon, the most ancient epic in, 
177 

Angora, in Galatia, battle of, 313 
AnquePil Dupen’on, bis translation of 
the Persian translation of the Upani- 
shads into French, 153 . 

his translation of tltc works of 

Zoroaster, 168, 207 
Apollo, temple of, at Rome, 95 
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All 

AR» tho root, various ramifications of, 
256 

Arabic, infiuence of, over the Turkish 
langna^, 74 

— ascendency of, in Paiestioe and 
Syria, 286 

original seat of Arabic, 286 

ancient Himyaritic inscriptions; 

286 

earliest literaiy documents in Ara- i 

bic, 287 1 

relation of Arabic to Hebrew, 287 i 

Aramaic division of Semitic latiguagei:, j 

281 I 

two dialects of, 281 1 

Ariana, the, of Greek geographers, 243 ! 
Ariaranines, father of Darius, origin of i 
the name, 244 

Aristotle on grammatical categories, 
90, 121 

Ai'inen 1 ( 1 , origin of the name, 245 
Arpirium, provincial Latin of, yj 
Article^ the, original meaning of the 
word, 91 

the Greek, restored by Zciiodotus, 

A ^1*2 

Arya. See Aryan 
Arya-avarta, India so called, 240 
Aryan, an Indo-European family of 
languages, 33, 72, 177 , 

mode of tracing back the gram- { 

matical fragments of the Aryan Ian- j 
guages to original independent words, | 
234, 238 " , 

Aryan grammar, 238 j 

northern and southern divisions of .. 

the, 213 i 

the original Aryan clan of Central ! 

Asia, 214 

■ - - period when this clan broke up, 21 5 

formation of the locative in all the 

Aryan languages, 221 
— —Aryan civilisation proved by the 
evidence of language, 238 
origin and gradual spreading of the 
word Arya, 240 

original seat of the Aryans, 242 

the Aryan and Semitic the only 

families of speech deserving that 
title, 288 

genealogical tabla, 400 

Asia Minor, origin of the Turkij of, 311 
Asiatic Society, foundation of the, at 
Calcutta, 1 58 

Asoka, King, his rock ^inscriptions, 143 
Assyria^ various forms of the name, 251 
Astrology, causes of the extinction of 
the science, 9 


1W»0 

Astronomif, origin of the w«r*i, 5 

tho Ptoleiiuean HyKtein. nUliough 

wrong, important to science, 17 
Aurair.a/da, of the cuiictform inscrip* * 
tioiis, 208. See Orinii/.d 
Auxcitcius on lUfilas, l$t, 18G note 


AllKR, his liulhin empire, 305 

Ikibylonia, literature of, 283 

probability of the recovery of, from 

ilu* cuneiform iiihcriptions, 283 
lkir.ib:is tribe, in the ^tcppcs between the 
Irti>!i and the Ob, 310 
Ikirlmrians. ilic, ofllie (ire. S3 

st‘em to have ♦•d trreater 

faeility t«>r aeipining lanyn:«gc» tlian 
eitlier (Iroi k** or Ib'Ui.iws, 87 
till* term Ilirbaiian U" u^^■d by tlm 

(iretivs jiiid lvi>niaiw, 122 

I unfortuiialc iidliienfc nf the ti rin. 

' 122 

1 Iki'hkir-, race of the, in the AUaii* 

I mountain", 309 

i Iki'il, Si., Ins der.ial that (lod ]».»•! 
ercat» d the names of all things 
note 

lla/iane tribe, in the ('!aiica«Ms, 309 
Heaver, the, sagacity »>f, 14 
Ik'bar. Tali oiU'c the popular diah'Ct 
of, 143 

Ik'owolf, the ancient English epic of, 

177 

Ikn’bcr, dialects of Northern Africa, 
origin of tlie, 287 

Ijcrncr.s, Juliana, on the expressions ])ro- 
per for cert.un thing'i, 03 
IJerosii-s, his study and cultivatiim of tlie 
(jrreck language, 87 

bis history of IJabylon, 87 

bis knowledge of the cuneiform 

inscriptions, 88 

Hiblc, number of obsolete words and 
senses in the English translation of 
1011, .35 

Bib] hinder, bis work on language, 127 
note 

Biruni, Abu Bilian al, 148 

bis ‘ Tarikhu-l-Uind,’ 148 

Bishop and’ skcjitic derived from ibc 
.same roi^t, 261 

Boethius, Song of, ago of the, 197 
Bohemian, oldest specimens of, 202 
Bona]>nrte, rrince L., Iiis collection of 
English dialects, 60 

Booker’s ‘Seiijiture and rm^'cr* book 
Glossary ' referred to, 36 
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BOO 

linoks, i^erK ral clestruction of,' in China 
iu 213 n.o., 229 

Francis, hi4 frrcat work, 166 
results of liis * Comparative Gram- 
mar/ 237 

Botany, origin of the word, 5 
the Lintioean system, aUhoagh im- 
perfect, important to science, 1 7 
Brahman, the highest being, known 
tlirough speech, 80 

Bniliinaiis, their deification of language, 
79 

their early achievements in gram- 

inatiiMl analysis, 80 

(liilieulties of Alexander in con- 
verging with them, 85 
r.rahnianas, the, on Imignagc, 79 
Jh'eiiiiii'., 199 

JJrown, iiev. ^fr., on the dialects of the 
Bunuci^e, 54 
Brutes, faeiilties of, 357 

iii>tiiK*t and intclloet, 359 

language the ditrcrcncc between 

nuiii and brute, 360 

the old name given to brutes, 387 

Buddbisin, date of its introduction into 
C’hina, 145 

Bulgarian Kingdom on the Danube, 
325 

language and literature, 201 

Biilgaiie branch of the Finnic class of 
Jaiiguages, 325 

iUilgariaii tribes and dialects, 325 

Buriates, dialects of the, new phase of 
grammatical life of the, 55 
Jbirmese language and literature, 54 
dialects, 54 

Burnout', Kugeiic, liis studies of Zend, 
ItJb, 207 

and of eiineiform inscriptions, 1C8 


pyESAlt, Julius, publication of his 
Avork ‘ Do Analogia,’ 103 
— invented the term ablative, 103 
Canicades forbidden by Cato to lecture 
at Rome, 102 

Carthaginian language, closely allied to 
Hebrew, 2SG 

Casp^ history of the word, 104 
Cases, formation of, in the Aryan lan- 
guages, 220 

Cassius, Dionysius, of Utica, his trans- 
lation of the agricultural work of 
Mago, 86, 87 vole 

Castor and rolhix, worship of, in Italy, 
95 

Castreti on the Mongolian dialects, 33 


CHI 

Cat, origin of the word, 372 
Catherine the Great of Russia, her 
* Comparative Dictionary,’ 140 
Cato, his history of Rome in L^in, 96 

— his acquisitiop of the Greek lan- 
guage in his old age, 98 

^reasons for his opposition to every- 

» thing Greek, 98 
Caucasus, tribes of the, 309 
Celtic language, substantive existence 
of, 71 

Celtic, a branch of the Indo-European 
family of languages, 199 
Celts, their former political autonomy, 
199 

Chaldee, in what it consisted, 281 

— fragments in Ezra, 282 

language of the Targums, 282 

literature of Biibylon and Nineveh, 

283 

the Modern Mendaites or Naso- 

rcatis, 284 

Changes, liistorical, aflecting every va- 
riety of language, 34 

— rapid changes in the languages of 
savage tribes, 34 

words or senses obsolete in Eng- 
lish since 1611, 35 

smaller clmnges, 35 

grammatical changes, 36 

laws of, in language, 64 

Children, ])robable influence of the lan- 
guage of, on the gradual disajipear- 
ance of irregular conjugations and 
declensions, 66 
Chili, language of, 299 note 
China, date of the introduction of Bud- 
dluMU into, 145 

Chinese Buddhist pilgrims to India, 

145 

contiucrcd by the Mongols, 304 * 

Chinese language, ancient, no trace of 
grammar in, 78, 111 

notes by M. Stanislas Julien on 

Chinese substantives and adjectives, 
212 note 

formation of the locative in Chi- 
nese, 220, 221 

and of the instrumental, 219 

number of roots in Chinese, 270 

number of ^ words in the Chinese 

dictionary, obsolete, rare, and in use, 
270 • 

no analysis required tofdiscovcr 

its component parts, 278 

mode of using a predicative root 

in, 274 

— roots in Chinese, 292 
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CHI 

Chinese Inngunj^c. the parts of speech ’ 
tlotcrmineil in Chinese hy the posi- 
tion of the Nvord in a sentence, . 
294 I 

radimentary traces of aggluiina- 

tion in Chinese, 335 

imitatiTO sounds in, 373 note ^ 

list of Chinese interjections, 377* 

note 

natural selection of roots in, 393 ! 

Cbin^is-Khun, louiids the Mongolian I 
empire, 302 i 

Chri>tianity, humanising influence of, ‘ 
123 • j 

Cloulic branch of the Finnic languages, • 
322 I 

Ohiulic, the national epic of the Firms, i 
32*3 i 

Cicero, his provincial Fatin, 59 

quoted as an authority on grant- ! 

maiical (picstions, ltt2 I 

Cajsar s *Dc Analogia* dedicated to ! 

Cicero, 103 
Class dialects, 57 

Cla-jsical, or literarv lantruaircs, onirin . 
of, 50 * ' I 

stagnation and inevitable deoav o^ 

59 ^ i 

Classification, in the physical scuncis 
13 i 

object of classification, 17 j 

Colchis, dialects of, ueconling to IMny, 

52 

Coiijucration, most of the tcnniniuioiis 
<3f, doiiu>u>trativo roots 275 
Constantimqde, taking fd’, 3i i 
Copernicus, cans« s which led to the 
diseovtry of his system, 19 j 

Cornisli, last person ^^ho spoke, 71 j 
Cosmopolitan Club, 10 1 j 

Oates of Purgamus, his visit to Tioino, | 
102 j 

— his public lectures there on gram- j 
mar, 102 I 

Cuckoo^ the word, 367 ' 

Cuneiform inscriptions, the, deciphered ! 
by Burnouf, 1 68 : 

iinj)Ortancc of the discovery of 

the inscriptions of Darius and Xerxes, 
208 

progress in deciphering, 283 

letter from Sir ^11. Itawlinson, 

quoted, 284 * 

# 

origin of the letter, in forming Eng- 
’ lish preterites, 234 
Dacian language, the ancient, 121 note, 
197 note 


nru 

origin of the wort!, 29 
Danish language, growth •«! tlie, Oj, 
191 

Ihu ills, claimed for himself an Arvnn 
descent, 244 

Dative case in Greelf, 223 
— in Chinese, 112 note 
VttutjhUr^ origin ot the word, 4H 
DetMV, phonetic, one c»f the processes 
^\hieh comprise the growth of lan- 
guage, 41 

' instances of phonetic decay, 42 — 4 5 

Declension, most of the terminations of, 
demonstrative roots, 275 
Ihilo, del, origins of tlie Italian, 6(> 
Dennn rilns, his travels, 86 
Dialect, what is meant by, 49 
Dialceis Italian, 19, 61 

French, 49 

Modern Cireek, 49 

- — Friesian, 50 
Fie^lrNh, 5 1 

ili.ili et-’ the feeders nithcr than tlie 

channels of a literary hingii.i-j:e, 5i, 

t.l 

(iriinin on the origin of dialects in 

g' nerd. 51 

dilliuilty in tracing tlic hi>toiy »d 

<li;d' e:v, 52 

Aiiiciieiin dialects, 5:» 

linnm^se, 5 4 

of the 55 

Mongcdnii!, 55 

Southern AlricM, 55 

i U"'' «lialccts, 57 

unhonnded n^'Oiirccs of ilialcct,r)2 

dialcciic grow th heyond the eun- 

irol of indhiduals, 65 
Dictionnry, C^'inparativo, of Catlicrine 
the (ircat of Kiissia, 140 
Did, origin of, as a preterite, 230 
Dicz, I'rofessor, iiin ‘ Coniparafivc 
G laminar of the Six lioinance Dia- 
lects,* 197 

Dionyssins Tlinix, the author of the first 
practical Greek granirnar, 92 
Dionysius of Jlalicaninssus, on the 
Pehisgi, 119 note 
JJiscussion, etymology of, 43 
Dorp.'it dialect of Esthonian, 324 
J)h, origin of the Frcneh, 65 
Dual, the, first recognised by Zcnoilotus, 
91 

Dumaresq, Tiev. Daniel, bis \Com- 
jiarntivc Vocabulary of Ea.stcrn Lan- 
guages,* 140 

Durct, Claude, his work on language, 
127 note 
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IH’T 

J)iUch Inn;run{>p, work of Goropins 
writtCMi (.) pnjvt! that it was the 
spokJii iti Paradise, 130 
~ of Dutch, 178 


origin of the title, 229 

Earth, guess of Philolaus as to its mo- 
tion round the sun, 19 
Eddas, the two, 192, 193 

the name £<lda, 195 note 

Egypt, number of words in the ancient 
vocabulary of, 271 

Egyptian language, family to which it is 
referable, 2H8 

Elder, origin of the word, 229 
Eleinenls, constituent, of language, 254 
Englij'li language, changes in tlie, since 
the translation of the Bible in IGll, 
or> 

• richness of the vocabulaiy of the 

dialects of, 51 

real sources of the English lan- 
guage, Gl 

Prince L. Bonaparte’s collection of 

English dialects, G1 

the English language Teutonic, 

72 

full of words derived from the most 

(liMant stuivees, 75 

proportion of Saxon to Norman 

won Is, 70 

tests ]>roving the Teutonic origin 

of the English language, 77 

■ genitives in English, 108 

iioininativcs and aecusatives. 111 

origin of grammatical forms in 

the Englisli language, 114 

mimher of words in the English 

language, 271 

number of words in Milton, Shak- 

spearc, and the Old Testament, 271, 
272 

Ennins, 97 

his translations from Greek into 

Latin, 98 

Eos original meaning of the name, 1 1 
Epliracni Synis, 281 note 
Ei)icharmus, his philosophy translated 
into Latin by Ennius, 98 
Epicurus, doctrines of, embraced in 
Kome, 100 

Pictet’s derivation of tlic name, 

248 

* Mr. Whitley Stokes’s remarks on 

the word Erin, 249 note 
Esjniffle^ origin of the word, 2G4 


FHE 

Esthn, or Esthonians, their language, 
324 

dialects of, 324 

Estienne, Henry, his grammatical labours 
anticipated by the Brahmans, 500 
Bf., 80 

his work on language, 127 note 

Ethiopic, or Abyssinian, origin of the, 
286 

Eudemos, on the Aryan race, 245 
Euhemerus, of Messenc, his neologian 
work translated into Latin, by En- 
nius, 98 ^ 

Eulalia, Song of, the, 197 
Euripides, first translated into Latin by 
Ennius, 97 

Ewald, on the relation of the Turanian 
to the Aryan languages, 344 
Ezonr-Veda, the, 155 note 
Ezra, Chaldee fragments in the Book 
of, 282 


PABIUS Pictor, his history of Home 
*■ in Greek, 96 

Fa-hian, the Cliinesc pilgrim to India, 
his travels, 146 

Families of languages, tests for reducing 
the principal dialects of Europe and 
Asia to eel tain. 172 

Fatnm^ original meaning of the name, 
11 

Feeble^ origin of the w’ord, 118 
Feizi and the Brahman, story of, 
151 

Few, origin of the French word, 118 
Finnic class of languages, 321 
branches of Finnic, 322 

— the ‘ Kalcwala,* the Iliad of the 

Finns, 324 

tribes, original seat of the, 321 

their language and literature, 323 

national feeling lately arisen, 323 

Finnish, peculiarity of its grammai*, 
114 

Firdiisi, language in which ho wTotc his 
* Shahnainch,’ 212 
Fire-worshippers. See Parsis 
Film 8hah, translations from Sanskrit 
into Persian, made by order of, 149 
Flaminius, his* knowledge of Greek, 
96 • 

Flemish language and literature, 179 
French dialects, number of, 49 

— law’s of change in the French Ian- 
guage, 65 

— - nominatives and accusatives, 114 
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rroiH'li, oriirin tcnuiiKi- 

in, '‘2'^'2 

<'ri;rjn <»l ilio Fioiu'h futuiv in 

♦ni, l*’>2 

iVii-siun, inuhitiido of the diak'i'i^ of, 
50 

]cni’:ua«:o aiul litvratmv, \7< 

FrvfUiuje^ origin of ciic Kivuch \vonl,« 
IKS 

Fiituro, the, in Prcnch, '11)2 

ill Katin, 2*33 

ill Greek, 233 

— in Clune>e, oD*) 

in odiir lanplago.S 233 


/ ! ALATI A, foundiuion ainl lauguajt' • 

’ of, 199 

Galhi linj^uairo of Africa, family to 
which it beiong>, 

(Knias, ih(‘, or lists ut icinarkuhlc wunls 
in J?an?krit, 110 

Garo, fonnation of adjectives in, lin) 
note 

Gaihas or sonirs of Z* * 1 * 011 '■for, 21 1 
<.ich* Ini, C\niit tie, his •5h»nac Pnmi* 

li/V 13fi 

<oin]ui\sl \\iih Horva«, 130 

Gc*’-! 2‘>^> 

IK M t.i>c, tii.‘ uiin in In .I.i. 
lol 

r^riiiii .r.i U'. of tin* nir'v c i'l m- 

ii'ts ith’iifcal v/nlt ti.c <uio.- 
livvj Mif::x»‘S hy \slich '‘nhs'ai:. 

aiu changi'il int** 

105 ♦ ’ 

inode of forming the gciiirivu i i 

( him "C, 1 1 2 /lo/c 

ha'iualioii ot genitives in Katin, 

222 ! 
(rcometn/, origin of tin; wonl, 5 ! 

Gcnmui language, history ot the, Ssl | 
Gipsies, language of the, 213 j 

Glass, painUd, Iiefore ami since the Ho- | 
furiruition, 10 

Gonioii, Captain, on the dialccU of : 

Jitirmesc, 5-i \ 

Goropius, his work written to prove ; 
that llutcli was the language sjjokcn | 
in Jhirailisc, 131 j 

Gospaly origin of the word, 116 j 

Gothic, a modern language, 117 j 

similarity between Gothic and j 

Katin, 122 | 

class of languages to which Gothic 

belongs, 189 

— — number of roots in it, 270 note 
Goths, the, and Hishop Utlilas, lb4 


KltK 

Grammar, tin- critmon of i ‘Inttonsfjip 
in almn'-i all laaL' imu'Cs, ; 7 

Kimosh iriaiiiniar n nii‘*{;ikaM\ 

of "lN‘uti*iile ot igin, 77 

no iratv ot grammai in unci. mi 

Cliinc.se, 7S 

— early achievements « !’ the IJinli- 
mans 111 gr.mmiMr, xt» 

and the (ireckN ^ I 

— origin of grammar. S2 

eaii'^.'s of the earniMnc.s \\iih 

which Greek grammar uas taken 
up at Home. 101 

the Hindu science of grammar. 

110 

origin and history of Sari'-krit 

grammar, 110 

origin of grammatical h.rm.s 

Iti^Uiiical evidence, I Hi 

eoUnti ral e\ ideiuM*, 1 1 7 

— — gene ih'gieal clas-ilicatii>n, 119 
eoniparatiM; value grammar 

in the clasMlieation of huignage'*, 
K(» 

coinparainc grammar, 216 

— — Ik»|>pS • Cmiipaialive Grammai,’ 
2 i t; 

--- -uiit;in of grammatical f.jnns, 217 

nmd. of na*iMg haelv tlie gram- 

1’ ajj.-al fiamewnrk •»!’ ilie Ar\;in 
l;n;guages to miginal independenl 

u«.rds o;i7 

" ~ r. ^nli of I>oj>j»\s ‘ Cmnpar.itive 
iiiammar,' 2.'»7 

Ai\an giamniar, 2.*)^ 

*luiki>h 'jraminai, ;’.l \ 

Gsamm.tiiei, the, at Ihmu’, 90 
IiomL I.iiignage, i1m\ sinilnMl andeiihi- 
^aHMl hy the harharians, Herosns, 
Menander, ainl .Maneih(», 87, SS 

critical ntuiiy of ancient Greek at 

Alexandiia, 90 

‘—the first jiraetical Greek granunur, 
92 

generally spoken at iiorne, 94 

earnestness with which <lreek 

graniniar was taken up at Home, 
101, H»:i 

priiicijiles which governed the h>i*- 

ination of adjectives and genitives, 
108 note 

spread of the Greek grammar, 

108 

genitives in Greek, 111' 

the jirineiple of claK.sifieatioii 

never applied to Sjieech hy the 
Greeks, 1 19 

Greeks and Barbarians, 110 
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cntK 

(ir.'ik rhitos notion of 

til* of ilic (in-rk laJi'niairo, 

111. 

sjimlaiii. Greek and 

Sanskrit, I 

alliniry between Sanskrit and 

(ir<‘fk, l.'>7 

— ' - lunnuiiun of the dative in Greek, 
TJ:i 

I lie f'lture in (Jreek, 2;i3 

nuiniK-r of forms each verb in 

(Jreek yields, if eonjii^ared throuf^h 
all its voices, tenses, &c., 277 
Grei’k, modern, number of the dialects 
of, 49 

Greeks, their speculations on languages, 
81 

the Grammarians, 30 « 

reasons why the ancient Greeks 

never thought of learning afjijcign 
language. 83 

first eiiconragomcnt given by trade 

lo interpreters, 85 

- — imaginary travels of Greek philo- 
soidiers, 86 nofe 

the Greek use of the term Baiba- 

nan. 122 

Cireirory of Nyssa, St., his defence of 
M. Basil, 30 //oia 

Ciiimm, on the origin of dialects in 
LTeiiei;^!, (luoted, 51 

oil the idiom of nomads, quoted, 

63 

lii.s ‘ Ti'utonic Grammar,’ 1C7 

Growth ol‘ language, 37, 5S 

exaininatioii of the idea that man 

can change or improve language, 

39 

-• — causes of the growth of language, 

40 

Giiichard, Esficiiiic, liis work on lan- 
guage, 127 tiofc 
Guebro. See I’arsis 


r j ALllEAI), bis remarks on tlic aflTi- 
uity between Greek and Sanskrit, 
quoted, 158 

Ills ‘Gi'de of Gentoo Law s,* 159 

llamiltoii, 8ir W., on the origin of the 
general and iiartienlar in language, 
384 ?io/e 

ITiirold llaarfagr, King of Norw'ay, his 
de.spotic rule and its consequences, 
192 

Ilaru-spcx, origin of the. name, 2G4 
Jlarun-al-Kashid, traiislationa iiiade. 
from Sanskrit works at his court, 148 


Jt031 

Hang, his labours in Zend. 209 
llaii^'^a language of Africa, family to 
wbii li it belongs, 288 
ile!>rcu\ idea of the fathers of the 
cimrch that it was the primitive laii- 
gi^ige of mankind, 128 

amount of learning and ingc- 

* unity Avasted on this question, 129 

Leibniz, the first who really con- 

quereil this jircdjudicc, 130 

nunihcr of roots in, 2G9, 270 

ancient form of the, 28 G 

Arameaii modifications of, 286 

sw'cpt away by Arabic, 286 

llcknte, an old name of the moon, 12 
‘lieljand,* the, of the Low Germans. 
178 

Hellenic branch of the Indo-European 
family of languages, 198 
Herat, origin of tiie name, 252 
llermippus, his translation of the works 
of Zoroaster into Greek, 89 
Ilcrodotn.^, bis travels, 80 

on tlic Belasgi, 1 1 9 jwte 

Hervas, liis reduction of the multitude 
of American dialects to eleven fami- 
lies, 55 

liis list of w'orks published during 

the iGih century, on the sdeiico of 
language, 126 f/ofe 

account of him and of his labours, 

135, 130 

compared with Gehelin, 136 

his discovery of the ^lalay and 

Bolyiiesian family of speech, 138 
Hickes, on t1|| pioportioii of Saxon to 
Norman words in the English lan- 
guage, 76 

■ Himvaritie, inscriptions in, 286 
Hind list 5 ju\ real origin of, 61 

the genitive and adjective in, 106 

note 

Urdu-zebaii, the proper name of 

Hiiidiistaui, 322 

Hioueii-th.saug, the Chinese pilgrim, his 
travels into India, 146 
Hiram, fleet of, 204 

History and language, connection be- 
tween, 69 • 

llliod, or quid a, of Norway, 193 

Saemiiiurs eollcetioii of, 193 

IJoei-seng, the Cliiiiese pilgrim to India, 

I his tl^avcls, 145 

Homer, critical studv of, at Alexandria, 
91 

influence of the critical stud}' of, 

on the development of grammatical 
terminology, 92 
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mn 

Horace, oo the changes Liiiii had under* 
gone in his time, 58 
JlorSf origin of the French word, 118 
House, name for, in Sanskrit, and other 
Aryan languages, 23U 
Humanity, the xvord, not to be found in 
Plato or Aristotle, 123 
Humboldt, Alex, von, on the limits of 
exact knowledge, quoted, 19 
Hund».ddt. William von, his patronage 
of Onnparativc PhiKdogy, Ui7 
Hiingarivius, ancestors of tlie, 326 

language of i!ie, 326 

its aiVmity to the Ugro-Fiiiuicdia- 

Ioct<, 326 

Huron Indians rapid changes ia tiio 
diai. c:s of the, 

Hy tides, oiigiii of the word, 7 

TllX-WAHSlIlYYAll, tIjc Chaldcin, 
\\U Arabic 11*110*^1.111011 of ‘ the Na a- 
tcun Asrnculturc,’ 2<5 

account of liiin and his work<, 2'^5 

note. 

Ic^'land, found.itioii of an arl-'tocratic 
rcjiuhlic in, 192 

ino'Ilectn.i! .ind literary activity of 

the t>{, 192 

later hi^lo^y of, 103 

Icehandic langiiug*’, I'^l 
le<aiinm, Turkish, siilians of, 312 
llhimiiiatioaof luiinuscnjfts, art ot, 
10 

Jlhrians, Greek and Roman ^vrir♦’r^’ <»n 
the race and languug||of the, 12 1 
note 

Illyrian lanu^mgc. the ancient, 197 note 

l.inguiigcs, 201 

India, the MulU Ahdu-l-Kadir Maluk’s 
gcner.'d hi*.tory of, 140 note 

origin of the name of ImUn, 200 

Indian pliilosopliers, difTicnlty of admit- 
ting the influence of, ou Greek jihilo- 
sophers, 85 note 

IrifJies, East and West, historical mean- 
ing of the names 230 
Indo-Eiiroj»ean family of language.*:. 
See Aryan 

Inflectional stage of l.mguage, 330 
Instrumental, formation of the, in 
Chinese, 113 note, 219 
Interjection al theory of roots, 373 
Interpreters, first eneourageirieiit given 
to, by trade, 85 

Iran, modern name of Persia, origin of 
the, 245 

Iraiiic cla.s.s of languages, 206 


KUM 

Iron, name for, in Sanskrit und Gothit , 
239 

Iron, the Oji of the* Caucasus calling 
themselves 246 

Italian dialects, numlicr of, 45, 197 

natural growth of, 58 

real sources of, G8 

Italians tin*, imUbted to the Greek'; 
for the very nuhujeiits of oivilisatiun, 
95 

Italic cla';s of ian'jrnagcg, 197 
Italy, dialect*; spoken in, before tin* ri'jc 
of Uoinc, 197 

Its, as a pos-sc^sivo jironoun, introduc- 
tion of, 37 


J l'U< ‘MR. St., hi*; opinion that Hebrew 
* wa^ the primitive Lingu.t.;;! of man- 
kind, l*2s 

tlcw*.. liter.uy idiom of the, in tin* cen- 
tniv pivccdiiiL: ami lollownig tim 
(,hn';iian era, 2 j>2 

ami Irom the fourth to the l<’nt!i 

ciaourit*'.. 2'^2, 29‘» 

tin ir adi^jiti'm of Araliic. 2.^3 

tlu'ir iviuiu to a kind ol modcni- 

i'Jcd Hebrew. 2S3 

JoiM-s, Sir William. Iii-; rcmaik'; ou the 
afliuitv helweeu Sau^kni ami Gieck, 
159 

Juiieii, M. Staui^l^ls, his notes on the 
CdiincM; laiiuiiaiic, 1 12 note 
JiLvcmiuii, the KmjuTor, .*-cmis an cm- 
liussy to the 'fm k**, ‘Jo7 


‘[;'ALKWARA,M.he, the Iliad of the 
Fiim-J, 323 

Kalmiik.s the, 302, 306 
Kapehakiau emjiirc, the, 303 
Kara-Kaljiak tribes iie.ar Av.il-I/.ik**, 
309 

Karelian dialect of Finnic, 324 
Kalians, Greek authors on the, 119 
?iofa 

Kempe, Andre, his notion of tlie l.in- 
giiages .spoken in Paradi.se, 131 
note 

Kepler, fjiiotcd, 123 note 
Khi-iiiu, the Cliiiiesc pilgrim, his travels 
into India, 140 

Kirgls tribe, the, 311 « 

Kirgis Ihinies, the three, .fll 
Kirgis-Kiisak, tribe of tlie, 311 
Kumiiks, tribe of the, in the Caucasus, 
309 
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vuthurnif tho Nabatean^ Iiis work on 
* Nabatean Agriculture,' 285 

period in which he lived, 285 

note 

f^AnAN, language of, 283 

Language, science of, one of the 
jiliysical sciences, 1 , 22 

modern date of the science of, 3 

names of the science of, 4 

meaning of the science of, 4 

little it offers to the utilitarian 

spirit of our age, 10 

modern importance of tlic science 

of, in political and social questions, 
12 

the harrier between man and 

beast, 13 

im])ortanec of the science of, 23 

realm of, 23 

the growth of, in contradistinction 

to the. history of, 28 

Dr. Whewcll on the classification 

of, 28 

exaininatitju of objections against 

the science of, as a pliysical science, 
21) 

considered as an invention of man, 

29 

the science of, considered ns aahis- 

torical science, 32 

historical changes of, 34 

almost stationary amongst highly 

civilised nations, 35 
growth of, 37 

the idea that man can change 

or improve language examined, 39 

causes of the growth of, 40 

processes of the growth of ; — 

1. phonetic decay, 41 

2. dialectical regeneration, 48 
laws of change in, 64 

futile attem]>ts of single gram*' 

marians and purists to iniiirovc, 66 

connection between language and 

history, 69 

— independent of historical events, 
70 

no possibility of a mixed, 74 

the Empirical Stage in the histori- 
cal progress of the science of, 79 

speculations of the Brahmans and 

Grec^, 79 

th? classificatory stage of, 109 

— empirical or formal grammar, 111 
genealogical classification of, 

119^ 


IAN ^ 

Langui^e, Hervas’s catalogoe of Works 
published during the 16& century on 
the science of, 126 note 

Leibniz, 131 et teq, 

Hervas, 135 

Adclung, 139 

iCatherine the Great, 140 

importance of the discoveiy of 

• Sanskrit, 143, 170 

value of comparative grammar, 170 

glance at the modern history of 

language, 173 

distinction between the radical and 

formal elements of, 217 

constituent elements of, 254 

morphological classification, 280, 

291 

the inflectional stage of, 330 

consideration of the problem of a 

common origin of languages, 332 et 
seq. 

former theories, 351 

proper method of inquiry, 353 

man and brutes, faculties of, 356 

the diflercnce between man and 

brute, 300 

the inward power of which lan- 
guage is the outward sign and mani- 
festation, 362 

universal ideas, 363 

general ideas and roots, 363 

the primum cognitum and primum 

appellatum, 378 

knowing and naming 385 

language and reason, 390 

sound and thought, 391 

natural selection of roots, 393 

notliing arbitrary in language, 397 

origin and confusion of tongues, 

398 

the radical stage of language, 291, 

292 

the terminational stage, 291, 295 

the inflectional stage, 291 * 

Languages, number of known, 25 

teaching of foreign languages 

comparatively a modern inveiition, 
83 

reason why the ancient Greeks 

never learned foreign languages, 
83 

‘ The Mountain of Languages,’ 

85 . 

genealogical classification of, 

166 

tests for reducing the principal 

dialects in Europe and Asia to cer- 
tain families of languages, 174 
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Lnnciirt^rofJi genoalojrioal olassificatitm 
nut applicable to all. 174 

iftdical relationship, 170 

— - companitive grammar, 210 

formal and radical elements of, 218 

uU fonnal elements of lan,^ua{xe 

ori<:inally substantial, 2.‘U • 

— ikjrrces of relationship of, 2S0 

— all liiri«rnaj;cs rc«lucihie in the cud* 
to r<K»ts, 289 

'Langue d*Od, ancient song in the, 107 
Laps, ur Laplanders, :U4 

their habitat, 324 

tlicir language, 32.") 

Litin, what iiK-anr by, 

ci.anges hi.aeeerd.ng to PvushiU'i. 

o8 

the old Salian pot ms. .^S 

proviiK-i'ilisms C'u'vr>». .‘jO 

— stagtuiiioii \ii Latip v. h- n ir h**- 
oame the l.\? gua,re of eiviU^.'/u/ii, 
AO 

Ill 

vin.d:iTi!V l\t'v\itn (i.'tls'.v* 

l/ariiK 122 

2 “ 'he iii> ;ieal ri'Kit-on ot I.tt.n to 

(fivik, i7i 
tl:e MTitV" ir. 

Lediri'/, tfi'* to ilv* pro- 

'mliee tli 11 1 rew v ii- i‘ie ]'r4;ihtivo 
i.irmuaje <'f ma*. 132 

r.nd iht lir-t !<• :’.p!'i:* ’dj‘- prli. 

of iri :rcti\-j n a-i.i.iijg h» tin .■‘iiba-t 

ot lav.gn.h^c, 132 

hi^ ti> PfUT ll." <»rwir, 

(pinted, 1.32 

ir.s Ldi^-ur-i in the >cl-j]iee* <». 

gnage, 131 

his v.in<<io^ s, i:u 

on til': forinalhui of ihoughl ami 

language, qie .'lAO 
Lesbfjs, dialects of ilio id.md of, 40 
Lottie laiignaec, the, 2<i0 
Lewis, Sir Cornewall, Ins eriticlMns on 
the ihcorr of Uayiioujird, 171 
Linnaeus, ]iis system, althongli imper- 
fect, important to Mdemv, H) 

Literary language-, origin of, 56 

inevitable decay of, .AO 

Lithuanian language, the, 2f)0 
the oldest document in, 200 
Livius Andronicus, 97 

his translation of the (Jdysscy into 

Latin ver.^e, 97 
Livonians, tlialect of the, 324 
Locative, formation of ilie, in all the 
Aryan languagc.s, 219 
in Cl)inc.sc, 113 note, 218, 219 


MIN 

Locative, in l.atin, 222 
Lo' ke, John,oti huiguago tis the bari MT 
between ninn and brutes, <piotetl, 14 

on universrtl ideas, cptoied, 36,3 

hU opinion on the origin of Ian- 

guage, ao 

Ai»r»/, origin of the word. I IG 
Lord’s Prayer, number of language* in 
which it wa.s puhlished by various 
authors in the lOlh century, 127 nntr 
Luedius, his hotik on the reform <»!' 

Latin iwihogniphy, 102 
Lm ina, a name of the moon, I2 
Lima, origin (d' the r.vtiu\ 12 
Lu'.atm. language ol, 2M2 
l.\eurgn'‘> Ills intvels luyiliie;*.!. '^G 


A I ACKDOMANS, .i!:eie!i: na 

" * th'*. PJn 

Mtolnm, oreriu nl word, 22'*' 

.M.i'ro, til,- t i.i'' lh*'k nr* 

ill i h-ultur-’ iM I'utiu*, >7 /;■ 

'! r*i. CJ)' i III V. ('l' i> h»i’, ‘’.-‘I 

Man iij.ii 1 nit* f.ieui'u - o', '*5 

ililVt u-i V o hi t\\ M lu o. hd l-ru. 

3 f '0 

Ala’.d.^l n tr’.hi'-, s;-e. iking a Tii:h:i.<ie 
langm.g'*. 3 m2 
1 !’ .imm-ir of, ;>J 3 

- ' — nuu.itjxe ^'Mlu•ls in, .37 I /.'i/*' 
MiVuiilin, hi^ study and eiiltisation of 
tjic tiivi'k lamjnag*', S7 

hi'' work *ti! I'.gypt, H7 

-- -- hi-^ knowledge ol JiK-roilyphie^, 
.'<7 

Manka. tile Ttidiau, liiv translations from 
San-kn* ii.lo I’tr'-uin, I4S 
AJ ivf ra, idi iMi in wiiah ir w'.^s wiiru-:*, 
2S.3 

Mania i.'i Iz/n-il-ilin Khali'! Ivi' i i, hi' 
traiidatioiis from ^^ansk^lt into Iki- 
’•ian, 1 L) 

il// /w/', origin of the Frencli word, tS 
Aleujinder, hi'^ stiuly and euIti\atioii ol' 
the Greek knignagi*. S7 

Ills w'ork on Plienii ia. 87 

Mendaitcs, or Xasorcaiis, tin: ‘ Ik c/k of 
Adam ’ of the, 284 

Mint, origin of tlic termination in 
Kreiu'h iulvcrhs, 46 

Meselieriiks tribe of tlie, tlieir jiresent 
settlements, 309 

Milton, .John, number of words used by, 
ill liis works, 272 

Ming-ti, the Knii»eror of China, allow' -i 
the introduction of Ihuidhism inio 
lii- empire, 145 
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MIN 

Minij-li >nii‘iais to India to study 

the. tluciriin , of Jiud<lha, 145 
MiHsioimncs, their iiaportaiice in ehiri- 
daliijj; tin: problem of the dialectical 
lih* of lan^ua|jrc, 53 

Moalhikat, or ‘suspeaded poems,’ of 
the Arabs, 287 

Moir.it, Kcv. Kobert, on the dialects of 
Southern Africa, 55 
iMoiib(*ddo, Lord, on langua^jc as the 
harrier between man an<l brutes, 
quoted, 14 

— '* his * Ancient Metaphysics,* quoted, 
l.'ill nntt\ 100 

Moiijioliati dialect.s, entering a newphase 
of (rramtnatioal life, 5.‘» 

^Mongolian clan's of lanj;uagc“!, 302 
Lrrainm.ir <if, 320 
Mongol^, thi'ir original scat, .302 

three clashes of them, 30J 

-tlieir c’o!H|ueNiv. 302 
di^sululiou of the ein]»ire, 305 

— - tli'nr present state, 300 

their language, 300 
antiquity of the. word, 0 
.Moravia de^aotated by the MongoN, 304 
MartnU origin of the word, 3S0 
Mnrh and Teri/, distinetion between, 30 
.MuhaniiiUMl Ix ii Mn«a, his translaUi>n 
of tin* Indian tieaiisc oil algebra into 
Arable, 148 

^lytiiulogy, real nature of, 11, 240 

'jV AllATEANS, the, supposed to have 
been de^eclnlatlts of tlic Babylonians 
ainl Chaldeans, 284 
— the work id IviUhami on ‘ Naba- 
tean Agriculuire,’ 285 
Naiional language.^, origin of, ,56 
Nature, iinimitability of, in all her 
works, 32 

Dr. Wile well, quoted, 32 
Nidnieliadnc/.zar, his name stamped on 
all the bricks made during his reign, 
280 

Neo-Latin dialects, 197 
NfjueVtfoi, the, of Constaiitinus Porphy- 
rogeneta, 83 note 

Ncstorians of Syria, forms and present 
condition of their language, 281 note 
Nieopolis, battle of, 313 
JVo and tiai/ as used by Chaucer, 22S 
Nobili, Roberto de, 154 

hi.s study of S.anskrit, 154 
Nogiii tribes, history of the, 300 
Nomad languages, 205 

indispensable requirements of a 

zioiuad language, 208 


PAR 

Nomad languages, wealth of, 63 

nomadic tribes and their wars, 32 1 

their languages, 322 

Nominali.sni and llcalism, controversy 
between, in the middle age.s, 12 
Norman words in the English language, 
proportion of, to Saxon words, 76 
Norway, poetry of, 193 

» the hliod or guida, 193 

the twoEddas 192 — 194 

Norwegian language, stagnation of the, 
61 

Number of known languages, 25 

nilSOLKTE words and senses since t]».o 
^ translation of the Bible in 1611, 36 
Onomatopoiei.a, theory of, 305 
Ophir of the Bible, 204 
Origen, his opinion that Hebrew was 
the primitive language of man kind 
128 

Origin of language, consideration of the 
]irobleni of the common, 332 etscg, 
Onniizil, the god of the Zoroastrians, 
mentioned by Plato, 208 

discovery of the name Auraraazda 

in the cuneiform inscri}>rions, 208 

origin of tlio uaine Auramazda or 

< )rmuzd, 208 

Os, the, of Ossethi, calling thcmschcs 
Ircm, 267 

Oseaii language and literature, the, 108 
<)>manli language, the, 306, 311 
O.siiakcs, dialects of the, 55 
Owl-glass, stories of, 264 


DALI, once the popular dialect of Bc- 
bar, 1 43 

Pana^tius the Stoic philosopher at Rome, 
100 

Pai ini, Sanskrit grammar of, 110 

Pantomime, the, and the King, story of, 
375 

Paolino de San Bartolomeo, ‘Fra, first 
Sanskrit grammar pubiislied by, 139, 
157 

Paradise, languages supposed by various 
authors to have been spoken in, 126, 
131 

Parsi, period when it was spoken in 
Persia, 212 , 

P.arsis or fire-worshippers, the ancient, 
207 • 

their prosperous colony in Bom- 
bay, 207 

their various emigrations, 207 note 

their ancient language, 207, 212 
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Pascatir race, the, 326 
Vaier, origin of the l«atin word, 48 
JPiijy, to, origin of the word, 118 v 
Pedro, P^dre, the missiouury at Calicut, 
153 

Pcldevi, or llnsyareah languajue, 212 
Pdasgi, Herodotus on the, 1 19 miie 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus on the, 
120 note 

J^Touision, etymology of, 43 
IWoD, his work on language, 127 note 
Permian tribes and kngoage, 325 
Permic branch of the Piunic class of 
languages, 325 

the name of Perm, 325 

the Permic tril»es, 323 

Persia, origin of the Turkman or Kisil- 
bash of. 308 
Persian language, 75 

influence of the, over the Turkidv 

language. 75 

the ancicTJt IVrsian language. Sic 

Zend, Zeiiil-ave.'ta 

siihsequeiit hislur)* of Persian. 212, 

213 

}*rscfti(o, meaning of the word. 281 
Philolaus. the Pythagoivim, lii** gue^s 
on the motion of the e.irtl* round the 
sun, 19. 

Philology, oomparative, scionee of, 22 

an lii'iturical scienee, 23 

aim of the science, 72 

Ph'Ttiiciaii, closely iUUed to Ilehrcw, 
286 

Plato, hi*s notion of the origin of the 
Greek Ijiiigunge, 120 

on ZorOJw»ter, rpiotcd, 20*^ note 

Plautus Greek w’ords in the plays of, 97 

all his plays mere aduptutions of 

Greek originals, 97 
Pleiades^ the origin of the word, 7 
Pfiland invaded by the Mongols, 305 
Polish, oldest .specimens of, 201 
Polybius, on the changes Latin had un- 
dergone in his time, 58 
Pons, Father, hi.s report of the literary 
* trca.sures of the Brahmans, 157 
Pott. Professor, his ‘ Etymological Kc- 
searches,’ 167 

his advocacy of the polygenetic 

theory, 351 note 
Prakrit idioms, the, 143 
Pratisakhyas, the, of the Brahmans, 1 10 
Priest, origin of the word, 116 ' 
Priscianus, influence of his grammatical 
work on later ages, 108 
Protagoras, his attempt to change and 
improve the language of Homer, 39 


ItOM 

IVovcn^al, the daughter o( Latin, 171 

iu>t the mother of Frci.ch, hali.nt, 

SpanUh. niid Ptwuiguesc, 171 
■ — the earliest Provenval |»ocMn. 197 
! Prussian, the old, Unguage and litcru* 
j turn of, 201 

Ptolemy, his system of iistrouomy, al- 
though wrong, important to science, 
17 

Ptolemy Philndelplms and the Septua- 
gint, 88 note 

Ptosis, meaning of the word in the lan- 
guage of the Stoics, 1U4 
Publius C’rassus, his knowledge of the 
Greek duilccts, 99 

Pushtu, the language of Afghanistan. 
212 

Pythagoras, his travels mythical, S6 
Pvrrhu, original meaning of the naiin', 
*12 

1 jrATKEMEUE on the Ophir i'f i!ic 
' PiMe. 2iU) note 

origin of the word, .’{s^ ;/<>/(' 
Qnintiliun. on tlu; cluing' ^ Latin Ji.id 
undergone in lii- time, .‘>9 

— on the omi--f.iou of tlie linal .s in 

Latin, 59 tmfv 


I ' ADK'AL relationsliip of languagi s, 

'* ITH 

PadicjiL. *S'cc Hoots 
Ka>k. Erasimi", his Mudies of Zend, 167, 
2u7 

Uaren, llic word, 369 
lliiynoiiard, his labours in coinjiarativc 
grainniar, 171 

cfiticisms of his theory of the 

Languc Hornanc, 171 
Bcaiism and Nominalism, contvovcr.sy 
between, in the middle ages, 12 
Ucgencraiion, dialectic, one of llie 
processes wliich comprise the growili 
of language, 48 

Respectable, origin of the word, 262 
lleval dialect of Esthonian, 324 
liig-Vcda, the, quoted, 80 iiote 
Uomance languages, their Latin origin, 
170 

modifications of, 196 

their origin in the ancient Italic 

languages, 198 
Komanc, the Languc, 171 
Kornancse language of the Grisons, 197 
— translation of the Bible into, 197 
note 

lower, or Enghadinc, 197 note 
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Romans, their use of the term Barbarian. 
121 

Rome, (Ireek i^cncrolly spoken at, 93 

influence of Greece on Rome, 94 

— in the intellectual atmo- 

sphere of, caused by Greek civilisa- 
tion, 100 

the religious life of Rome more 

Greek than Roman, 100 
— - expulsion of the Greek gramma- 
rians and philosophers from Rome, 
100 

compromise between religion and 

philosophy, 101 

wide interest excited by grammati- 
cal studies in Homan society, 103 
Roots or nitlicaN, 250 

classes of r< jots, primary, secondary, 

and tertiary, 207, 268 

<U*iiionstrutive and predicative 

roots, t27*2 

— — how many forms of speech may 
bo ]>rodnced by the free combination 
of those constituent elements, 280 

all languages reducible in the end 

to roots, 291 

the radical stage of language, 292 

— ~ g«‘ncral ideas and roots, 363 

origin of roots, 364 

the bow-wow theory, 365 

the pooh-pooh theory, 373 

natural selection of roots, 392 

Russia dc^astated by the Mongols, 313 


TABIC'S, a word not found in clas- 
^ sical i^atin, 95 

Srcmuiid, Sigfiisson, his collection of 
songs in Icchind. 193 
Sagard Gabriel, on the languages of the 
lluroiis, quoted, 55 

Salian poems, the, and later Latin, 59 
Salotar, translation of his work on veter- 
inary medicine from Sanskrit into 
Persian, 150 

Sanskrit, formation of adjectives in, 
lOG note 

grammar, 110 

similarity between Greek and, 1 39 

— importance of the discovery of, 
142 

history of the, language, 142 

doubts as to its age and authenti- 
city examined, 144 

accounts given by writers of vari- 
ous nations who became acquainted 
with the language and literature of 
India, 144 


SCY 

the Mnhammedans in India and 

their translations of Sanskrit works 
into Arabic and Persian, 147 

European Missionaries, 153 

studies and works of iVederick 

Schlegel, 163 

importance of the discovery of, 

* in the classification of languages, 
170 

its genealogical relation to Greek 

and Latin, 172 

— antiquity of, 203 

Irunic languages, relation to, 206 

formation of the locative in, 219 

number of n*ot8 in, 270 

Sassanian dynasty, Persian language of 
the, 212 

Saxon iunguage, proportion of S-ixon 
to Norman words in the English lan- 
guage. 75 

Savage tribes, rapid changes which take 
place in the languages of, 34, 53 
Scaliger, I. I., his ‘ Diatribe de Euro- 
pa'orum Linguis,* 128 mte 
Scatidinuviun branch of the Teutonic 
class of languages, 191 

— the East and West Scandinavian 
races, 191 

Schlcgcl, Frederick, his Sanskrit studies, 
164 

his work * On the Language and 

Wisdom of the Indians,’ 1 64 

how his work was taken up in 

Germany, 166 

his view of the origin of language, 

218 

Aiigu*?! W. von, his ‘ Indische 

Bibliuthek,’ 167 

his criticism or the theory of Ray- 

nouard, 17 

Sciences, uniformity iu the history of 
most. 4 

the empirical stage, 5 

— - the necessity that science should 
answer some practical purpose, 9 

the chissificatory stage, 15 

the theoretical or metaphysical 

stage, 18 

impulses received by the physical 

sciences from •the philosopher and 
poet, y) 

diderence between physical and 

historical science, 22 
Scipios, influence of the ‘ Cosmopolitan 
Club,’ at the house of the, 100 
Scythian words mentioned by Greek 
writers, 247 
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Semitic fiUDity of Ungaagos, 33 
study of, 126 

— constituent elements of the. 277 

divisions of the Semitic ftunily of 

speech, 281 

— - Aramaic class, 281 * 

Hebraic class. 2S6 

Arabic class. 286 

intimate relations of the three 

classes to each other. 287 

Berber dialects, 287 

the Semitic and Aryan, the only 

familitit of speech deserving iliut 
title, *288 

genealogical table, 401 

Senior, the title, *220 
Soptuagint, the. and VtoK niy VhihuU 1- 
phus, 89 note 

Serpent, origin of the word, 388 
Shakspeure. William, totai nninhor (»f 
words used hy, in hU play>, 272 
Siberia, Tungu>ic tribes of, 3o2 

— Turkic tribes settled there, in, 
309 

dialects, 310 

Sifmlla, meaning of the word. 9.> no/c 
Sibylla of Cniiw, oracles of the, written 
in Greek, 95 

Sigfus>oTi. See Sa*inninl 
Sigisinund, lljc Emperor, and the lio- 
heinian schoolmaster, anecdote of, 
38 

Silesia invaded by the Mongols, 304 
Sir, origin of the 228, 229 

t^iriane tribes, their habitat, 325 

their language, 325 

Sister j origin of. 47 

‘Skalda,’ the, of Snorri Sturluson, 194, 
Sclavonic tribes, their settlement in 
Mocsia, 197 note 

languages, properly so called, 201 

Slovinan language, the, 201 
Smith, Adam, his opinion on the origin 
of language, 30 

on the formation of thought .and 

language, quoted, 378 

Sydney, on the superiority of 

mankind over brutes, quoted, 333 
Snorri Sturluson, his prose Edda, 194 

— his ‘ lieimskringla,* 194 

his ‘Skalda,’ 194 

Solomon’s fleet of Tharshish, 1,44 
Song-yun, the Chinese pilgrim to India, 

his travels, 145 

Sound, small number of names formed 
by the imitation of^ 372 
Spac, offshoots of the root, 261 
Speries, origin of the Latin, 265 


xntr 

Squirrel^ origin of the name, 37 1 
Stewart, Dtigald, opinion on tli 
origin of language, 30 

iii.s doubts OS to the age and ar 

tlientictty of Sanskrit, 144 

his vji'W of the ailinity of Grce 

and Sanskrit, 16.3 

; on tile origin of language^ quotes 

349 

Stoics, philosoi»hy i>f the. in Ihnuc, U> 
Sr-abi> on the hm*harians, 1 19 note 
Siuiluson. Sm»ni 
Stiqttr, origin ot the word. 371 
Swedish language, giowih of the, G*. 
122 

S\ri;i, origin of the of. 31 1 

Su'iae language, date oi the transhuio 
nf ihi‘ Hildo into the, 2Sl 

meaning of IVschito, 281 7iote 

decline and present poMtiou of i) 

language, 281 


1 M\\LM(’I) of Jerusalem ami that . 

' ■* B.i!>n1()ii, literary idiom of the .lev 
j 111 the, 282 

j Turgiim's. language in which they W'ci 
! wrilN‘11, 282 

! inn<r cfliibiMted of tlicni, 282 7io 

* * 'I'arikliu-Ilind,’ the,of A1 Biruiii, 14 
3 alar tribes, 31)2 

j teiror caused by the name, 303 

, tlie Gnlden ilv)r<lc, 303 

3 ataric language, 303 

' soiiu tiiiies used in the sann' scin 

as Turanian, 3U3 
Tuva>iian dialect ot Finnic, 324 

i Terminations, gramimitieal, 

Tooke’s remarks on, qiiotcil, 255 
Terminology, grammatical of tin 
Greeks and Hindus, coincidciiee; 
between the, 109 

Testament, the New, translated iiit' 

I Fersian, 150 

I Old, number of words in tlie 

272 

Teutonic class of languages, 177 

the Iiiiiglioii 

I 72 

I Tharshish, Solomon’s fleet of, 204 

I Themistoclcs, his acquaintance wi 

Persian language, 85 
Thommercl, M., on the proportion 
Saxon words bear to Norman in the 
English language, 75 
Thracians, ancient authors on the, 119 
note 



TIB 

Tib(?rius Gracchus, his knowledge of 
Greek, 9(i • 

Tihi-rius ilic Emyicror, and the gram- 
tnuriaiis, anecdote of, 37 
Tilnilan language, how ailjectivcs arc 
formed in the, 1 06 note 
'Piiunr, Mongolian empire of, 305 
Tooke, Horne, on griinimatical termi- 
n:Uioii.s i|uoted, 255 

his answer to the interjcctional 

theory of roots, 313 
Torgod Mongols, ilie, 306 
Trade first eueonniged the jirofession id' 
interpreters, 85 

Turigusie idiiiin*!, new jiliase of graiu- 
niatieal life of the, 55 
Tnngusie ela.- ^ of languages, 302 

grirjrajihieiil limits of tlie, 302 

grammar of, 320 

Turanian family of languages, 33 
. — origin of term 'ruraiiian, 242 

Turaiian raees, 247 

name" mentioned by Greek writoiv, 

247 

— eompoTient parts of Turanian 
»lieeeh, 277 

family of languages, 294 

a terminational or agglutinative 

fr.mily of languages, 294, 207 

divisions of the Turanian family 

20 4 

— . tlie name Turanian, 205 

— eliaracteristic features of the Tu- 
ranian languages, 205, 296 

account of the languages of the 

'ruraiiian family, 301 

genealogical table, 402 

'rurkic class of languages, 306 
grammar, 314 

— profuse system of conjugation, 
320 

Turkish language, influence of imported 
words over tlie whole native aspect 
of llie, 74 

— two classes of vowels in, 301 
ingenuity of Turkish grammar, 

314 

itg advance towards inflectional 

forms, 344 

Turkman, or Kisil-bash, origin of the, 
of Persia, 308 
Turks, history of the, 307 

origin of the Turks of Asia Minor 

and Syria, 307 

origin and progress of the Osman- 

lis, 312 

spread of the Osmanli dialect, 312 
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Turner, Sharon, on the projKJrtionr^ of:’ 
Norman to Saxon words in the £!ag<* ' 
lish language, 76 . ' 

Turvasa, tnc Turanian, 247 
Twenty, origin of the word, 43 
• 

VGHIC branch of the Finnic class of 
languages, 326 

Ulfilas, Bishop, notice of him and of his 
Gothic translation of the Bible, 181 
Umbrian language and literature, 197 
Upanisbads, the, translated from San- 
skrit into Persian by Dara, 153 

translated into French by Anqnctil 

Duperron, 153 
Uralic languages, 321 
Uraii’hat tribes, on the Chulym, 310 
Urdu-zeban, the proper name of Hin- 
du'ttani, 322 

Usbeks, history of the, 303 

VACII, the goddess of speech, hci 
^ verses quoted from the Rig-Veda 
80 note 

Varro, dc Re Rust, on Mago’s Carthagi 
nian agricultural work, quoted, 87 wot 

his work on the Latin language 

102 

appointed by Cajsar librarian t 

the Greek and Latin library i 
Pome, 103 

Vasco da Gama, takes a missionary 
Calicut, 153 
Vedas, the, 110 

diftercnces between the dialect 

the Vedas and later Sanskrit 110 

objections of the Brahmans 

allow the Vedas to be translal 
151 

story of Feizi, 151 

Verbs, formation of the terminations 
in the Aryan dialects, 224 

modern formations, 225 

Vefij and much, distinction between 
Vibhakti, in Sanskrit grammar, IIC 
Voguls, the, 326 
Votiakes, idiom of the, 325 

habitat of the, 326 

Vyjikarana, Sanskrit name for gram 
110 

^yALLACHIAN language, the 

Wends, language of the, 202 
Whcwell,Dr.,on the science of lan| 

28 
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WIL 

WilkinSt Hr., on the affinity between 
Sanskrit an<| Greek, 160 
Windict pr Blayonic, languages, 200 
— difisions and snbdivisious of, 200 
Wltsen, l^icholas, the Dutch traveller, 
his collection of words, 132 note 

V A VEER IVancis, I is organisation of 
the preaching of the Gospel in India, 
153 

his gift of tongues, 153 

YAKUTS, tribe of the, 310 

dialect of the, 310 

Yea and Yes, as used by Chaucer, 227 

VEND, Rask’s studies of, 1 67 

^ Buruouf’s, 168 ! 

Zend-avesta, the, 167 ■ 

— — antiquity of, 206, 20 < i 


ZOB 

Zend-avesta, the words Zend and Zentl^ 
avesta 206 note • 

Anuuetirs translation of, 207 

Rask and Bumouf’s labours, 207 

authority of the Zend-avesta fur 

the antiquity of the word Arya, 242 
Zonodotus, his restoration of the Article 
before proper names in Homer, 92 
— the first to recognise the dual, 92 
Zeus, original meaning of the word, 1 1 
Zoroaster, or Zarathustni, his writings 
(the Zend>avcsta), translated into 
Greek, 89 

translated by Anqiictil Duperron, 

168 

his Gathas, or songs, 21 1 

ape in which hi lived, 211 

nut the same as Jaradiishti in the 

Veda, 212 

Zoruuj?trians. See Parsis. 

original scat of the, 253 
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